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MOVIES 

November  15 

PUloxv  Talk  —  Starring  the  number 
one  male  and  female  stars  in  the 
same  picture,  Doris  Day  and  Rock 
Hudson.  State  Theater. 

November  15-17 

Verboten  —  Featuring  Susan  Cum- 
mings  and  James  Best.  Germany 
during  the  last  days  of  World  War 
II.  Palmetto  Theater. 

The  Five  Pennies  —  Starring  Danny 
Kaye.  Excellent  musical  comedy. 
Carolina  Theater. 

Career  —  Produced  by  Hal  Wallis; 
starring  Dean  Martin,  Anthony 
Franciosa,  Shirley  Maclaine,  and 
Carolyn  Jones.  Palmetto  Theater. 

November  25  -  December  5 


Summer  Place 


Starring  Richard 


Eagen,  Sandra  Dee,  and  Dorothy 
Macguire.  Carolina  Theater. 


December  1 

Third  Man  of  the  Mountain  —  A 
Walt  Disney  production  filmed  in 
Switzerland.  State  Theater. 

PLAYS  AND  CONCERTS 

November  16 

Converse  College  Recital  —  School 
of  Music  faculty.  8:00  p.m.  in 
Twichell  Auditorium.  No  admis- 
sion. 

November  17-21 

Girls  in  509  —  Little  Theater  at 


Camp  Croft.  Admission  $1.25. 
8:30  p.m. 

December  5 

Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors  by 
Menotti  —  Given  by  the  Converse 
College  Opera  Workshop.  3:00 
p.m.  in  Twichell  Auditorium.  Ad- 
mission 50  cents. 

December  8 

Zino  Francescatti  —  Violinist,  spon- 
sored by  the  Spartanburg  Concert 
Series.  8:00  p.m.  in  Twichell 
Auditorium.  Admission  by  season 
ticket. 

December  13 

Community  Christmas  Music  Festi- 
val —  3:00  and  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Memorial  Auditorium.  No  admis- 
sion. 

TV  -  WSPA 
November  19 

The  Killers  —  Ernest  Hemingway's 
short  story  adapted  for  television. 

December  4 

Oliver  Twist  —  DuPont  Show  of  the 
month.  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

December  13 

Wizard  of  Oz  —  6:00  to  8:00. 

RADIO  -  WSPA 
WEEKLY  PROGRAMS 


Invitation  to  Learning  —  Monday 
evenings  at  8:30. 


Capitol  Cloak  Room  —  Thursday 
evenings  at  8:  30. 

Metropolitan  Opera  —  After  Dec.  4, 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:00. 

Face  the  Nation  —  Sunday  evenings 
at  8:30. 

New  York  Philharmonic  —  Sunday 
evenings  from  9:05  to  11:00. 

C.  B.  S.  World  News  Round-up  — 
Every  day,  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday, at  8:00  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Stereo  —  AM  and  FM,  Saturday  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  Sunday  from  1:05 
to  2:05  p.m.  # 
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Race  to  Helsinki 

William  Bennett 


Weary,  dirty,  and  bedraggled  I 
was  again  in  Paris.  After  eight 
months  of  trudging  across  the  hot 
sands  of  North  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
India  and  through  the  ever-so-humid 
jungles  of  British  East  Africa,  I 
stood  once  more  before  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  Paris  was  my  Euro- 
pean home.  Had  I  been  in  South 
Carolina,  I  could  not  have  been  hap- 
pier as  I  turned  away  to  find  my  bed 
for  the  oncoming  night. 

I  enjoyed  my  rest  in  Paris,  such  as 
it  was,  and,  among  hours  not  spent 
sleeping  and  at  various  social  activi- 
ties, I  found  time  enough  to  bathe 
and  get  a  badly  needed  haircut  (with 
a  beard  trimming  thrown  in  for  free. ) 
Also,  I  outfitted  myself  with  a  new 
pair  of  300  franc  (79c)  canvas  shoes 
and  a  cheap  pair  of  khaki  pants.  This 
was  to  turn  out  to  be  little  enough  to 
battle  the  nearing  winter  of  northern 
Europe.  So,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
I  was  ready  to  strike  out  once  more 
and  seek  out  the  new  adventures 
which  I  knew  I  would  encounter.  My 
goal— Moscow!  In  order  not  to  dis- 
appoint my  readers,  however,  I  feel  it 
is  best  to  say  that  this  article  is  con- 
cerned with  the  trial  and  "persecu- 
tions" which  I  endured  while  striving 
to  get  to  Moscow,  not  those  inside  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

My  first  attempt  was  a  tactical 
failure  but  strategically  a  success  as 
I  obtained  enough  information  to  get 
me  started.  It  was  simple  enough.  I 
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went  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  and 
they,  not  having  the  courtesy  to  ofl^er 
me  a  cup  of  coffee  on  which  I  was 
depending  for  breakfast,  referred  me 
to  their  tourist  agency— Intourist.  To 
that  place  I  walked  on  an  empty 
stomach  and  sore  feet,  as  my  "high 
quality"  canvas  shoes  had  not  as  yet 
gotten  used  to  the  holes  in  my  socks 
through  which  my  "high  quality"  feet 
were  escaping.  On  inquiring  there, 
I  again  received  bad  news,  financially 
speaking,  but  was  given  a  slim  ray 
of  hope  by  the  suggestion  that  I 
might  be  able  to  find  at  the  Russian 
Exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Brussels  some  unorthodox  (cheap) 
way  to  get  to  Moscow.  As  everyone 
knows,  Brussels  is  in  Belgium  which 
lies  directly  north  of  France. 

Having  replenished  my  pockets 
with  money,  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
recalling  my  15,000  mile  walk- 
hitchhike  tour  of  the  previous  eight 
months,  I  decided  to  splurge  and 
spend  $5  for  a  train  ticket  to  Brus- 
sels. I  would  have  hitchhiked,  but,  as 
anyone  knows  who  has  hitchhiked  a 
good  deal,  the  problem  is  not  in  get- 
ting rides.  The  problem  is  getting 
through  the  great  cities  to  the  out- 
skirts where  the  cars  have  room  to 
stop  and  take  one  up.  I  felt  I  could 
not  endure  it,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
mid-afternoon  as  I  stood  there  in  the 
train  station.  It  would  surely  be  dusk 
before  I  got  to  the  city's  edge.  That 
settled  it.  I  went  by  train. 


Alas,  my  $5  dollars  gone,  and  no 
place  to  sit.  I  began  to  wonder  if  I 
was  going  to  stand  all  the  way  to 
Brussels.  A  kind  lady  motioned  to  the 
floor  as  a  place  for  me  to  sit,  so  I 
sat  down.  I  and  another  young  trav- 
eler, also  sitting  on  the  floor  with  his 
suede  jacket  and  green  rucksack, 
struck  up  a  conversation,  if  it  can  be 
called  such  since  he  spoke  "little 
English"  and  I  spoke  "un  peu  fran- 
cais."  His  name  was  Freddy  LeCocq, 
and  he  was  just  returning  to  his  home 
in  Brussels  from  a  two  weeks  holiday 
on  the  French  Riviera. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  Brussels, 
Freddy  and  I  had  become  close 
friends,  and  he  had  invited  me  to  stay 
in  his  home  for  as  long  as  I  was  in 
the  city.  I  stayed  two  weeks,  but  this 
wasn't  such  an  imposition  as  it  might 
seem,  because  "his  home,"  for  the 
first  week  at  least,  consisted  of  half 
the  homes  in  Belgium. 

It  was  late  afternoon  as  we  pulled 
into  the  Brussels  train  station.  We 
took  streetcars,  changing  several 
times  to  get  to  his  home.  It  was  a 
lovely  apartment  house,  brand  new, 
and  very  well  situated  for  me,  because 
the  main  gate  to  the  World's  Fair, 
which  60  million  people  thronged  to 
see  in  a  six-month's  period,  was  a 
three-minute's  walk  away.  Freddy's 
apartment  was  large,  too  large  for 
himself  and  his  aunt  who  was  the 
only  person  living  with  him.  I  came  to 
find  out  that  Freddy's  parents  lived 
only  a  block  away  in  another  apart- 
ment house  when  we  visited  them  for 
supper  later  that  night.  At  nine- 
thirty  Freddy  whisked  me  away  back 
to  his  place  where  he  told  me  it  was 
time  to  get  to  bed.  He  finally  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  we  were  getting 
up  at  six  the  next  morning  in  order 
to  get  an  early  start  on  a  trip  around 
Belgium— by  autostop.  For  the  next 
week  we  breezed  through  Belgium, 
to  Bruges,  to  Ghent,  to  the  coast.  He 
had  friends  and  relatives  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  he  would  drag  me 
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along  as  his  American  friend.  Extra 
beds  were  set  up,  more  food  brought 
in,  English  speaking  neighbors  call- 
ed, other  peoples'  apartments  opened 
and  used  in  their  absence  —  all  for 
Freddy  and  me.  I  was  stunned  by  the 
way  these  people  accepted  me,  trust- 
ed me,  and  befriended  me.  Finally, 
Freddy  and  I  returned  to  his  home  in 
Brussels,  where  his  aunt,  a  kind  but 
stern  old  lady,  impatiently  awaited 
us.  She  had  returned  just  two  days 
before  from  a  visit  to  Liege. 

During  the  next  week  I  arranged 
my  trip  to  Russia.  A  beautiful  Rus- 
sian girl  at  the  Exhibition  smilingly 
referred  me  to  the  Intourist  agency, 
assuring  me  that  there  was  an  in- 
expensive tour  available  for  students. 
And  there  was.  I  paid  $10  for  each 
day  in  Russia,  and  I  planned  to  stay 
ten  days.  This  price  included  room 
and  meals  at  the  best  hotels  in  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow  plus  planned  tours 
of  the  cities  and  surrounding  areas 
and  an  interpreter.  Of  course,  as  I 
found  out  in  Russia,  it  is  not  required 
that  you  take  "advantage"  of  any  of 
these  things,  and  I  would  advise  any 
adventurous  visitor  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  forget  about  the  planned  tours  and 
make  his  own  plans.  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  much  more  interesting. 

I  paid  a  total  of  $130  to  the  In- 
tourist  people  ($30  for  trains  to  and 
from  the  Russian  border)  with  the 
understanding  that  I  could  hitchhike 
to  the  Russian  frontier  and  take  the 
train  in  from  that  point.  This  was 
agreeable  to  the  Russians  and  to  the 
Intourist  agency,  thereby  saving  me 
nearly  $100  (to  and  from),  which  I 
didn't  have  anyway. 

At  this  point  two  misfortunes  oc- 
curred. First,  and  simplest,  my  cam- 
era was  stolen.  While  at  the  World's 
Fair,  I  had  met  and  become  pals  with 
a  young  German  student.  Having 
both  seen  the  Fair  until  we  were  well 
nigh  sick  of  it,  we  had  decided  to  go 
around  to  each  pavilion  and  ask  the 
guides  for  all  the  tourist  information 
they  had  available  on  their  country, 
hinting  that  we  might  honor  their 


patria  with  a  visit  in  the  future.  What 
we  were  really  after  were  maps  of  the 
various  countries  which  you  could 
get  nowhere  else  for  free.  In  a  book 
store  they  would  run  anywhere  from 
25c  to  $1  per  map.  However,  we  be- 
came interested  in  the  tourist  infor- 
mation in  the  pamphlets  handed  to 
us,  and  we  decided  to  keep  all  the 
information.  So,  on  and  on  we  went 
from  one  pavilion  to  another  until  on 
reaching  the  German  Pavilion  we 
were  so  burdened  with  paper  litera- 
ture that  we  were  forced  to  rest. 
Down  I  sat,  laying  my  never-to-be- 
seen-again  camera  on  the  floor  beside 
my  chair.  After  a  few  minutes  of  rest 
we  soon  returned  to  our  task.  Having 
protected  my  camera  as  my  life  for 
many  months  previously  in  places 
many  times  worse  than  the  Fair,  I 
missed  it  within  five  minutes  of  our 
departure  from  the  German  Pavilion. 
My  rush  back,  hampered  by  surging 
masses  of  people  walking  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  was  to  no  avail.  It 
was  gone.  Nor  was  ten  days  of  search- 
ing for  it  to  any  avail.  The  dearest 
thing  to  my  heart  was  lost  forever. 

The  other  misfortune  was  a  bit 
more  complicated,  uncomfortable, 
and  inconvenient,  but  no  more  costly. 
During  the  process  of  buying  my 
Russian  tour  at  the  Intourist  agency, 
they  asked  for  my  passport  in  order 
to  have  it  visaed  by  the  Russian  Con- 
sulate. As  I  withdrew  my  passport 
from  my  pocket,  the  strain  of  being 
carried  in  the  back  pocket  of  a  pair 
of  sweaty,  dirty  khaki  shorts  for 
nearly  nine  months  over  dry  deserts 
and  through  steaming  jungles  be- 
came painfully  apparent,  and  it  dis- 
intergrated  in  my  hand.  Heartbroken, 
I  looked,  as  the  Intourist  agent  gazed 
in  amazement,  at  the  pitiful  remains 
of  what  had  once  been  my  passport. 
"No,"  said  the  bewildered  agent,  "I 
don't  think  the  Russian  Consulate 
will  visa  that  passport.  You  must 
get  another  one  at  the  American 
Embassy." 

I  left  immediately  for  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  where  my  pieces  of 
passport  were  officially  pronounced 


"Mutilated"  by  the  American  consul. 
To  make  a  long  story  short  ( and  save 
me  some  embarrassment ) ,  he  and  I 
disagreed  rather  violently  over  sev- 
eral trivial  points  concerning  my  pass- 
ports—both old  and  new.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  was  wrong,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
rude,  a  trifle  stubborn,  and  enormous- 
ly uncooperative,  whereby  I  landed 
in  the  Brussels  jail.  I  went  through 
the  usual  routine  of  a  criminal  and 
thought  that  I  was  getting  somewhere 
with  the  non-English  speaking  Bel- 
gium police  by  their  expressions  and 
actions  until  an  interpreter  arrived 
and  told  me  that  they  suspected  me 
of  being  a  communist  agent.  Thus,  I 
was  disillusioned,  and,  being  in  a 
state  of  shock,  had  little  else  to  say. 
Somehow  the  American  consul  and 
the  Belgium  police  had  mixed  up 
their  signals,  and  I  was  no  longer  a 
rude  young  upstart,  but  a  Russian 

spy- 
On  being  promoted  to  the  ranks 
of  spy  in  Belgium,  one  no  longer  en- 
joys the  company  of  city  police  or 
the  homey  atmosphere  of  the  city  jail, 
but  receives  minute,  j>ersonal  atten- 
tion from  plainclothesmen.  One's  ad- 
dress is  changed  to  a  narrow  cell  in 
the  capitol  of  Belgium  ( of  all  places ) . 
It  is  an  enormous  building  similar  to 
ours  in  Washington,  a  bit  older,  per- 
haps, but  every  bit  as  sturdy.  My  cell 
couldn't  possibly  have  taken  up  one- 
millionth  of  the  space  in  that  build- 
ing and  was  definitely  the  smallest 
room  I  have  laid  eyes  on  outside  of  a 
filling  station  john.  It  was  four  feet 
in  width  and  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
I  spent  twenty-six  hours  and  fourteen 
minutes  in  that  place — several  hours 
of  which  I  was  kept  company  by  a 
well-dressed  stamp  stealer.  At  least 
that  was  what  he  told  me. 

When,  at  last,  the  American  Con- 
sul managed  to  find  me,  and  convince 
the  police  that  I  wasn't  a  spy  but  an 
American  citizen,  I  left  the  dungeon 
and  breathed  free-air— "a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man." 

After  clearing  my  name,  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  informed  me  that  it 
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would  take  two  weeks  for  my  pass- 
port authorization  to  come  through. 
They  suggested  that  I  behave  myself 
and  that  I  remain  in  Brussels  until 
then.  But,  since  I  was  bored  with 
Brussels,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
travel  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Freddy 
had  suddenly  decided  to  go  to  Yugo- 
slavia for  another  two  weeks  holiday. 
His  aunt  was  again  going  to  Liege 
leaving  me  homeless. 

The  first  couple  of  nights  after 
Freddy  left,  I  stayed  in  one  of  the 
two  youth  hostels  in  Brussels.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  don't  know 
what  a  youth  hostel  is,  it  is  a  place 
where  young  people  and  students  can 
find  meal  and  lodging  during  their 
travels.  These  hostels  are  set  up  on  a 
national  basis,  and  each  country  pro- 
vides for  its  own  hostels  which  are 
open  to  young  people  of  all  races, 
religions,  and  nationalities. 
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It  was  in  the  hostel  where  I  was 
staying  that  I  met  Paul  Macalpine, 
a  student  from  London.  My  attention, 
along  with  everyone  else's,  was  at- 
tracted to  Paul  while  standing  in  the 
supper  line  one  evening.  He  possessed 
a  sharp  wit  and  enjoyed  using  it. 
This  particular  evening  he  had  cor- 
nered a  spirited  young  English  lass 
and  was  busy  tormenting  her  with  his 
pointed  witticisms  so  that  it  was  be- 
coming ridiculously  funny.  She  tried 
to  defend  herself  but  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  complete  laughing  stock. 
However,  since  she,  too,  was  laugh- 
ing, the  air  was  cleared,  and  physical 
violence  on  her  part  became  less 
probable. 

Paul  and  I  quickly  became  close 
friends.  I  found  that  he  had  no  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  near  future,  and 
since  I  had  none  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  we  decided  to  go  it  together 


for  a  while.  I  soon  realized  one  ad- 
vantage of  his  friendship,  for  we  both 
got  seconds  at  supper  the  next  night. 
Paul  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  girl 
who  served  the  food,  but  the  hostel 
manager  wasn't  too  keen  on  Paul  and 
tossed  him  out  of  the  hostel  the  fol- 
lowing day.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  days  in  succession  that  one 
is  allowed  to  stay  in  a  youth  hostel. 
Friend  Paul  had  exceeded  it  by  sev- 
eral. 

So  there  was  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  move  on.  We  decided  on  Hol- 
land but  were  turned  back  at  the 
border  because  of  my  inability  to 
produce  a  passport  on  request.  Re- 
jected and  dejected  we  returned  to 
the  hostel.  Paul  was  allowed  one  more 
night's  lodging.  The  next  morning 
we  departed  to  Luxembourg.  We 
picked  Luxembourg  because  we  were 
sure  that  I  would  not  be  called  upon 


to  product'  a  passport.  The  fact  that 
w'f  knew  that  two  Ent>-Hsh  nurses, 
wliose  acciua'mtaiices  we  made  the 
niij,lit  Ix'l'ore  at  the  Brussels  hostel, 
would  be  happy  to  see  us  influenced 
our  decision  a  trifle. 

We  started  ofl"  in  grand  style. 
Luxembourg-  is  one  full  day's  hitch- 
hiking from  Brussels.  We  left  the 
hostel  at  eight  in  the  morning  but 
were  held  up  for  four  hours  by  two 
Belgian  girls.  —  This  caused  us  to 
have  to  spend  half  the  night  standing 
by  a  fork  in  the  road  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  and  the  other  half  sleep- 
ing on  a  bench  in  a  country  train 
station. 

If  this  wasn't  enough,  my  brand 
new  pants  ripped  in  the  wrong  place. 
As  soon  as  the  stores  began  opening 
the  next  morning,  I  started  hunting 
for  a  needle  and  thread.  Shyly  I 
asked  a  middle-aged  shopkeeper  if 
she  had  a  needle  and  thread.  She 
brought  it  to  me,  offered  to  sew  up 
my  pants,  finally  declared  that  I 
would  never  be  able  to  sew  up  a  hole 
like  that  and  left  in  fits  of  laughter, 
leaving  me  bewildered  and  depressed 
as  I  didn't  have  any  other  pants.  At 
last,  I  managed  a  temporary  job 
which  left  me  with  the  unhappy  and 
inevitable  prospect  of  sewing  up  my 
pants  every  day— sometimes  twice  a 
day.  This  problem  was  solved  when 
one  of  our  nurses  sewed  them  up  for 
me  a  few  days  later. 

We  managed  to  make  it  on  into 
Luxembourg  that  morning  and  found 
our  nurses  at  the  hostel  patiently 
awaiting  our  belated  arrival.  It  was 
chore  time  when  we  strode  into  the 
Luxembourg  Youth  Hostel  and  an- 
nounced our  presence.  All  of  the  hos- 
tellers were  busy  at  their  respective 
chores  (which  was  a  part  of  the 
agreement  between  hostels  and  hos- 
tellers ) .  We  discovered  our  nurses 
eagerly  mopping  the  dining  hall  floor, 
and  so,  without  hestitation,  we 
marched  into  the  dining  hall,  sat 
down,  and  began  giving  them  verbal 
encouragement.  What  a  wonderful 
way  to  start  off  a  beautiful  day  in 
Luxembourg! 


The  city  of  Luxembourg  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  pleasant  place.  It 
was  an  intriguing  little  city  of  forty 
thousand  people  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  vast  farming  district.  And  I 
think  I  have  never  seen  any  other 
city  similar  to  it.  We  enjoyed  our 
few  days  there,  but  they  soon  came 
to  an  end.  Our  nurses,  having  become 
disgusted  with  Paul  because  he  had 
picked  up  my  American  accent, 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  him,  and  so  it  was  no  surprise 
when  we  arose  late  one  morning  and 
found  them  gone,  leaving  only  a  note 
saying  they  had  decided  to  see  the 
country  and  would  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  Hollenfell  Castle  Youth  Hostel. 
Paul  was  beginning  to  long  for  his 
sweetheart  who  lived  on  the  French 
Riviera. 

Some  of  the  Luxembourg  farm 
girls  had  an  unusual  habit  of  working 
in  the  fields  (pitching  hay,  etc.)  in 
their  underclothes,  and  this  very  near- 
ly influenced  Paul  to  stay,  not  only 
another  few  clays,  but  a  few  months— 
at  least  until  the  crops  were  har- 
vested. He  was  infatuated  with  the 
idea  of  getting  a  job  on  a  farm  and 
helping  the  girls  through  the  harvest 
season.  After  a  couple  of  days  of  in- 
vestigation and  serious  contemplation, 
however,  the  prospect  of  pitching  hay 
ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  combined 
with  increasingly  beautiful  visions  of 
his  love  on  the  Riviera,  decided  the 
issue.  The  next  morning  we  parted 
company;  he  going  south  to  Cannes 
on  the  Riviera,  and  I  heading  for 
Hollenfell  Castle. 

As  I  walked  further  into  the  Lux- 
embourg farming  district,  I  realized 
that  there  were  few  cars  on  the  road. 
Thirty  miles  and  nine  hours  later,  as 
I  staggered  up  to  the  door  of  my 
goal,  I  realized  it  all  the  more.  I  left 
for  Brussels  the  next  morning  after 
being  informed  at  the  hostel  that  the 
nurses  had  departed  for  parts  un- 
known the  morning  before,  and  I  ar- 
rived there  late  that  night. 

I  obtained  my  new  passport  a  few 
days  later  and,  after  an  apology,  the 
Consul's  best  wishes.  I  got  my  visa 


in  less  than  a  day  and  prepared  to 
strike  out  for  Helsinki,  Finland  where 
I  was  to  catch  the  noon  express  to 
Leningrad,  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  September. 

As  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road 
on  the  outskirts  of  Brussels,  I  realized 
that  the  race  was  on.  Because  of  the 
unfortunate  delays  I  had  encountered, 
time  was  now  short.  It  was  noon  on 
that  day  of  September  12,  1958,  be- 
fore I  caught  my  first  ride.  I  had 
exactly  five  days  to  go  over  1,200 
miles.  If  I  was  to  see  Russia  and 
realize  the  opportunities  for  which  I 
had  paid  $180  (including  the  price  of 
a  camera),  then  I  had  to  be  in  Hel- 
sinki before  that  noon  express  pulled 
out.  Five  days!  My  financial  plans 
were  smashed  to  bits  by  the  loss  of 
my  camera.  In  order  to  take  pictures 
in  Russia,  I  would  be  forced  to  spend 
fifty  of  my  last  seventy-five  dollars 
for  a  camera.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
a  camera  was  my  dearest  possession 
while  I  traveled,  and  I  bought  film 
before  I  bought  food.  So  that  left  me 
with  twenty-five  dollars  to  get  to 
Russia,  to  spend  in  Russia,  and  to 
get  me  back  to  Copenhagen  where 
I  would  soon  have  money — wired  to 
me  by  my  parents. 

My  first  ride  was  in  a  Volkswagen, 
and  it  ended  shortly  after  it  began  in 
Antwerp  where  I  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  my  way  through 
the  crowded  city  to  its  outskirts.  It 
was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  I  was 
able  to  begin  hitchhiking  again. 

A  ride  of  ten  miles  with  a  farmer 
was  more  detrimental  than  beneficial 
since  he  crawled  along  at  a  top  speed 
of  twentv  m.p.h.  I  noticed  with  alarm 
the  many  fine  cars  that  zoomed  past 
us  headed  for  Holland.  At  last  it  was 
over,  and  he  let  me  out  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere.  1  thanked  him,  and  he 
rattled  on  down  a  side  road.  Realizing 
the  seriousness  of  my  situation,  I  im- 
patiently waited  for  the  next  car.  Soon 
enough  I  caught  another  ride.  This 
time  a  chartered  bus  stopped,  and  the 
driver  called  to  me  to  come  on.  The 
bus  was  full  of  Dutch  tourists  return- 
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Graduation  from  college  was  that 
magic  moment  when  he  was  trans- 
figured from  youth  to  manhood.  He 
was  reclassified  now  from  a  young 
gentleman  to  a  man  and  had  reached 
the  final  stage  in  the  chain  of  classi- 
fication. Later  on  he  may  be  called  a 
middle-aged  man  or  an  old  man,  but 
from  now  on  he  would  be  called  a 
man  and  would  no  longer  suffer  the 
incisive  implications  of  being  called 
"young  man"  or  "young  gentleman." 
More  important,  with  his  graduation 
came  his  freedom  from  filial  enslave- 
ment. The  bonds  that  chained  him  to 
his  parents  were  shattered  as  he  en- 
tered into  manhood  and  his  longed- 
for  freedom  was  now  granted  to  him. 

Carl  greeted  his  independence  with 
obvious  afl^ection.  He  refused  the 
adulation  of  home-town  friends  and 
relatives  given  to  recent  college  grad- 
uates by  deciding  to  go  traveling  im- 
mediately after  graduation.  Of  course 
this  disappointed  his  parents,  but  he 
felt  that  they  brought  this  disappoint- 
ment upon  themselves.  He  was  no 
longer  expected  to  bend  to  their  de- 
sires. He  was  a  man  now,  and  things 
would  be  difi'erent.  Carl  felt  a  kind  of 
contentment  in  having  the  power  to 
disappoint  justifiably.  But  then  when 
he  reflected  on  how  he  would  have 
decided  two  years  ago,  his  content- 
ment changed  to  doubt,  and  this 
doubt  created  uncertainties  about  his 
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newly  -  acquired  independence.  He 
would  still  be  enslaved  if  he  doubted 
the  validity  of  his  decision,  and  he 
feared  this  mental  incarceration 
greater  than  the  economic  enslave- 
ment he  endured  under  his  parents. 
He  could  not  forget  the  agony  of 
doubt  he  experienced  throughout  his 
junior  and  senior  years.  Two  years 
ago  he  would  have  gone  home  with 
his  parents  because  he  felt  duty  de- 
manded it.  But  now  he  felt  that  the 
duty  he  once  owed  his  parents  was 
transferred  to  himself. 

After  traveling  a  month,  Carl  came 
home  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  He 
didn't  exactly  want  to,  but  he  had  no 
place  to  go  and  no  money.  He  had 
unconsciously  picked  the  perfect  place 
to  brood.  Carl  realized  that  he  was 
wasting  away  at  home  in  mental 
agony.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he  stayed 
at  home  any  longer,  it  would  be  pain- 
ful for  both  him  and  his  parents  when 
he  decided  to  assert  his  independence 
at  a  later  time.  He  decided  to  join  the 
army  as  a  means  to  get  away  from 
home  and  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
experience  in  the  army  just  might 
help  his  mental  attitude. 

He  thought  about  many  things  as 
he  drove  to  the  army  post.  He  thought 
about  how  ironic  it  was  that  he  had 
to  give  up  his  independence  in  order 
to  assert  his  independence  —  to  en- 
dure one  kind  of  agony  in  order  to 


be  released  from  another  kind.  He 
was  uneasy  about  joining  the  army, 
but  he  kept  up  his  determination  by 
thinking  about  how  his  manliness 
would  be  revealed  through  the  army. 
He  envisioned  himself  as  the  tough 
but  intelligent  man  situated  far  above 
pettiness  and  trivialities,  involved 
only  in  deep,  important  problems.  He 
would  be  respected  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, able  to  handle  himself  in  any 
situation.  He  wished  that  this  would 
be  true,  but  he  knew  himself  to  be  a 
dreamer  and  so  accepted  the  improb- 
ability of  this  vision. 

He  thought  about  the  girl  he  long- 
ed to  have,  the  girl  he  had  tried  so 
hard  to  impress  and  yet  somehow  was 
never  able  to  attain.  This  relationship 
with  her  was  just  one  of  the  many 
blots  in  his  relationship  with  girls. 
He  wanted  to  believe  that  she  was 
responsible  for  the  constant  rift  be- 
tween them,  but  he  knew  that  his 
inability  to  communicate  with  her  so 
that  he  would  be  able  to  understand 
her  was  the  real  factor  that  caused 
their  separation.  He  wished  that  she 
would  wait  for  him  to  develop  into  the 
kind  of  person  whom  she  could  re- 
spect and  love.  Surely  after  three 
years  in  the  army  he  would  have 
developed  into  that  kind  of  person. 
Then  he  thought  about  how  foolish 
all  this  thinking  was.  No  girl  would 
wait  three  years  for  something  that 
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may  or  may  not  come  true.  And  yet 
C  arl  rcallN  wished  that  she  would 
w  ait  ht'cause  he  felt  that  someday  he 
would  be  more  than  worthy  of  her 
love  and  that  it  would  be  truly  tragic 
if  they  could  not  bf  together  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

He  thought  about  other  girls  but 
only  in  terms  of  physical  satisfaction. 
As  he  thought  about  the  girls  that  he 
knew,  one  by  one  he  fitted  them  all 
into  this  category,  except  that  one 
noble  exception  —  the  one  girl  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  else.  The 
others  were  just  nice  girls;  she  was 
something  outstanding  like  a  beauti- 
ful rose  among  some  petunias.  The 
others  were  trivial;  she  was  noble.  He 
wondered  why  this  one  particular  girl 
among  all  the  girls  he  had  ever  met 
pleased  him;  why  there  were  no  other 
girls  with  qualities  which  closely  re- 
sembled hers.  Again  he  thought  about 
how  tragic  it  was  that  they  could 
never  get  together;  that  they  could 
never  reach  any  mutual  understand- 
ing. He  had  made  mistakes,  but  why 
had  she  failed  to  understand.  For 
three  years  she  had  failed  to  undei-- 
stand  him.  And  then  he  wondered 
why  he  had  to  make  the  stupid  mis- 
takes in  the  first  place.  He  thought 
about  how  diflferent  it  would  be  if 
they  were  to  get  together  now.  Carl 
smiled  as  he  remembered  that  he  had 
told  her  this  very  same  thing  three 
times  previously  in  their  off-and-on 
relationship.  However,  he  did  feel 
that  this  time  it  really  would  be 
different. 

He  thought  about  his  parents  and 
his  relatives.  While  mildly  shocked 
now  about  his  decision  to  join  the 
army,  they  would  probably  be  im- 
pressed Avith  his  manliness  by  the 
time  he  got  out  of  the  army.  Then 
they  would  commend  his  decision  to 
join  the  army.  He  had  begun  to  re- 
gard his  parents  and  relatives  as 
being  rather  trivial.  He  felt  himself 
growing  out  of  their  trivial  existence 
and  becoming  a  person  above  them. 
Someday  he  would  return  to  them, 
and  they  would  accept  his  superiority, 
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not  with  blind  submission  but  with 
understanding.  But  Carl  still  knew 
that  he  depended  upon  them  for  some 
things  because  they  still  knew  more 
about  this  world  than  he  did. 

He  thought  about  people  in  general. 
He  had  always  isolated  himself  some- 
what from  people  to  enjoy  his  own 
lonely  meditations.  People  were 
slightly  annoying,  and  so  he  had  to 
seek  relief  from  their  pettiness.  He 
hated  to  be  put  in  a  situation  with 
people  where  he  had  to  force  himself 
to  act  nice  and  friendly  when  all  the 
while  he  was  longing  to  be  free  of 
them.  He  thought  that  most  people 
lacked  sincerity  and  genuine  concern 
and  that  their  common  ignorance  was 
intolerable.  He  had  always  had  very 
little  patience  with  ignorance.  He  be- 
lieved in  an  enlightened  aristocracy 
that  would  keep  the  common  man  in 
submission  to  the  men  capable  of 
defining  the  proper  kind  of  life. 
"Common"  was  a  word  he  had  always 
associated  with  baseness  and  low 
quality. 

He  thought  about  his  life  in  this 
world.  He  had  noticed  how  the  more 
he  had  learned,  the  more  he  had  be- 
come unsure  about  the  meaning  of 
his  existence.  More  possibilities  of  a 
meaning  to  life  had  become  evident 
to  him  as  he  had  reflected  on  life. 
Again  doubt  gnawed  at  his  mind, 
but  this  kind  of  philosophical  doubt 
was  to  him  a  sign  of  his  growing- 
intelligence.  The  fact  that  he  recog- 
nized many  possibilities  meant  that 
he  had  thought  profoundly  about  his 
life  and  had  sincerely  sought  to  find 
an  answer.  However,  he  realized  that 
his  omnipresent  doubt  restrained  him 
from  taking  positive  action  to  find  an 
answer  because  he  was  afraid  of  what 
the  answer  might  be. 

He  thought  about  the  life  he  had 
led  so  far  and  was  not  pleased.  He 
wondered  exactly  what  was  the 
"proper  kind  of  life."  He  felt  as 
though  he  had  missed  many  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  because  of  his  rigid 
moralistic  up-bringing.  But  he  had 
come  to  feel  that  physical  pleasure 


wasn't  really  as  satisfying  as  his 
friends  had  made  it  out  to  be.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  virtuous  or  noble 
about  it.  He  even  felt  as  though  it 
was  kind  of  trivial,  associated  with 
the  trivialities  of  the  girls  who  are 
aware  of  the  impression  it  makes  on 
boys.  Carl  really  wanted  to  believe 
that  there  was  something  important 
connected  with  physical  pleasure  just 
so  he  could  oppose  the  mores  of  his 
society.  However,  he  denied  himself 
physical  pleasure  but  not  because  he 
thought  it  was  sinful. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  fall, 
and  as  he  drove  through  forested  hills 
on  this  late  summer  afternoon,  a 
warmth  and  contentment  over  being 
alive  on  this  day  at  this  very  time 
came  upon  him  and  relaxed  him. 
There  was  beauty  in  the  world  at  this 
time,  and  ^all  his  good  dreams  began 
to  flow  swiftly  through  his  mind;  his 
freedom,  his  girl,  his  ultimate  success 
as  a  superior  man.  He  felt  that  this 
was  a  time  when  a  person  could  really 
rejoice  over  being  alive.  Then  the 
sun  disappeared,  and  Carl  saw  the 
beauty  of  the  world  vanish. 

He  felt  very  uncertain  about  going 
into  the  M'orld  on  his  own.  He  v/as 
afraid  that  he  had  not  prepared  him- 
self sufficiently  and  that  some  "no- 
body" could  come  along  and  make  a 
fool  out  of  him.  Then  his  chances  of 
being  a  success  would  be  greatly 
hampered.  People  would  realize  that 
he  was  not  the  kind  of  person  he  was 
trying  to  show  them  that  he  was. 
He  wondered  how  much  his  dreams 
would  come  true;  how  far  they  would 
carry  him  until  some  catastrophe 
would  stop  him  from  attaining  his 
goal.  Carl  was  beginning  to  realize 
more  clearly  that  the  road  from  home 
was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was  full  of 
doubts  and  fears  and  led  to  an  illusive 
goal.  Freedom  was  only  an  illusion, 
because  he  felt  that  he  could  never 
free  himself  from  his  own  human 
inadequacy.  He  became  deeply  de- 
pressed and  could  not  think  clearly. 
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I  stand 
Alone 

In  the  night 

Deeply  inhaling 

The  rich  odors 

Of  the  silent  world. 

From  rotted  leaves 

Comes  a  pungent  odor, 

And 

The  magnolia 

Sends  out 

Tiny  filaments 

Of  delicate  perfume 

That  caress 

My  senses. 

Hanging  heavily,  oppresivrly 

On  the  air 

Is 

The  too-sweet  smell 

Of  wistaria. 

And 

I  breathe 
Long  and  deep. 
Alone, 
I  listen 


To  the  sounds 
Of  the  nocturne 
And 

They  are 

Kind  music 

To  my  ears. 

From  the  far  recesses 

Of  a  murky  swamp 

Comes  the  monotone 

Of  a  great  bullfrog 

Croaking  out 

His  supremacy 

To  his  neighbors.  , 

And 

Somewhere  beneath  God 

A  night-bird 

Sings  to  his  mate. 

Off  in  yonder  thicket 

A  cricket 

Constantly  chirps 

His  single  note. 

All  this 

I  hear 

Alone. 

I  stand 


Alone 

In  a  tender  breeze 
And  the  breeze 
Comes  to  me 
And  enfolds  me 
And  then 
Passes  on. 

The  entire  atmosphere 

Is  pregnant 

With  compassion. 

The  greens  and  blues 

Swirl  about 

In  tiny  whorls 

Picking  up 

Love  and  Laughter, 

Letting  down 

Pathos. 

All  this 

It  is  mine 
And 

I  share  it 
With  myself 
Alone. 


I  love 


-Jim  Kir.co 
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This  edition  of  The  Journal  certainly  needs  some 
explanation.  One  of  the  few  privileges  of  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  is  to  change  the  make-up  of  the  magazine 
if  the  change  is  within  the  limits  of  the  budget  and 
Wofford's  "good  taste."  The  lack  of  pictorial  material 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  finances.  Rather  it  is  due  to  the 
editor's  desire  to  make  The  Journal  a  magazine  of  high 
quality. 

This  high  quality  includes  pictures  and  sketches. 
The  Journal  should  be  used  as  an  outlet  for  student 
creativeness  in  the  field  of  art  as  well  as  literature. 
However,  pictorial  material  which  would  only  accom- 
pany a  story  will  not  be  used.  The  picture  or  sketch 
must  be  of  sufficient  significance  and  importance  to 
warrant  its  publication. 

Humor  can  be  of  high  quality  also.  Such  humor 
will  be  printed  in  the  Journal.  However,  the  editor 
does  not  intend  to  make  the  Journal  a  combination  of 
the  college  literary  magazine  and  the  college  joke  book. 

Only  through  student  cooperation  can  The  Journal 
be  a  magazine  of  high  quality,  and  Wofford  students 
are  capable  of  doing  high  quality  work.  Gathering- 
enough  material  has  been  an  age-old  problem  of  Journal 
editors.  In  1898  The  Journal  editor,  L.  L.  Dantzler, 
wrote  in  one  of  his  editorials:  "It  would  be  surprising 


to  some  to  know  what  a  hard  matter  it  has  been  for 
the  Literary  Editors  to  collect  material  for  their  depart- 
ment. A  spirit,  it  seems  of  indifference,  for  we  are 
loath  to  believe  it  was  inability,  has  possessed  the 
students  in  respect  to  their  support  of  their  college 
magazine." 

Today  the  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  indiff'erence 
as  of  laziness.  If  students  would  take  the  time  to  use 
their  creative  abilities,  then  the  editors  of  The  Journal 
would  never  have  to  worry  about  having  enough  quality 
material. 

Even  though  this  issue  of  The  Journal  is  low  in 
quantity,  there  is  a  good  bit  of  readable  material  of 
varying  interest.  Of  particular  interest  to  those  travel 
enthusiasts  is  Bill  Bennett's  Race  to  Helsinki.  Readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  everything  in  this  story 
is  true,  even  the  Belgium  jail  and  those  Luxembourg 
farm  gals.  Some  experiences,  which  are  probably  inevit- 
able to  the  student  traveling  through  Europe,  had  to 
be  omitted  due  to  reasons  beyond  our  control. 

The  historical  essay  written  by  Clark  Roof  on  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  an  assigned  paper  in  Dr.  Jones' 
history  class.  The  World  since  1914.  Students  will  find 
this  to  be  a  provocative  essay  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  of  extreme  interest  to  historians.  At  the  time  The 
Journal  went  to  press.  Dr.  Jones  had  not  released  what 
the  grade  was  on  this  paper. 

Architecture  is  the  theme  of  Phil  Powell's  essay,  and 
Willis  Slaughter  tells  about  ghosts  in  South  Carolina 
history.  Larry  Andrews,  Don  Greiner,  Jim  Kilgo,  and 
Pat  Zimmerman  have  contributed  their  poetic  talents. 
Back  again  from  last  year  is  the  section  telling  you 
where  to  go  and  what  to  see  of  interest  in  Spartanburg. 
Bill  Tulloch  edits  this  section.  Rounding  out  the  diver- 
sity of  this  issue  is  a  short  story  by  the  editor. 

>!.         ^.         >i.         H-         >f.  X- 

Competing  with  the  football  team  as  the  biggest 
issue  on  the  Wofford  campus  is  the  proposed  Honor 
Code.  The  following  ideas  are  expressed  against  this 
Honor  Code  or  any  honor  code  which  includes  the 
obligation  clause. 

Honor  is  one  of  those  "intrinsic  human  values"  that 
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belongs  to  the  individual  and  cannot  be  recorded  in  a 
code  which  would  be  binding  on  a  group  of  people. 
A  person  has  to  decide  for  himself  what  acts  are  honor- 
able, and  he  must  realize  for  himself  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  honor.  If  honor  is  nothing  more  than 
what  a  select  group  of  people  have  drawn  up  and  defined 
in  a  code  which  obligates  the  person  to  act  within  this 
definition,  then  honor  becomes  meaningless. 

Some  students  at  Wofford  do  seem  to  feel  that  turn- 
ing in  a  person  for  cheating  may  not  be  an  honorable 
act.  The  integrity  of  the  student  who  does  not  cheat 
is  not  at  stake  if  he  refuses  to  turn  in  a  cheater.  He  is 
not  less  honorable  for  making  this  decision.  Only  the 
integrity  of  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  cheating  is 
involved.  Besides,  the  cheater  is  not  reformed  by  being 
turned  in.  There  is  but  one  person  who  can  reform  the 
cheater  and  that  is  himself.  Only  when  his  own  integrity 
becomes  meaningful  to  him  will  be  stop  cheating. 

There  are  some  students  who  feel  that  the  integrity 
of  the  school  is  at  stake.  Wofford  does  not  condone 
cheating.  Any  student  who  is  turned  in,  whether  it  be 
by  professor  or  student,  and  is  found  guilty  is  punished 
by  the  administration.  If  the  Honor  Code  is  instituted, 
we  would  only  be  transferring  the  authority  from  the 
administration  to  the  students.  The  administration  cer- 
tainly tries  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  school  as  much 
as  most  students  try. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  the  diploma  is 
devalued  if  cheating  is  not  rigidly  dealt  with.  Nearly 
all  students  are  "grade  concious."  However,  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  something  important  and  significant 
is  greater  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  grade  received. 
At  least  it  should  be  this  way.  Grades  are  important, 
particularly  to  the  student  who  plans  to  do  graduate 
work,  but  the  good  student  will  do  the  best  work  he 
can  and  will  be  graded  accordingly.  In  this  sense  his 
diploma  is  not  devalued. 

While  we  are  obtaining  our  education,  we  should 
not  be  obligated  to  be  responsible  for  someone  else's 
integrity  but  should,  instead,  strive  to  obtain  for  our- 
selves as  part  of  our  education  an  awareness  of  these 
"intrinsic  human  values"  so  that  they  will  have  meaning 
to  us  as  individuals. 

Anyone  who  is  not  concerned  about  his  own  integrity 


should  be  left  alone.  As  a  college  man,  he  knows  that 
he  can  better  himself  if  he  really  wants  to. 

One  item  out  of  the  1898  Journal  by  its  editor, 
L.  L.  Dantzler,  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing was  included  in  one  of  his  editorials.  It  is  an 
interesting  reflection  on  the  student  attitude  of  that  time. 

"Student  life  is  not  what  it  once  was.  This  may  sound 
discouraging  to  some  at  first,  but  it  should  not  be  so; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  and  points 
to  a  better  moral  atmosphere  among  college  students. 
Let  us  explain.  Time  was  when  a  student  was  looked 
upon  as  some  privileged  creature  who  was  allowed  to 
come  and  go  without  being  questioned,  and  anything 
that  he  might  do,  be  it  innocent  or  serious  was  likely 
to  be  overlooked  or  excusable  in  a  student.  Once  a  party 
of  students  was  making  free  use  of  this  privilege  and 
when  rebuked,  one  replied  'It  all  comes  in  college  life.' 
A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  been  true,  but  now, 
no  more  comes  in  college  hfe  than  in  any  other.  Formally 
if  a  student  committed  any  misdemeanor,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  to  be  expected  but  now  the  eyes 
of  the  public  are  upon  the  college  student  as  critically 
as  upon  any  one  else.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Its  effect 
can  already  be  seen  in  the  disappearance  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  practice  of  hazing.  Again  if  a  college 
community  is  a  world  in  miniature,  as  we  are  often 
told,  it  should  take  the  ills  as  well  as  the  favors  of  the 
world.  When  students  are  expected  to  behave  as  well 
as  others  and  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  favored  few, 
college  communities  will  be  healthier  and  purer  for  it." 

There  are  many  students  today  who  feel  that  they 
can  come  and  go  as  they  please  because  they  are  privi- 
leged college  students.  The  public  eye  seems  to  be  more 
concerned  about  the  college  student  now  than  then 
but  concerned  about  difi^erent  aspects  of  the  students' 
college  life.  The  people  seem  to  be  more  concerned  about 
the  students'  athletics  than  their  social  behavior.  Then, 
too,  Wofford  College  seems  to  fear  public  opinion  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  students'  education.  The  peaceful 
coexistence  between  the  younger  generation  becoming 
educated  and  the  older  generations  already  educated 
is  not  what  it  should  be. 

F.  S. 
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Since  the  earhest  traces  of  man, 
there  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  nature  for  sur- 
vival. He  has  been  plagued  with  many 
things  such  as  superstition,  wild  ani- 
mals, weather  and  wind  and  before 
he  could  carry  on  the  hunt,  he  had 
to  first  create  some  form  of  protec- 
tion. 

More  specifically,  he  needed  shel- 
ter. He  lived  in  and  around  rocks, 
caves,  and  trees,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  these  things  became  dieties  to 
him,  because  they  assured  part  of 
their  search  for  survival. 

As  families  increased  in  size  and 
became  tribes,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  move  in  order  to  find  a  more 
bountiful  supply  of  food. 

This  created  the  problem  of  a  type 
of  shelter  that  was  light  enough  to 
move  with  them  but  still  strong 
enough  for  protection.  This  dilemma 
was  solved  for  a  time  by  taking  skins 
of  animals  and  covering  a  frame  work 
of  lashed  poles  and  tree  limbs. 

This  introduced  a  nev\^  concept  in 
what  was  to  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
misunderstood  concept  of  human  ex- 
pression—  architecture. 

As  man  became  more  civilized, 
there  was  a  need  for  a  structure  that 
could  contain  more  functions. 

Through  trial  and  error,  observa- 
tion, and  in  a  later  sense,  experimen- 
tation, a  more  suitable  enclosure 
evolved.  It  is  doubtful  that  these 
early  rudiments  could  be  called  archi- 
tecture, at  least  not  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  As  crude  and  uncivilized 
as  he  was  however,  early  man  sensed 
a  satisfaction  after  doing  something 
to  better  himself  and  his  surround- 
ings. This  led  him  to  see  that  inade- 
quate structure  was  not  the  only  thing 


to  be  included  in  enclosing  himself. 

From  this  point  on,  architecture 
begins  to  become  a  reality.  If  so, 
what  does  this  vague  term  mean? 

Architecture  has  been  described  as 
being  "commodity,  firmness,  and  de- 
light." It  is  necessary  that  the  three 
meanings  work  together  to  form  a 
single  concept  if  the  word  architec- 
ture is  to  be  used. 

Commodity  is  found  to  mean  func- 
tion, firmness  to  be  structure,  and  de- 
light to  be  beauty  or  in  a  less  strict 
sense,  art. 

The  most  significant  architecture, 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  has  been 
of  a  religious  nature.  Pyramids  were 
built  to  bury  pharoes  and  to  protect 
their  bodies  from  undesirable  ele- 
ments. The  Greeks  in  their  classical 
approach  designed  great  buildings 
that  housed  government,  provided  a 
place  for  entertainment,  and  aflforded 
a  place  to  adore  sculptured  statues  of 
their  gods. 

The  birth  of  Christ  brought  an- 
other idea  in  architectural  concepts. 
People  began  to  turn  to  the  church 
for  not  only  a  place  of  worship,  but 
also  for  protection  from  their  ene- 
mies. Thus  we  have  the  early  Chris- 
tian basilicas.  This,  and  the  periods 
of  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic, 


Baroque,  Renaissance  and  Manner- 
ism are  all  a  part  of  the  big  picture 
which  shows  a  development  of  a  his- 
tory of  people  and  their  life. 

But  this  is  history,  and  so  is  Geor- 
gian and  Colonial  architecture,  which 
already  had  begun  to  fade  from  the 
South,  as  have  many  other  antiquated 
traditions. 

Each  type  is  meaningful  to  its  par- 
ticular period  and  is  usually  dictated 
by  the  period. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  there 
appeared  on  the  scene  a  man  named 
Louis  Sullivan.  Few  will  dispute  his 
reputation  as  being  the  "father  of 
modern  architecture."  Although  the 
early  twentieth  century  saw  a  misun- 
derstood use  of  his  theory  "form  fol- 
lows function,"  there  was  soon  a  pe- 
riod of  re-evaluation  where  the  idea 
was  toned  down  and  practices  became 
sensible  again. 

The  following  example  illustrates 
what  abortive  principles  were  used  in 
the  actual  practice  of  his  principle: 
If  a  client  wanted  an  enclosure  to 
house  an  automobile  factory,  the 
building  might  possibly  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  huge  auto.  One 
can  readily  see  the  absurdity  of  such 
interpretation.  Such  practice  in  less 
intensity  was  actually  carried  on. 
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After  the  leveling  off  period,  there 
has  been  a  steady  trend  toward  a 
more  functional,  ethically  pleasing 
design  and  construction. 

A  key  figure  in  the  development 
of  modern  architecture  was  a  student 
of  Louis  Sullivan— one  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
figures  of  this  century.  Nevertheless, 
his  faith  and  devotion  can  be  seen 
without  exception  in  his  work,  which 
is  highly  sensitive  to  detail  and  func- 
tion. 

Such  an  example  is  seen  in  "Falling 
Waters,"  a  summer  home  for  a  weal- 
thy client  at  Bear  Run,  Pennsylvania. 
Wright  produces  an  excellent  unity 
between  site  and  landscape.  The  final 
product  is  an  almost  perfect  compo- 
sition and  a  work  of  art.  He  produces 
the  effect  of  having  huge  planes  of 
concrete  and  stone  hover  in  mid-air 
over  a  picturesque  waterfall. 

Wright  employs  unity,  variety,  and 
balance,  another  trinitarian  concept 
that  has  to  be  used  in  criticizing  and 
understanding  modern  architecture. 

A  more  recent  contemporary  of 
Wright,  whose  work  may  be  seen  in 
Florida  and  on  the  east  coast,  is  Paul 
Rudolph.  Although  he  is  considered 
somewhat  a  structural  exhibitionist, 
his  work  is  far  ahead  of  the  times 
and  no  doubt  will  prove  to  be  "en- 
lightened" as  architecture  continues 
to  progress. 

The  "form  follows  function"  theory 
received  a  jolt  in  the  person  of  Mies 
Van  Der  Rohe,  who  introduced  the 
idea  of  "expression  of  structure."  This 
feeling  is  produced  by  emphasizing 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  interior 
structural  members  on  the  fagade  of 
the  building.  Van  Der  Rohe  himself 
has  been  known  to  superimpose  large 
amounts  of  steel  that  is  non-structural 
in  its  use  to  the  face  of  his  buildings 
at  the  point  the  internal  structure  oc- 
curred. Mies  changed  his  practice 
later,  settled  down,  and  became  less 
extravagant,  employing  his  idea  with 
more  logic  and  subtlety. 

Walter  Gropius,  a  student  of  the 
Bauhaus,  famous  architectural  school 
in  Germany,  takes  a  stand  roughly 
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half  way  between  Wright  and  Van 
Der  Rohe.  Gropius  used  more  sculp- 
tured-like  form  in  his  work,  thus  put- 
ting him  more  toward  Wright  in 
thought.  His  work  naturally  shows 
a  great  deal  of  early  European  influ- 
ence, mainly  in  the  use  of  form  and 
material. 

A  giant  in  the  field  of  engineering 
must  also  be  mentioned  to  assist  in 
showing  the  development  of  architec- 
ture. Pier  Luigi  Nervi,  an  Italian, 
has  mastered  the  laws  of  structural 
philosophy.  His  ability  to  balance 
huge  concrete  and  steel  cantilevered 
beams  and  canopies  on  almost  a  pin 
point  gives  us  a  small  insight  into  his 
genius.  This  insight  has  helped  many 
an  architect  to  turn  his  almost  impos- 
sible dreams  to  solid  reality. 

Edward  Stone,  architect  and  con- 
sulting architect  for  the  current  work 
at  the  state  university  has  contributed 
to  the  design  world  the  use  of  the 
concrete  apron,  using  the  play  of  light 
to  a  pleasing  advantage.  Stone  dis- 
plays a  keen  sensitivity  in  his  varied 
use  of  material. 

Architecture  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  wood,  glass,  steel,  or  great 
men.  There  is  a  combination  of  many 
dynamic  principles.  Nor  are  the  few 
men  mentioned  here  the  only  giants 
in  their  field.  These  men  are  only 
representative  of  principles  and  are 
the  most  outstanding  for  what  has 
been  mentioned. 

Architecture  is  said  to  be  many 
complex  things  working  together  to 
form  a  simple,  logical,  and  functional 
process  of  the  mind,  which,  when  ex- 
pressed through  design  and  construc- 
tion, will  be  used  to  create  an  environ- 
ment for  man  that  will  be  more  use- 
ful; moreover,  a  process  that  has  no 
end  product,  but  will  allow  for  a  use 
of  man's  intellect,  body  and  spirit  in 
striving  to  better  himself. 

Architecture  is  a  reflection  of  the 
history  of  man,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, a  forecast  of  the  future— a 
field  where  men  with  imaginative  and 
adventuresome  minds  will  find  no 
limit  in  their  quest  for  creating  a 
more  livable  world.  A 


ON  IVY  LEAGUE  CLOTHES 

The  sun  was  peeping  down  to  see 

The  status  of  a  beau, 
Who  was  a  full  grown  man,  in  fact 

His  name  was  College  Joe. 
Grown  up  at  last  he  thought  he  was, 

This  lad  called  College  Joe. 
One  thing  about  this  man  was  of 

The  manner  that  he  dressed. 
He  wore  his  clothes  to  keep  the  style 

And  style  he  always  stressed. 
"It  has  to  be  in  style,"  he  said, 

(His  pants  were  always  pressed!) 
Three  buttons  on  his  coat  he  wore 

And  stripes  upon  his  tie. 
His  belts  were  always  made  to  match 

The  color  of  his  eye. 
"It  has  to  be  in  style,"  he  said, 

(His  clothes  would  qualify!) 
Green  checks  and  brown  adorned 
his  shirts. 

And  white  adorned  his  socks. 
His  hats  were  mixed  with  gray  and 
blue 

And  carried  at  a  cock. 
"In  style  it  has  to  be,"  he  said, 
(His  clothes,  the  world  would 
shock! ) 

A  salesman  said  to  him  one  day, 

"You  know  I  must  confess. 
The  clothes  you  wear  are  very  neat 

But  colors  are  a  mess!" 
"It  matters  not,"  said  College  Joe, 

"You  know  it's  style  I  stress!" 
The  climax  came  about  one  day 

When  someone  did  advise, 
For  College  Joe  to  change  his  way 

And  try  to  organize, 
The  blues  and  blacks  and 
browns  and  greens 

That  he  did  patronize. 
"I  don't  care  what  you  say,"  said  Joe 

While  facing  his  colleague. 
(His  face  was  showing  signs  of  strain 

And  in  his  eyes,  fatigue. ) 
"The  colors  may  be  wrong,  alas. 

But  man,  it's  Ivy-League!" 
So  Joe  grew  up  and  died,  of  course, 

And  on  his  tomb  was  pressed: 
The  image  of  a  well-dressed  man 

With  stripes  upon  his  vest. 
Plus  this  one  simple  line  which  said: 

"It  was  the  style  he  stressed." 

—Don  Greiner 
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How  many  times  have  we,  as 
children,  wandered  into  the  strange 
world  of  the  supernatural?  Men  of  the 
illiterate  and  the  educated  classes 
partake  of  the  fantastic  world  of 
mysticism.  Most  of  our  ghosts  stories 
and  tales  are  based  on  freaks  of 
nature,  a  powerful  imagination,  and 
many  superstitions.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  early  history  of  South  Carolina 
contains  many  tales  of  strange  phe- 
nomena. 

Our  sources  for  these  tales  are  very 
limited!  Many  of  them  were  told  as 
they  were  heard  without  alterations 
or  exaggerations,  but  many  were 
pieced  together  from  fragments. 
Some  of  the  tales  were  told  by  the 
humble,  ignorant  folk  of  bygone  days; 
others  came  from  the  aristocratic 
families,  who  passed  them  down  as 
family  tales,  tradition,  and  folklore. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best-known  and 
best  liked  stories  is  that  of  the  Gray 
Man,  or  sometimes  called  the  Gray 
Ghost.  The  characters  in  this  story 


are  not  fictional,  because  the  lady  re- 
ferred to  was  a  very  interesting  real 
figure  in  South  Carolina  during  this 
time. 

If  you  are  traveling  south  on  High- 
way 17,  twenty  -  two  miles  from 
Myrtle  Beach,  better  known  as  the 
King's  Highway,  you  will  come  to  a 
crossroad — the  left  leads  to  Pawley's 
Beach;  the  right  leads  to  the  first 
home  of  the  Gray  Man.  As  you  wan- 
der through  the  aged  oaks  draped 
with  the  curtains  of  gray,  you  may 
come  upon  a  spine  tingling  sight,  the 
house,  ruined  by  the  elements  of  time. 
The  house,  which  at  one  time  was 
painted  in  a  brillant  white,  is  now  a 
rustic,  dull  gray.  At  your  feet  on 
the  ground  is  the  door  through  which 
passed  many  busy  feet  of  its  owners; 
now  a  friendly  host,  such  as  the 
beetle,  makes  this  his  abode. 

As  you  stand  here,  an  oral  tradi- 
tion of  this  old  home  rushes  through 
your  mind.  It  is  a  tale  which  is  bound 
to  be  heard  by  everyone  who  visits 


Pawley's  Island.  During  the  colonial 
days  of  South  Carolina,  there  lived  in 
Charleston  a  famous  and  beautiful 
girl,  Rachel  Moore.  This  young  girl 
had  many  suitors,  but  she  never  ac- 
cepted any  of  their  proposals  for 
marriage.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Rachel  was  in  love  with  her  cousin, 
Neville,  and  her  parents  tried  very 
hard  to  discourage  their  marriage. 

To  further  discourage  the  mar- 
riage, he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  tour 
and  study.  He  was  in  Europe  only  a 
few  months  when  news  reached 
Rachel  that  her  lover  had  been  killed 
in  a  duel. 

In  the  meantime,  William  Allston, 
owner  of  a  vast  estate  on  the  Wacca- 
maw  River,  was  wounded  and  con- 
tacted a  mysterious  disease.  He  re- 
turned to  Brookgreen  to  die.  Captain 
Allston  was  under  General  Francis 
Marion  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens. 

During  the  summer  months  of  the 
war,  Mrs.  Allston  and  her  children 
moved  from  Brookgreen  to  the  Island 
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House  on  Pawley's  Island.  One  after- 
noon in  1778,  Mrs.  Allston,  her 
children,  and  their  servants  had  just 
moved  into  the  Isla7id  House  when  a 
violent  storm  arose.  At  twilight,  a 
schooner  was  wrecked  off  shore.  The 
Negroes  watched  a  lonely  survivor 
struggling  for  his  life  among  the 
angry  breakers.  Slowly  but  surely,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  shore.  The 
Negroes  rushed  out  to  him,  and  he 
asked  to  see  the  master  of  the  house. 
He  was  informed  that  the  master  of 
the  house  was  at  war,  but  the  lady 
of  the  house  was  there. 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  the  strang- 
er awaited  supper  dressed  in  the 
master's  attire,  the  lady  of  the  house 
appeared.  As  Rachel  entered  the 
room,  she  recognized  Neville,  her  old 
lover,  who  she  thought  was  dead.  She 
fainted,  and  he  rushed  from  the  house 
into  the  raging  storm.  He  died  a  few 
days  later  from  yellow  fever  and  ex- 
posure on  his  way  to  Charleston. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  that 
Neville,  the  reckless  youth,  is  the 
Gray  Man.  His  ghost  has  been  seen 
several  times  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
old  house  in  a  desperate  search  for 
his  love. 

During  Hazel,  the  hurricane  of 
1954,  the  Gray  Man  appeared  prior 
to  the  terrible  storm.  He  walked  the 
strand  during  the  terrific  violence  to 
warn  all  visitors  of  the  apparent 
danger. 

At  last,  the  Gray  Man  and  his 
lady-love  have  united,  and  on  moon- 
lit nights  they  sit  together  in  the 
shadows  of  the  upstairs  piazza.  At 
twilight  he  wanders  among  the 
marshes,  dunes,  scrub  oaks,  and 
myrtles.  Very  quietly  he  appears 
without  warning  and  frightens  those 
who  see  him.  He  shows  himself  to 
certain  of  the  living  who  possess  the 
stranare  a:ift  of  a  sixth  sense.  It  is  not 
until  after  he  disappears  that  the  one 
seeing  him  realizes  that  the  faceless, 
gray  figure  is  from  another  world. 


THE  LAST  CALL 

Aged  eyes,  so  grim  and  weary, 
See  naught  but  years  gone  by; 

At  now  an  hour  so  close  to  death, 
His  call  is  growing  nigh. 

Vve  had  my  chance,  what  have  I 
done? 

.  .  .  Too  late  noxv  for  despair. 

Ah,  such  a  ivaste  this  life  has  been. 
He  mourned  in  sad  lament; 

My  time  is  gone  before  too  long. 
And  time  for  7?iy  ascent. 

Vve  had  my  chance,  xvhat  have  I 
done? 

.  .  .  Too  late  now  for  despair. 

I  hear  him  calling,  loud  and  clear, 

Pm  ayixious,  yet  afraid; 
Will  he  pass  me  by  this  time. 

And  leave  yne  back  to  fade? 
Vve  had  my  chance,  zvhat  have  I 
done? 

.  .  .  Too  late  noxv  for  despair. 

I  hear  him  calling,  loud  and  clear, 

Pm  anxious,  yet  afraid; 
I  hear  my  name!   He''s  calling  me! 

I  dare  not  be  delayed! 
Pve  had  my  chance,  Pve  met  my  call; 
.  .  .  A^^o  need  now  for  despair. 
Pat  Zimmerman 


SALVATION 

I  found  a  map 

within  a  book 
and  I  opened  it 
and  calmly  looked 
to  see 
what  I 

could  find. 
I  wasn't  searching 
for  anything 
for  I  had  all 
that  money  could  bring 
and  was  happy 

in  my  quiet  repose. 
And  thence 
I  commenced 

to  examine  my  find 
and  dutifully  followed 
the  winding  line 
that  snaked  its  way 
over  the  map. 
The  line  went 

to  faith  ... 
it  went 

to  hope  .  .  . 
it  went 

to  love  .  .  . 
and  it  by-passed 
all  the  worldly  things 
that  money  could  bring. 
Then  I  realized 

that  my  pleasures 
were  worthless 

beside  this  treasure 
for  I  had  discovered 
the  map  of  life. 
I  was  left  standing 

in  my  quiet  repose  .  .  . 
without  faith 
without  hope 

without  love  .  .  . 
With  only  a  map 

to  guide  me 
and  a  quest 

for  greater  things  .  .  . 

—Don  Greiner 
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A  DEFENSE 
Of  The  1919  Peace  Treaties 


A  widely  -  held  proposition  put 
forward  and  accepted  in  the  last  three 
decades  is  that  the  First  World  War 
did  not  succeed  in  producing  a  satis- 
factory and  lasting  peace.  The  rise  of 
Hitler,  decay  of  international  trade, 
and  German  aggressions  in  1939 
have  all  been  blamed  on  the  weakness 
to  the  Paris  negotiators.  In  the  minds 
of  many  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
has  been  pictured  as  the  "root  of  all 
international  evil."  Granted  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  these 
accusations  the  fact  remains  that  the 
weak  points  of  any  treaty  are  more 
vulnerable  to  criticism  than  are  the 
stronger  points.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  imperfections,  but  also  to  sug- 
gest that  the  treaties  offered  the  best 
possible  peace  settlement  in  the  exist- 
ing world  situation  of  that  time. 

No  peace  settlement  can  be  under- 
stood if  the  problems  are  taken  out 
of  their  historical  context.  To  under- 
stand the  problems  confronting  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  other 
axillary  settlements,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  pre-1914  Europe.  After  the 
settlement  in  1870,  the  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  Europe  had 
become  unstable  and  peculiar.  That 
period  witnessed  the  birth  and  as- 
cendency of  German  power.  The 
rapid  growth  of  Germany  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  bring  it  into  con- 
flict with  other  existing  Powers.  A 
German  military  force  was  developed 


hy 
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which  was  unparalleled.  The  politi- 
cal ties  resulting  from  the  Napoleanic 
Wars  and  the  Vienna  Conference  left 
much  to  be  desired.  East  of  the  Rhine 
River  the  entire  European  scene  was 
controlled  by  three  monarchs.  With 
different  ethnic  groups  existing  under 
foreign  control,  national  ambitions 
often  stifled,  and  the  emergence  of 
potent  technological  upheavals,  con- 
flict was  destined.  The  war  was  al- 
most inevitable. 

Considering  the  problems  that 
arose  at  the  peace  treaties,  it  is  amaz- 
ing that  the  peace  settlement  was 
anything  less  than  a  failure.  The  dif- 
ficulties that  faced  the  peacemakers 
in  1919  were  immense.  First,  it  was 
necessary  to  attempt  to  legislate  in  a 
single  congress  a  comprehensive 
world  settlement.  Those  gathered  in 
Paris  to  draft  the  treaties  were  faced 
with  a  vast  variety  of  immediate 
problems  which  had  to  be  met  with- 
out delay  if  Europe  was  not  to  de- 
generate into  chaos.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Hapsburgs  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  almost  in  a 
state  of  complete  disorganization. 
Germany  was  suffering  tremendous- 
ly. Several  minor  wars  had  already 
began,  and  Bolshevism  threatened 
the  future  of  the  disconcerted  Europe. 
A  period  of  time  for  examination  and 
investigation  was  desperately  needed 
—  a  "cooling  off  period."  Because  of 
the  urgency,  however,  time  was  sacri- 
ficed for  a  peace  settlement.  Secondly, 


the  success  of  the  conference  was  ob- 
scured by  disagreements  among  the 
victors.  For  example,  France  demand- 
ed that  if  she  ever  was  attacked  by 
Germany,  the  United  States  would 
go  to  war  against  the  aggressor. 
Clemenceau's  demands  upon  the 
Rhineland  and  Saar  Valley  were  the 
price  set  for  a  French  signature  on 
the  treaty.  England  had  demands  for 
German  colonies.  Japan  created  great 
turmoil  in  her  desire  to  dominate 
Shantung.  In  addition  she  also  asked 
for  a  statement  of  racial  equality. 
Though  the  "racial  equality"  clause 
was  withheld  from  the  treaty,  Wilson 
did  yield  to  the  Shantung  request. 
Though  he  seemingly  contradicted 
his  own  Fourteen  Points  it  was  not 
because  he  favored  such  action,  but 
because  the  very  success  of  the  treaty 
was  at  stake.  The  future  was  en- 
dangered considerably  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Orlando  due  to  the  Italian 
demands  of  Fiume.  Even  Wilson 
threatened  once  to  leave  Paris. 

Permanent  settlement  was  hinder- 
ed by  the  fact  that  Russia  was  absent 
from  the  treaties.  No  longer  could  a 
world  crisis  be  settled  with  any  last- 
ing effects  by  partial  co-operation  of 
nations;  a  world  settlement  necessi- 
tated a  total  world  treaty.  The  rep- 
resentatives present  suffered  an  un- 
tiring pressure  from  their  respective 
nations  to  end  the  conflict  and  send 
the  boys  home.  The  world  at  that 
time  had  failed  to  produce  any  out- 
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concern.  Due  to  the  selfish  and  na- 
tionaHstic  desires  of  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau,  Wilson  proved  to 
be  the  only  true  statesman  on  the 
scene.  It  was  in  these  conditions  that 
the  world  peace  settlement  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  miracle  that  any  settle- 
ment resulted. 

One  of  Wilson's  most  cherished 
points  was  that  of  developing  fron- 
tiers along  "clearly  recognisable  lines 
of  nationality."  This  task  is  one  of 
great  magnitude;  self-determination 
is  practically  impossible  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Especially  in  the 
Balken  area  and  the  region  of  the 
Polish  Corridor  were  there  inter- 
grated  nationalities.  The  treaties 
were  responsible  for  creating  the 
greatest  territorial  changes  in  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  Germany  of- 
fered many  grievances  concerning 
her  lost  territories.  Despite  those 
critics  who  maintain  that  these  losses 
were  too  harsh,  reason  it  seems  to  me 
invahdates  such  criticisms.  The  ces- 
sions to  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Lithuania  were  minute  in  com- 
parison to  Germany's  total  area.  The 
Danish  cession  was  wholly  justified 
and  so  was  it  generally  believed  was 
the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
greatest  loss  of  Germany  was  to 
Poland.  This  in  no  way  was  an  act 
of  illwill  toward  Germany,  however, 
because  in  her  career  of  expansion 
she  had  extended  her  rule  over  large 
sections  of  alien  peoples.  If  bound- 
aries were  to  be  drawn  along  lines  of 
nationality,  then  it  was  only  just  that 
Poland  should  be  assured  at  least 
"a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea." 
The  Balkan  area  experienced  enorm- 
ous changes  in  their  boundary  Hues. 
The  creation  of  Yugoslavia  and  es- 
tablishment of  national  lines  were  in 
order  with  Wilsonian  principles.  The 
Turkish  provinces  deserved  the  right 
to  develop  autonomous  governmental 
systems.  Though  the  territorial 
changes  created  a  new  basis  for  politi- 
cal strength  in  Europe,  there  was 
undoubtedly  the  smallest  amount  of 
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alien  dominance  over  subjected 
people  that  had  existed  in  centuries. 
Churchill  suggests  that  only  three 
percent  of  the  total  population  was 
ruled  by  alien  peoples.  According  to 
Birdsall  the  territorial  settlement  was 
"the  closest  approximation  to  an 
ethnographic  map  of  Europe."  If  any 
one  principle  emerged  triumphant 
from  the  war  it  was  this  principle  of 
nationality,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  frontiers  of  1919,  for  all 
their  imperfections,  were  far  more 
justifiable  than  those  of  1914. 

Without  a  doubt  the  reparations 
settlement  with  Germany  was  very 
severe.  Actually,  it  was  a  dismal 
failure  because  the  treaty  sought  to 
achieve  an  unattainable  goal.  It  was 
a  reflection  of  the  fact  that,  in  1919 
and  for  some  time  after,  there  was  an 
inadequate  understanding  of  the 
economic  implications  of  what  was 
being  attempted.  By  in  large  the  Ver- 
sailles settlement  was  a  political 
peace;  the  fundamental  economic  ar- 
rangements of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury were  taken  for  granted.  Wilson 
himself  confessed  that  he  was  "not 
much  interested  in  the  economic 
subjects."  Economic  and  social  ques- 
tions of  inestimable  significance  were 
subordinated  to  political  questions  of 
immediate  pertinence.  Excluding 
reparations,  there  was  little  consider- 
ation of  long-term  economic  questions 
involving  trade,  shipping,  and  cur- 
rency policies  from  an  international 
point  of  view.  In  my  opinion  the  total 
confiscation  of  German  colonies  was 
unjust. 

Keynes  quoted  Count  BrockdorfF- 
Rantzar  in  his  address  to  the  Peace 
Conference  as  saying:  "After  this  di- 
minution of  Germany's  products,  after 
the  depression  resulting  from  loss  of 
her  colonies,  ...  an  enormous  part 
of  German  industry  will  be  condemn- 
ed inevitably  to  destruction."  Despite 
the  possible  exaggeration  in  his 
words,  there  is  explicit  and  undeni- 
able truth  in  the  dilemma  of  Ger- 
many. The  "war  guilt"  clause  and 
standing  statesmen  of  international 


Germany's  argument  of  conditional 
surrender  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
Allied  feeling  of  complete  victory 
weigh  heavily  on  the  side  of  injustice 
toward  Germany.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
of  Keynes  when  he  said,  "Europe 
needs  a  settlement;  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  a  dead  treaty,"  Though 
the  foregoing  statements  have  sym- 
pathy with  German  interests  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  any  such 
statement  precludes  obvious  and  valid 
facts.  Keynes,  the  noted  economist, 
wrote  in  a  convincing  manner,  but  he 
drew  his  conclusions  too  hastily.  It 
seems  to  me  that  his  discussion  of  the 
consequences  should  be  alluded  to  the 
war  rather  than  the  peace.  Prior  to 
the  war  Germany  had  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  economic  period.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  she  was  im- 
mediately deprived  of  three-fourths 
her  original  trade.  The  shift  of  the 
economic  structure  resulted  in  a  de- 
clined prosperity,  but  the  military 
asperations  provided  a  basis  for  a 
continued  stablization.  The  disastrous 
blow  came  at  the  end  of  the  war  when 
martial  necessities  ceased.  Germany 
was  wrecked,  and  no  peace  treaty 
could  have  prevented  the  social  and 
economic  turmoil.  Jessop  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  peace  more  lenient 
than  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  would 
(Continued  on  page  18) 

^  *  ¥■ 

A  Song  of  Passion 

I  wade  in  sorrow's  shallow  pool. 
Alone  and  friendless  in  my  grief. 
And  feel  the  sting  as  if  a  fool, 
A  sting  from  which  no  real  relief 
Can  conquer  or  destroy.  I  am 
In  mercy's  brutal  care  a  child. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  peers  a  sham. 
For  what  I  wished  of  life,  beguiled 
I  found  one  truth  at  last  rem'ained: 
Fair  favor  lost  is  ne'er  regained. 
Nor  is  the  loss  worth  to  the  pained 
Half  again  in  gold  acceptance  paid; 
The  troubled  heart  is  never  stayed. 

—Larry  Andrews 
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not  have  precluded,  but  would  only 
have  accelerated,  a  war  of  revenge, 
that  the  sooner  (Germany  recovered, 
the  sooner  she  would  have  struck 
again.  The  embittered  resentment  of 
the  German  people  is  to  be  found 
engrained  not  so  much  in  the  at- 
tempted settlement  as  in  the  effects 
of  the  war.  The  war  itself  introduced 
territorial,  economic,  and  social 
changes  which  no  treaty  could  have 
arrested  or  brought  under  complete 
control. 

The  last  point  of  consolation  to 
Wilson  and  his  colleagues  is:  if  the 
actions  of  1919  failed,  it  was  not  the 
treaty,  but  the  people  who  aggravated 
its  faults  and  dimmed  most  of  its 
virtues.  After  the  attempt  at  inter- 
national co-operation,  nations  fell 
apart.  Some  thought  of  the  treaty  as 
an  unread  piece  of  paper;  Americans 
failed  to  educate  themselves  into  its 
problems;  Britain  and  France  con- 
tinued to  quarrel  with  each  other. 
The  idealism  of  the  treaty  was 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
there  existed  an  international  com- 
munity, the  members  of  which  were 
linked  together  by  corporate  senti- 
ment. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
flames  of  nationalism  were  still  glow- 
ing, and  the  hopes  of  a  "world  con- 
sciousness" must  wait  for  a  brighter 
day. 

The  Versailles  system,  whatever 
its  defects  may  have  been,  did  re- 
spond to  the  demand  of  the  moment. 
It  provided  a  security  which  gave 
opportunity  for  recovery.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  security  would  have 
lasted  much  longer  had  it  not  been 
for  the  weakness  of  the  victor  nations. 
Remember  that  Hitler  did  not  come 
on  the  scene  until  the  Rhineland  was 
rearmed,  which  was  a  breach  with 
the  treaty  itself.  In  the  world  pre- 
dicament with  which  the  treaty  had 
to  cope,  it  was  the  best  solution  to 
the  problems.  With  its  innumerable 
defects  it  attempted  at  least  to  offer 
the  world  a  better  means  of  settling 
international  disputes  than  ever  be- 
fore attempted. 
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Race  to  Helsinki 

( Continued  from  page  6 ) 

ing  home  from  a  visit  to  the  World's 
Fair.  They  were  very  friendly,  and 
I  enjoyed  talking  and  joking  with 
them. 

My  ride  ended  at  the  Dutch  border, 
however,  as  the  Russian  visa  stamped 
on  my  passport  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  Dutch  pohce.  I  was  called  in 
to  be  questioned,  thereby  losing  my 
place  with  the  Dutch  tourists  as  they 
were  anxious  to  get  home.  But  I  was 
only  temporarily  detained  and  soon 
caught  another  ride  which  carried  me 
through  the  great  cities  of  Rotterdam 
and  The  Hague  and  on  into  Amster- 
dam. I  quickly  sought  out  the  hostel 
and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
several  of  my  and  Paul's  Luxembourg 
friends  staying  there.  We  had  a 
merry  but  somewhat  short  reunion 
as  I  was  too  tired  to  party.  I  ate  my 
own  makeshift  supper  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cheese  and  bread 
and  then  went  straight  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  an 
American  girl  decided  that  she  and 
I  should  hitchhike  together.  Against 
my  better  judgment,  I  consented.  In 
less  than  two  hours,  I  regretted  my 
decision.  It  took  us  nearly  three  hours 
to  get  out  of  the  city.  We  must  have 
tried  a  dozen  of  her  'Tm  positive  that 
this  is  the  right  way"  suggestions,  and 
I  think  we'd  still  be  there  if  a  man 
and  his  wife  hadn't  noticed  our  plight 
and  came  to  our  rescue.  They  not 
only  took  us  to  the  right  road,  but  on 
to  the  next  town— Utrecht.  I  man- 
aged to  ditch  my  girl  friend  there  and 
struck  off  alone. 

I  was  able  to  salvage  what  was  left 
of  a  dismal  day  by  getting  to  the 
German  border  just  before  dark.  My 
situation  was  serious,  and  I  was 
panic-stricken.  Here  it  was  the  second 
night,  and  I  had  barely  managed  to 
cross  Holland,  the  smallest  country  I 
had  to  go  through.  I  had  planned  to 
spend  this  night  in  Hamburg,  but 
Hamburg  was  160  miles  away.  It 
was  5:30!  Time  passed.  Six  o'clock 
came  and  left;  then  seven.  The  Ger- 
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man  passport  officers  had  noticed  me 
and  were  trying  to  get  me  a  ride,  but 
to  no  avail.  As  eight  o'clock  neared, 
I  decided  to  take  the  bus  on  in  to  the 
little  border  town  of  Nordham  and 
find  a  place  to  sleep.  Then  I  got  a 
break.  The  tourist  police  had  a  man 
who  would  take  me  to  Bremen— 100 
miles.  I  was  overjoyed  at  this  stroke 
of  luck.  You  can  imagine  how  happy 
I  was  when,  on  questioning  my  new- 
found companion  (who  spoke  fluent 
English ) ,  I  discovered  that  he  was  a 
Dane  and  was  going  straight  to  Cop- 
enhagen. I  can't  begin  to  describe 
here  my  relief  and  thankfulness  when 
he  said  that  he  would  take  me  with 
him  to  Copenhagen.  My  problems 
were  solved. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  in  Ham- 
burg, and  the  next  morning  before 
we  left,  I  bought  a  fine  German  cam- 
era, a  Voigtlander.  We  continued  on 
to  Copenhagen  arriving  early  that 
night.  We  made  one  stop  to  pick  up 
two  cute  Swedish  girls  who  were  on 
their  way  back  home  to  Sweden. 
They  continued  on  through  Copen- 
hagen that  night  since  they  had 
friends  just  across  the  Sound  in  Hel- 
singborg.  But  before  we  parted,  they 
both  gave  me  their  addresses  and 
asked  me  to  visit  them  at  their  homes 
on  my  return  from  Russia.  I  did. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  at  the 
Copenhagen  Youth  Hostel,  I  went 
into  town  the  next  morning  to  see 
about  getting  my  boat  ticket  across 
to  Sweden.  There  was  a  boat  leaving 
at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  which 
gave  me  a  few  hours  to  see  some  of 
Copenhagen. 

It  is  truly  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
nice  to  think  that  I  would  return 
there  after  my  Russian  tour.  I  noticed 
that  "Gone  with  the  Wind"  was  play- 
ing at  one  of  the  prominent  theaters, 
and  on  inquiring,  was  told  that  it 
had  been  showing  for  nearly  three 
months.  (Incidentally  it  was  still 
there  when  I  returned  from  Russia  a 
month  later. ) 

It  was  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
As  we  were  crossing  to  Helsingborg, 


it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  I  had 
less  than  two  days  left,  and  I  still  had 
something  like  seven  hundred  miles 
to  go  to  catch  that  train.  Seven  hun- 
dred miles,  nearly  four  hundred  of 
which  I  would  have  to  hitchhike 
through  a  country  I  had  never  before 
set  foot  in. 

Immediately  after  docking,  I  be- 
gan hitchhiking  in  this  new  country. 
It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  I  was  lucky  because  a  U.S.  army 
sergeant  saw  my  American  flag  and 
stopped  for  me.  He  was  stationed  in 
Germany,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
on  a  tour  of  Sweden.  I  was  glad  to 
see  some  Americans,  and  they  were 
evidently  quite  happy  to  have  come 
upon  me.  We  arrived  in  Jonkoping 
about  nine  that  night.  We  began 
searching  for  a  hotel  and  "happened" 
to  ask  directions  from  a  couple  of 
Swedish  girls.  (These  Swedish  girls 
always  seem  to  be  in  couples. )  They 
were  more  than  willing  to  try  to  help 
us,  and,  since  they  couldn't  speak 
English,  they  hopped  into  the  already 
overcrowded  little  Volkswagen  and 
proceeded  to  direct  us  to  a  hotel. 
They  were  very  likeable,  and  our 
inability  to  converse  with  them  made 
them  all  the  more  charming.  So  we 
had  a  party. 

I  left  early  the  next  morning  after 
bidding  my  American  friends  a  fond 
farewell.  Getting  an  early  start  means 
a  lot  in  hitchhiking,  and  this  time  it 
saved  me.  I  made  it  in  to  Stockholm 
by  three  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

At  the  booking  agency  I  found  out 
that  there  was  a  boat  leaving  at  five 
o'clock  for  an  overnight  crossing  to 
Finland.  However,  the  boat  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  Turku,  Fin- 
land the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  this  left  me  four  hours 
to  get  from  Turku  to  Helsinki.  I  was 
also  informed  that  a  regular  bus 
service  connected  the  boat  service 
with  Helsinki.  The  bus  was  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  Helsinki  at  noon.  This 
would  be  too  late.  After  an  exhaustive 
but  futile  search  for  some  other  pos- 
sible means  to  get  to  Helsinki  in  time, 
including  a  phone  call  to  Scandi- 
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navian  Airlines  to  try  to  arrange  a 
free  ride,  the  booking  agent  sug- 
gested that  I  take  the  boat  and  try 
to  talk  the  bus  driver  into  getting  to 
Helsinki  before  noon.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  only  way,  so  I  bought  my 
ticket. 

The  trip  was  quiet  and  uneventful, 
though  I  stayed  up  nearly  half  the 
night  worrying  about  the  morrow. 
The  bus  was  there  waiting  when  we 
docked  at  Turku  the  next  morning. 
It  was  8:  30  before  the  bus  left,  carry- 
ing me  on  the  last  lap  of  my  race. 
Midway  between  Turku  and  Hel- 
sinki there  is  a  wayside  station  where 
all  the  travelers,  going  to  and  from 
the  two  cities,  stop  to  rest.  We  stop- 
ped there,  and  I  realized,  having  been 
unable  to  reach  the  bus  driver's  sym- 
pathy, that  I  was  going  to  be  late. 
We  were  halfway,  and  it  was  10:20. 
This  was  a  crisis.  I  collected  my  wits 
and  put  them  to  work.  Looking  about 
me,  I  saw  a  car  getting  ready  to  pull 
out  on  the  road  to  Helsinki.  Shouting 
for  all  I  was  worth,  I  ran  to  the  car 
and  explained  my  distress  to  its  be- 
wildered occupants.  It  was  a  miracle 
that  they  understood  English,  but 
they  did  and  agreed  to  help  me.  I 
ran  back  to  the  bus  and  unloaded  the 
luggage  compartment.  Grabbing  my 
bag  and  leaving  the  others  scattered 
over  the  ground,  I  raced  back  to  my 
succors  who  were  beginning  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  things.  They  were 
as  excited  as  I  was. 

Over  the  bumpy  dirt  road,  which 
was  interrupted  by  numerous  detours 
due  to  construction,  we  raced  along. 
We  arrived  in  Helsinki  and  pulled 
up  to  the  station  a  few  moments 
later.  As  I  raced  into  the  station  with 
my  bag,  I  glanced  at  the  clock.  It 
was  twelve  minutes  until  twelve.  I 
stopped.  The  silly  race  that  meant  so 
much  to  me  was  over.  I  smiled  at  the 
thought  that  I  had  won.  For  a  few 
moments  I  stood  contemplating  the 
events  of  the  last  few  hectic  days. 
Then  I  sighed  and,  picking  up  my 
bag,  walked  toward  track  number  one 
where  the  Leningrad  express  was 
waiting.  ^ 
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MOVIES 

December  19-24 

Old  2V//er— Walt  Disney  produc- 
tion.  State  Theater. 

December  25-31 

Third  Man  on  the  Mountain — 
Walt  Disney  production,  starring 
Michael  Rennie  and  Janet  Munro. 
State  Theater. 

Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth 
— Starring  Pat  Boone,  Arlene  Dahl, 
James  Mason,  and  Diane  Baker.  Car- 
olina Theater. 

January 

The  Mirac/e— Unusual  love  story 
starring  Carroll  Baker  and  Roger 
Moore.  Carolina  Theater. 

Never  So  Few— Stars  Frank  Sina- 
tra and  Gina  Lollobrigida.  Carolina 
Theater. 

Operation  Pe^^icoa^— Hilarious  ser- 
vice farce  starring  Cary  Grant,  Tony 
Curtis,  and  Joan  O'Brien.  State  The- 
ater. 

On  the  Beach— Stars  Gregory  Peck 
and  Ava  Gardner.  A  story  about  the 
end  of  the  world  by  nuclear  v^^arfare. 
State  Theater. 

Big  Fisherman — Starring  Howard 
Keel  and  Susan  Kohner.  State  The- 
ater. 

Goliath  and  the  Barbarians — Stars 
Steve  Reeves.  State  Theater. 


PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND 
SPEAKERS 

Jtsrsuary  14-16 

House  of  Granada  Alba — Palmetto 
Players.  Converse  College  Chapel 
Theater. 

Jariuary  4 

Willkmi  L.  S hirer  —  Noted  News 
Analyst.   Twichell  Auditorium. 

January  11 

Hyatt  Music  Club  Variety  Show — 
Twichell  Auditorium. 

February  2-6 

The  Gazebo— Theater,  Camp 
Croft.   Comic  Mystery. 

February  11-12 

Junior  Follies  —  Converse  College 
Chapel  Theater. 

TV— WSPA 

December  19 

Holiday  Bowl  —  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida — Lenoir-Rhyne  vs.  Texas  A. 
and  I.  12:30. 

Bluebonnet  Bowl — Houston,  Tex. 
Clemson  vs.  Texas  Christian,  3:30. 

December  22 

Gator  Bowl — Jacksonville,  Florida 
—  Georgia  Tech  vs.  Arkansas.  2:00. 

January  1 

Orange  Bowl  —  Miami,  Florida- 
Georgia  vs.  Missouri.  12:45. 


Cottoji  Bowl — Dallas,  Texas — Syr- 
acuse vs.  Texas.  3:30. 

RADIO— V/SPA 

Metropolitan  Opera — Saturday  aft- 
ernoons at  2:00. 

Stereo— AM  and  FM.  Saturday  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  Sunday  from  1:05  to 
2:05  p.m. 

New  York  Philharmonic — Sunday 
evenings  from  9:05  to  11:00. 

Don  Giovanni — Opera  on  film. 

Mozart's  opera,  Don  Giovanni,  was 
first  performed  October  29,  1787,  in 
Prague,  Mozart's  favorite  city.  This 
first  perf  ormance  was  directed  by  Mo- 
zart and  was  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess with  his  Bohemian  admirers.  The 
first  performances  of  the  opera  at 
Vienna,  the  musical  center  of  the 
world  at  that  time,  was  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. The  failure  of  the  opera  at  Vi- 
enna clearly  shows  a  part  of  the  trag- 
edy of  the  composer's  life.  His  genius 
was  never  fully  understood  nor  recog- 
nized by  the  people  of  his  time.  He 
was  constantly  in  debt,  but  the  men- 
tal anguish  he  suffered  never  hindered 
his  creative  abilities. 

Musically  and  dramatically  Don 
Giovanni  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  the 
first  opera  in  which  the  Opera  Seria 
and  Opera  Buff  a  forms  of  opera  are 
combined— the  tragedy  and  comedy 
blended  together.  Mozart,  himself, 
termed  the  opera  dramma  giocoso. 
Don  Giovanni  is  the  Italian  Don 
Juan,  the  famous  Spanish  character. 
The  libretto  for  the  opera  was  written 
by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who  also  wrote 
the  libretto  for  Mozart's  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro. 

This  particular  pei'formance  is  a 
film  made  at  the  1954  and  1955  Salz- 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Carl  Pruett 


Someone  has  said  there  is  in  the 
Far  East  a  charm  tliat  wraps  itself 
around  the  heart  and  never  lets  go. 
You  laugh!  So  did  I!  Today  I  do 
not  laugh!  My  thoughts  turn  ever 
Eastward,  and  in  memory  again  I 
see  the  magnificence  of  the  Korean 
sun  rising  above  the  silent  hills.  The 
sun  slowly  rises  from  behind  a  tow- 
ering snow  -  peaked  mountain  or  a 
range  of  hills  green  with  the  spring- 
grasses  and  dotted  with  an  enormous 
display  of  massive  brown  boulders. 
There  is  silence  and  calm,  and  one 
truly  realizes  the  presence  and  do- 
minion of  the  Creator.  This  is  truly 
the  "land  of  the  morning  calm." 

As  in  the  calm  of  the  morning  so  is 
there  beauty  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing. A  fiery  sun  slowly  sinks  in  a 
scarlet  sky  and  sheds  beams  of  bril- 
liant color  across  the  wavering  fields 
of  rice  or  casts  its  shadow  upon  the 
golden-brown  shocks  of  grain  stand- 
ing like  stately  guardians  of  the  land. 
Then  in  the  distance,  as  the  last  rays 
of  light  of  the  disappearing  day  strike 
the  purple  mountains,  I  hear  again 
the  melody  of  ancient  folk  songs  sung 
by  a  village  farmer  floating  softly 
across  the  quiet  valley. 

Come!  Join  me  as  I  travel  over  the 
waves  of  memory  to  that  distant  land. 
It  was  late  one  evening  in  June  1954 
that  the  ship  docked  at  Inchon  harbor, 
and  I  received  my  first  impression  of 
Korea.  The  late  evening  sun  beat 
down  upon  the  ugly  docks  where 
porters  were  running  back  and  forth 


with  heavy  loads  of  cargo,  and  chil- 
dren with  dreary  faces  and  tattered 
clothing  were  scratching  for  bits  of 
food  in  the  garbage.  In  the  back- 
ground was  a  group  of  bleak,  bomb- 
shattered,  half-patched  buildings,  and 
beyond  this  a  panorama  of  shabby 
mud  huts  and  tin  shacks.  In  the  air 
was  the  stench  of  fish  and  a  thick, 
choking  smoke.  By  the  time  my  gear 
had  been  loaded  and  I  had  climbed 
into  my  conveyance  ( an  Army  deuce 
and  a  half),  darkness  had  fallen.  As 
the  truck  moved  out  from  the  harbor 
and  down  the  streets  of  Inchon,  I 
could  see  flickering  candles  here  and 
there,  breaking  through  the  Ethio- 
pian veil  of  night. 

The  truck  bumped  and  bounced 
along  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  before  I  finally  arrived  at 
Headquarters,  728th  Military  PoHce 
Battalion.  There,  I  was  to  make  my 
home  for  the  next  sixteen  months. 
My  thoughts  of  that  first  night  come 
vividly  back  to  me  now,  and  I  know 
my  wish  was  to  be  anywhere  but 
Korea.  The  next  weeks,  however, 
were  to  bring  about  a  magnanimous 
change. 


I  early  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  Korean  boy  who  worked  at 
Headquarters,  and  we  soon  became 
close  friends.  Through  him  I  learned 
much  of  the  history  and  legends  of 
Korea,  and  by  his  guidance  was  able 
to  see  much  of  the  beauty  in  Korea. 
Most  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoon  was  soon  being  consumed 
by  visits  to  parks,  temples,  palaces, 
or  with  hikes  through  the  fields  and 
up  the  mountains.  Despite  the  glitter- 
ing beauty  of  the  temples  and  palaces, 
it  was  the  Korean  landscape  that  im- 
pressed me  most.  When  I  got  out  in 
the  hills  and  fields  away  from  the 
squalid  and  pathetic  villages  with 
their  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease,  I 
felt  myself  in  a  different  world.  It 
was  mainly  during  these  long  and 
happy  walks  that  my  friend  related  to 
me  many  of  the  age-old  myths  and 
legends.  The  first,  I  recall,  was  the 
legend  of  Korea's  founding. 

The  legend  has  it  that  the  origin 
was  Heaven.  Long,  long  ago,  a  son 
of  the  great  Lord  of  Heaven  came 
down  to  Mt.  Taipaik,  an  intermediary 
point  between  heaven  and  earth,  to 
save  the  world  from  chaos  and  catas- 
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trophc.  By  the  will  of  (lod  he  govern- 
eil  the  people  kindly  and  served  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  Korean  prince 
who  founded  Chosun,  the  first  Korean 
state.  Chosun  means  "Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm,"  touched  by  the  first 
beam  of  the  rising  sun. 

As  we  sauntered  along  a  pathway, 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  on  our  way  to 
an  old  mountain-top  monastery,  we 
passed  a  queer  looking  post  with 
carved  faces  which  had  gaping 
mouths  and  bulging  eyes.  On  inquir- 
ing I  found  this  object  to  be  a  "devil 
post."  Originally  they  had  to  do  with 
demons.  It  was  believed  there  were 
spirits  everywhere,  devil  spirits  and 
good  spirits,  and  these  posts  were  to 
ward  off  the  devils. 

Unique  in  their  artistic  workman- 
ship these  "devil  posts"  have  now 
been  neglected.  They  have  decayed, 
fallen  by  the  roadside  and  rotted.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  one  of  these  posts 
might  not  be  seen,  although  some 
may  be  found  in  approaches  to  tem- 
ples. Near  these  temples  one  may  also 
see  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
scenery.  There  are  rustic  bridges, 
silent  ponds,  and  shrine-like  resting 
places  with  stone  lanterns  and  re- 
ligious symbols.  Inside  the  temple 
itself  may  be  seen  a  great  statue  of 
Buddha  made  of  stone,  polished 
wood,  or  gilded  metal  with  bowls  of 
burning  incense  at  the  base.  Big  lan- 
terns often  hang  from  the  ceiling, 
and  there  are  drums  and  gongs  which 
w^ere  originally  used  to  awaken  the 
gods  before  praying  to  them.  Bud- 
dhism is  fading  swiftly  out  of  exist- 
ence in  Korea  today,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  temples  are  remote  and  often 
by-passed. 

When  I  traveled  across  the  country 
like  this,  I  often  saw  half-spherical 
mounds  of  dirt  surrounded  by  water- 
breaks  of  grass-covered  earth.  These 
are  Korean  graves.  Here  too  lies  an 
interesting  story.  There  are  few  ceme- 
teries in  Korea,  and  the  graves  are 
scattered  hither  and  yonder  about  the 
countryside.  Most  often  these  graves 
are  on  a  hill  or  a  knoll,  for  the  Ko- 


r<'aiis  originally  buried  where  the 
necromancers  considered  it  lucky. 
Though  this  superstitution  long  ago 
disappeared,  there  are  still  relatively 
few  graveyards. 

It  is  told  that  in  1895  after  the 
Japanese  had  taken  over  in  Korea, 
Japanese  assassins  gained  entrance 
into  the  royal  palace  of  Queen  Min. 
The  Queen  fled,  but  the  murderers 
pursued  her  and  hacked  her  to  pieces 
with  their  swords.  Her  body  was 
burned,  and  the  remains  were  dump- 
ed into  a  well  to  conceal  the  crime. 
Only  one  small  bone  was  recovered, 
but  a  suitable  place  of  burial  was 
sought  by  the  astrologers.  The  spot 
which  they  decided  on  was  occupied 
by  a  village.  Nevertheless,  the  homes 
were  destroyed  over  a  thousand  acres, 
an  artificial  hill  fifty  feet  high  was 
raised,  trees  and  grass  were  planted, 
and  the  bone  was  interred  with  royal 
ceremony. 


The  longer  I  remained  in  Korea, 
the  more  I  became  interested  in  the 
people  and  their  customs.  There  is 
here  a  curious  mixture  of  old  and 
new.  Many  people  dress  in  Western 
style  clothes  for  instance,  but  more 
hold  to  the  traditional  dress  of  earlier 
days.  The  women  wear  an  ensemble 
consisting  of  three  parts:  a  long  full 
skirt  reaching  to  the  ankles,  fastened 
above  the  breast,  and  secured  by  a 
draw  string;  a  wide  sash;  and  a  short 
jacket  fastened  with  ribbons.  This 
costume  is  completed  with  long  white 
stockings  and  elf-like  slippers.  As  a 
whole  the  Korean  women  are  not 
beautiful,  but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions —  the  exquisite  doll-like  orien- 
tals with  the  appearance  of  ivory 
statuettes. 

The  men  wear  white  blousy 
britches  tied  tight  at  the  ankles,  loose 
shirts,  and  ballet-itype,  rubber  shoes. 
Occasionally  I  saw  a  noble  (yangban) 


of  the  old  regime  with  his  spotless 
white  garments,  topknot,  and  high 
hat.  Originally  these  nobles  traveled 
with  numerous  retainers.  Any  kind  of 
service  or  physical  effort  was  con- 
sidered beneath  him.  When  he  travel- 
ed, a  coolie  walked  on  each  side  of 
him  to  hold  up  his  arms  so  he  would 
not  have  the  burden  of  carrying  them. 
Although  today  the  noble  has  been 
stripped  of  all  land  and  wealth,  is 
poverty-stricken,  and  lives  in  a  miser- 
able hut,  he  can  still  be  seen  walking 
proudly  with  head  held  high. 

As  I  became  closer  acquainted  with 
people  and  developed  friendships  in 
the  nearby  villages,  I  began  to  visit 
schools,  churches,  and  private  homes. 
My  friend  was  a  member  of  a  little 
church  in  the  nearby  village  of  Kok- 
kyo  Ri,  and  I  sometimes  visited  with 
him  there.  These  small  churches  are 
quite  different  from  those  in  America. 
They  usually  consist  of  one  room  with 
a  pulpit,  no  seats,  heat,  or  song  books 
except  for  those  which  are  personally 
owned.  The  congregation  sits  on  the 
floor,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  In  the  particular 
church  I  visited,  the  entire  congre- 
gation insisted  that  I  use  the  only 
cushion  there.  Everyone  seemed  to 
consider  me  a  guest  of  honor,  and  I 
was  asked  to  give  a  talk  which  would 
be  translated  by  my  companion. 
These  churches  and  the  large  ones  in 
the  big  cities,  such  as  Seoul  and 
Pusan,  are  filled  and  overflowing  at 
every  service. 

After  the  prayer  service  was  over, 
the  minister  invited  us  into  his  small 
dwelling,  which  consisted  of  a  sitting 
room  and  a  kitchen.  We  sat  around 
on  the  floor  and  were  served  sweet 
cakes  and  tea,  a  luxury  reserved  for 
the  most  special  occasion.  It  would 
be  diflfiicult  for  me  to  describe  the  de- 
votion and  sincerity  of  these  people 
to  their  rehgion  and  relationships 
with  others. 

Comparable  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
religious  beliefs  is  the  devotion  to 
education.  There  are  insufficient 
schools  in  Korea.  For  those  they  have, 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  freezing  tem- 
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peratures  of  winter.  Schools  are  not 
free  in  Korea,  and  children  often  go 
without  sufficient  food  or  clothing  in 
order  to  attend.  All  schools  including 
universities  are  greatly  overcrowded, 
and  the  entrance  requirements  are 
stiff.  The  standards  of  scholarship 
are  high,  and  only  the  best  of  students 
obtain  admittance  to  college. 

Several  times  during  my  residence 
in  Korea,  my  friend  and  I  toured  the 
royal  palace  'and  grounds  in  Seoul. 
Most  of  this  great  palace  was  con- 
structed in  1404.  We  entered  through 
a  huge  wooden  gate,  one  of  the  oldest 
remaining  wooden  structures  i  n 
Seoul.  From  here  we  crossed  an 
ancient  stone  bridge,  the  site  of  an 
historical  uprising,  and  approached 
the  main  hall  of  the  royal  palace, 
which  is  beautiful  in  its  oriental  style 
and  color.  The  architecture  of  this 
building  is  patterned  from  the  post 
and  lentel  system.  The  roofs  are  con- 
structed with  long  slender  poles  of  a 
weather  resistant  wood.  Sculptured 
figures  and  animals  are  along  the  roof 
tops  and  gables.  The  main  entrance 
leads  across  an  ante-room  to  the  im- 
perial throne  room.  In  this  room  we 
saw  glistening  teak-wood  floors  and  a 
throne  with  a  backdrop  of  gilt  drap- 
eries which  are  woven  with  an  intri- 
cate peacock  design.  On  each  side 
of  the  throne  are  huge  urns  of  black 
teak-wood  inlaid  with  pearl  design. 

After  leaving  the  main  hall  which 
houses  various  treasures  consisting  of 
statuary,  urns,  china,  and  gold  work, 
we  passed  various  other  buildings 
until  we  reached  the  stone  stairway 
leading  to  the  secret  gardens.  In  these 
gardens  are  located  the  beautiful  lotus 
pond  and  the  famous  Usoo  Moon 
( Fish  Water  Gate ) .  This  gate  is  a 
curious  form  of  architecture  known 
for  the  two  single  pillars  supporting 
the  roof.  It  is  complete  in  symmetry 
and  balance  excelling  in  simplicity 
and  aesthetic  value.  During  the  1623 
rebellion,  the  Queen  hid  herself  from 
the  rebels  near  this  gate.  Above  the 
gate  are  the  massive  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  great  entertainment  pavil- 
ion, which  was  used  for  royal  parties 


and  recreation.  To  the  left  of  this 
hall  is  the  building  which  was  used 
by  the  queen  for  royal  sericulture  in 
1694.  The  crates  are  still  inside  the 
building.  From  here  we  passed 
through  flower  gardens,  by  lily  pools 
and  pavilions,  and  back  out  the  main 
gate. 

At  other  times  we  rambled  the 
cobbled  streets  of  Seoul,  visiting 
shops  and  places  of  interest.  Here 
again  is  a  mixture  of  old  and  new. 
There  are  modern  cars,  but  there  are 
also  the  age-old  ox-drawn  carts. 
There  are  brick  buldings  with  plate 
glass  windows,  but  there  are  more 
open-front  stalls  with  such  goods  as 
pastry,  clothing,  flowers,  and  wares 
of  brass,  jade,  and  teakwood.  Here 
too  are  the  ancient  structures  raised 
in  oriental  splendor  and  exotic  color, 
erected  by  the  toil  and  sweat  of  men 
long  forgotten  and  unknown.  The 
sound  of  honking  horns  is  mixed  with 
the  call  of  the  peddler  trudging  up 
and  down  and  the  creaking  of  the 
farmer's  cart  loaded  with  rosy  apples, 
golden  persimmons,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  bronze  colored  chestnuts. 

Occasionally  I  visited  the  mission 
compounds  in  Seoul.  Here  one  day  an 
old  missionary  described  to  me  the 
Seoul  of  some  forty  years  before.  At 
that  time  Seoul  was  surrounded  by  a 
massive,  thirty  foot  wall,  constructed 
entirely  by  manpower,  of  huge  gran- 
ite blocks.  This  wall  contained  eight 
gates  and  enclosed  an  area  of  fourteen 
miles.  Today  only  portions  of  the  wall 
and  three  gates  remain  standing.  In 
the  old  days  a  huge  bell  was  hung 
in  the  center  of  Seoul  and  was  rung 


at  morning  and  evening  to  signal  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  gates. 
Only  officials  and  foreigners  were  al- 
lowed on  the  streets  after  dark.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  lights,  and 
the  city  was  draped  in  thick  black- 
ness. Today  in  most  side  streets  and 
on  the  outskirts  the  main  source  of 
light  is  still  candles  and  lanterns. 

The  funeral  procession  in  Korea  is 
something  quite  interesting.  On  one 
of  our  walks  to  Seoul,  my  companion 
and  I  passed  one  of  these  processions. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  en- 
closed within  an  elaborately  orna- 
mented coffin  and  then  placed  on  a 
platform  covered  with  a  canopy.  This 
platform  is  carried  by  means  of  slen- 
der poles  which  are  run  under  it. 
Several  pallbearers  are  on  each  side. 
At  the  front  of  the  procession  a  group 
of  musicians  play  weird-sounding  in- 
struments, and  at  the  rear  are  the 
mourners  and  the  family  which  often 
consists  of  only  the  male  members. 

Equally  as  interesting  is  the  Ko- 
rean wedding  and  family  life.  Though 
I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending a  wedding,  I  was  told  it  was 
a  great  time  of  rejoicing — probably 
the  most  important  celebration  in 
Korea.  The  traditional  wedding  cere- 
mony is  filled  with  a  great  deal  of 
color,  symbolism,  and  ritual,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  feast.  All  kinds  of 
meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  pastries, 
candies,  and  an  abundance  of  wine 
are  served.  Many  weddings  in  Korea 
today  are  a  curious  mixture  of  tradi- 
tional and  Christian. 

The  Korean  family  is  patriarchal 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Abandon  flighty!  All  the  boys  did  dance 

With  souls  of  wit  that  thought  on  happen-chance. 

Or  more,  or  less,  as  partying  they  were. 

And  never,  dreaminess,  hope  to  occur 

To  happy?  hearts  that  dove-like  dip,  then  rise. 

To  lighter  airs,  where  pressure's  less,  and  sighs 

More  volatile  infect  the  sense  —  where  gloom 

His  conquered  cannot  keep  within  the  room 

Of  silence  deep  or  hindered  spirit,  loath 

To  laugh  —  to  see  a  joke  in  epitaph. 

—Fred  Henry 
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PRE-PLEDGED 


  by   

Spratt  White 


Gaston  Johnson,  a  tall,  angular 
faced,  well-dressed  young  man,  had 
just  about  forgotten  all  the  prelimi- 
naries of  entrance  exams,  applica- 
tions, and  deciding  on  schools  when 
he  arrived  in  his  family's  station 
wagon  at  the  school  of  his  choice. 
The  large  three-story,  brick  fresh- 
man dormitory  frowned  down  at  him 
as  he  stepped  from  the  car  onto  the 
grass  of  Cumstucky  College  for  Men. 

The  dormitory  was  built  with  the 
usual  columned  doorway  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  long  windowed  front.  The 
front  terminated  as  it  jutted  forward 
on  either  end  for  about  seventy-five 
feet  so  that  the  building  was  shaped 
like  a  gigantic,  square  "U." 

Finding  his  way  to  the  main  office 
he  also  found  about  a  dozen  or  so 
others,  also  wishing  to  know  their 
room  assignment,  the  way  to  the 
dining  hall,  and  other  information 
that  must  be  known.  So  taking  a  seat 
by  a  window  he  began  to  watch  and 
wait  his  turn. 

As  he  bent  over  to  pick  up  a  Life 
from  the  magazine  stand,  he  sud- 
denly felt  a  cold,  wet  shock  on  his 
left  knee  which  was  followed  by  a 
flurry  of  apologies  from  the  holder 
of  an  upside  down,  very  empty  Coca- 
Cola  cup.  His  pants  leg  clung  to  him 
from  his  knee  down  in  the  sticky  way 
things  of  this  sort  have.  In  mulling 


this  over  he  did  not  hear  or  notice  at 
first  the  person  to  blame  for  his  pre- 
dicament. 

".  .  .  don't  know  why  I  always  end 
up  doin'  somethin'  like  this,"  was 
finally  heard  coming  in  a  light  bari- 
tone voice  from  the  long  neck  of 
Allendale  Johnathan  Prince,  Jr. 

"Aw,  forget  it,"  replied  the  victim. 
Gaston  then  joined  with  this  other 
young  man  in  the  social  maneuver  of 
trying  to  think  of  something  to  say 
and  not  let  the  other  know  what  one 
is  doing. 

"Oh,  I'm  John  Prince  —  just  got 
here  today,"  stated  the  stranger. 
"You're  -  uh  -  " 

"Gaston  Johnson.  So  did  I,  and 
I'm  kinda  wondering  what  to  do 
about  this  pair  of  pants  right  now.  I 
don't  know  where  to  change  or  .  .  ." 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
absence  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Ris- 
ing to  see  if  he  could  find  someone  to 
help  him,  Gaston  spotted  the  gangly 
figure  of  Mr.  Price  shoving  through 
to  a  white  haired  lady  behind  a  dark 
mahogany  desk  and  then  heard  him 
announce  in  a  not  so  light  baritone 
voice  that  ".  .  .  this  boy  back  here's 
got  his  pants  wet  and  want's  to  know 
where  he  can  change  'em."  This  was 
followed  by  a  noticeable  titter  of 
laughter  from  the  crowd  with  an 
actual  loud  guffaw  from  John  Prince 


as  he  caught  the  point.  Gaston 
thought  it  best  that  he  wait  for  the 
lady  to  come  to  him. 

With  the  pants  changed  and  the 
room  assigned,  Gaston  began  un- 
packing his  luggage  and  carrying  it 
up  to  the  third  floor  where  on  the 
second  trip  he  noticed  another  set  of 
luggage  being  set  beside  the  other 
bed.  In  his  worry  over  the  strangeness 
of  the  place  and  the  coke  incident,  he 
had  forgotten  about  having  a  room- 
mate and  not  knowing  who  he  was. 
Contemplating  this  on  the  way  up  the 
steps,  he  once  again  reversed  his 
thoughts  to  the  coke. 

"I  just  hope  it  isn't  that  darn 
clumsy  .  .  ." 

"Gaston,  boy!  Hey,  we're  room- 
mates—how about  that!" 

"Yeah?  That's  great  isn't  it?"  he 
managed  to  get  out. 

He  knew  it  sounded  insincere,  but 
it  didn't  seem  to  phase  his  new  friend 
who  continued  in  a  seeming  perpetual 
state  of  jubilance. 

That  night,  on  Gaston's  suggestion, 
the  two  embarked  in  John's  new  Ford 
Fairlane  to  the  nearest  restaurant  and 
best  show  they  could  find.  The  res- 
taurant turned  out  to  be  a  new  place, 
branded  by  a  blazing  neon  sign  as 
"The  Plum." 

In  the  ensuing  conversation  the 
usual  majors  were  discussed  with 
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other  topics  which  had  no  particular 
meaning  until  John  mumbled  through 
a  hamburger,  "Thought  any  about 
fraternities,  Gas?" 

Accepting  the  new  nickname,  Gas- 
ton replied,  "No,  not  much  anyway. 
I  guess   one's    about   as   good  as 
another." 

"Ha,  got'cha  there  buddy,  ain't 
none  of  'em  gonna  take  that  Delta  Phi 
Lambda.  No  sir,  'at's  a  good  frat, 
boy.  My  pop  was  in  it  and  .  .  .  what 
fraternity  was  your  pop  in?"  as  he 
remembered  his  manners. 

Somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
serious  onslaught,  Gaston  felt  almost 
like  he  was  throwing  cold  water  on  a 
hot  fire  when  he  had  to  answer, 
"Heck,  Dad  didn't  get  to  college.  He 
got  married  right  after  high  school 
and  then  with  me  here  and  a  sister  on 
the  way,  he  had  to  go  overseas  to 
Italy  in  World  War  II." 

"Well,  that's  okay  I  guess,"  ceded 
his  friend,  "but  my  pop  came  here  to 
Cumstucky  and  made  all-area  foot- 
ball, president  of  the  student  body, 
and  Grand  Master  of  Delta  Phi 
Lambda.  Lotta  my  friends  were  mem- 
bers, too,  and  brother,  you  better  be- 
heve  I'm  gonna  be  one!" 

The  subject  was  finally  dropped, 
and  the  two  left  for  the  show  where 
John  lost  his  ticket,  argued  with  the 
usher,  and  once  again  managed  to 
spill  a  coke,  on  himself  this  time. 
The  whole  evening  resulted  in  Gaston 
realizing  that  this  guy  wasn't  so  bad 
after  all;  John  had  paid  for  the 
show,  and  except  when  fraternities 
were  mentioned,  he  even  seemed  to 
be  a  likable,  laughable  guy. 

As  things  about  the  campus  began 
to  swing  into  routine,  the  subject  of 
fraternities  was  pretty  well  dropped 
except  for  the  fact  that  Gaston  noticed 
his  roommate  trying  to  sit  at  the 
table  in  the  spacious  lunchroom  with 
guys  in  a  certain  Delta  Phi  Lambda 
fraternity  and  sometimes  perhaps 
laughing  a  little  louder  at  their  jokes 
than  was  necessary. 

The  season  grew  older  and  Gaston, 
too,  got  to  know  certain  members  of 
this  fraternity.  To  him,  they  seemed 


to  be  fine  men;  in  fact,  he  rather  en- 
joyed their  company,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing more.  He  still  said,  as  John  would 
press  him  sometimes,  that  right  now 
one  fraternity  was  still  as  good  as 
another. 

Midsemester  exams  were  coming 
up  the  night  rushing  season  began, 
and  in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
conflicting  influences,  the  freshmen 
were  to  find  time  to  study.  Gaston  and 
John  worked  at  it,  both  of  them  for  a 
while  until  the  night  previous  to  a 
large  and  decisive  history  quiz.  Far 
from  the  mind  of  Gaston  Johnson  was 
anything  but  the  French  phase  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  when  John  arose 
and  began  to  put  on  his  coat. 

Gaston  inquired,  "You  through 
already?" 

"Nah.  I'll  get  at  it  after  a  while 
when  I  get  back." 

"Back  from  where?"  was  the  curi- 
ous reply. 

"Delta  Phi's  are  having  a  "get- 
together"  out  at  "Ernie's"  for  a  while, 
an'  this  guy  I  know  in  there  said  I 
could  come  when  I  asked  him  if  I 
could.  'Spose  to  be  a  blast,  and  I'll 
get  t'know  most  of  the  Delta  Phi's," 
he  explained. 

Gaston  argued,  "Okay,  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  this  test  is 
gonna  be  like  tomorrow.  Man,  I 
wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you." 

"Well,  you're  not  me!  And  I  don't 
care  about  any  damn  history  test  right 
now." 

"Okay,  go!  But  I  wish  you'd  stick 
around  for  your  own  good.  There's  no 
sense  in  this,  boy." 

"Yeah?  Well  you  just  go  to  hell, 
huh?"  The  door  was  slammed  in  Gas- 
ton's face. 

The  party  was  the  predicted  blast. 
In  attempting  to  impress  the  boys, 
John  got  himself  thoroughly  soaked 
with  good  ol'  lager  beer,  danced  with 
everything  in  sight,  and  in  general 
made  an  ass  of  himself,  though  he 
considered  the  evening  well  spent  and 
progressive  to  his  cause.  He  returned 
in  high  spirits,  almost  getting  him- 
self thrown  out  by  the  sleepy  hall 
managers. 


Needless  to  say,  the  history  test 
was  failed,  bringing  his  spirits  down 
and  maybe  waking  their  owner  a 
little.  But  Gaston  noticed  a  more 
decided  change  in  his  usually  ami- 
able companion  which  was  more  than 
just  a  little  concern.  The  normally 
talkative  and  happy  John  Prince  was 
becoming  a  quiet,  planning,  deter- 
mined John  Prince.  This  new  per- 
sonality was  not  entirely  puzzling  to 
Gaston,  because  he  noticed  that  as 
rush  season  drew  to  a  close,  John's 
condition  became  worse.  He  grew 
moodier,  sat  staring  at  the  floor,  and 
almost  forgot  entirely  his  studies.  As 
tests  would  come  John  would  be  seen 
rushing  at  the  last  minute  to  gain 
some  bit  of  knowledge  to  pass  the 
quiz.  He  would  then  be  found  once 
again,  his  eyes  fixed  on  an  imaginery 
point  on  the  floor,  hunched  over,  sit- 


ting on  his  bed.  That  bed  became 
his  home,  his  place  of  sleep,  study, 
and  meditation;  the  latter  making  up 
most  of  his  existence.  When  he  spoke, 
it  was  in  rare  phrases  and  to  answer 
yes  or  no.  Then  came  the  night  of 
the  Delta  Phi  Lambda  rush  party. 
John,  of  course,  was  invited. 

While  John  and  Gaston  prepared 
for  the  social  event,  Gaston  was  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  find  his  roommate 
all  of  a  sudden  coming  back  to  life. 
He  talked  to  everybody  and  every- 
thing, smiled,  laughed  his  easy,  pleas- 
ant laugh,  and  became  a  virtual  cen- 
ter of  mirth.  Then  it  struck  Gaston. 
Tonight  was  his  night,  John's  debut; 
Allendale  Jonathan  Prince,  Jr.,  was 
to  go  on  exhibition  before  the  Delta 
Phi  Lambda  fraternity,  and  he  was 
going  to  be  at  his  best  or  bust.  But 
Gaston  also  realized  the  tenseness  of 
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the  sitiKilion.  lie  luid  svcn  John  on 
that  l)c(l,  n  li\  iiiii,-  corpse,  watcht'd  his 
!i,racles  fall,  waitched  hhii  worry  and 
\A  astf  away  two  weeks  of  his  college 
career  as  he,  himself,  stood  by,  help- 
less. 

Gaston  and  John  arrived  together 
at  the  dance.  The  room  was  a  large, 
spacious  one  with  an  open  ceiling 
that  made  one  feel  as  if  he  were  stand- 
ing inside  of  a  giant,  hollow  moun- 
tain. Rafters — great,  dark,  oak  raft- 
ers— flung  themselves  across  the  room 
as  they  supported  little  dim-colored 
lights.  Tables  clinging  to  the  edge 
of  the  dance  floor  were  similarly  dec- 
orated with  the  small  lights  which 
were  surrounded  by  artificial  leaves 
and  pine  needles.  Over  the  yawning 
fireplace  v\dth  its  heavy  split  log  man- 
tle hung  the  Greek  letters  Delta  Phi 
Lambda— Delta  Phi  Lambda,  spar- 
kling, mystifying,  and  all  encompass- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  one  rushee. 

"Gas,"  John  said  in  an  almost  in- 
audible whisper. 

"Yeah?" 

"Gas,  I'm  scared.  I'm  scared  to 
death." 

"Why?  What's  the  matter,  bud- 
dy?" 

"Gas,  what  if  those  guys  don't  like 
me?  I  was  feelin'  okay,  I  swear  I 
was,  until  right  now  an'  right  now 
I'm  so  lost  I  dunno  what  to  do — Gas, 
please,  you  know  how  I  do.  Don't 
let  me  fall  on  my  face,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  let  me.  My  father,  he'll  never 
forgive  me,  and  .  .  .  oh,  please.  Gas 
.  .  .  please.  .  .  . 

Gaston  was  looking  into  the  face 
of  a  person  with  his  emotions  and 
fears  obliterating  his  very  features. 
It  was  a  sheet  with  the  lines  caused 
by  the  past  weeks  of  worry  standing 
out  as  never  before.  On  every  fibre 
of  his  countenance  quivered  a  merci- 
less fear  which  gripped  him,  choked 
him,  until  it  seemed  he  would  fall 
into  a  million  particles  onto  the  newly 
waxed  floor.  Gaston  cursed  under 
his  breath.  He  cursed  fraternities,  he 
cursed  John's  father  with  all  his 
meaningless  honors  and  baseless 
pride,  he  cursed  the  Power  which  let 


things  like  this  take  place,  and  he 
cursed  himself  far  being  weak,  so 
helpless  and  dull. 

They  walked  slowly  forward  into 
the  weaving,  bobbing,  multi-colored 
crowd  which  absorbed  them. 

John  and  Gaston  had  to  ride  back 
in  separate  cars  because  of  the  lack 
of  space  and  abundance  of  people  at 
the  party.  People  talked  and  jostled 
around  him,  but  Gaston  couldn't  get 
his  mind  oft"  that  petrified  face  in  the 
hallway.  He  stared  at  the  shadows 
and  lights  as  they  went  by  but  saw 
none  of  them.  He  had  lost  John  at 
the  party  and  except  for  a  few  glimp- 
ses had  not  even  seen  him.  This  wor- 
ried him.  What  might  have  happen- 
ed? How  did  he  get  along?  He  need- 
ed someone  so  badly  then  but  seemed 
almost  to  be  avoiding  the  one  who 
would. 

Bidding  his  companions  goodnight, 
Gaston  practically  devoured  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  with  his  long  legs. 
Rushing  into  the  room,  he  felt  his 
neck  clasped  in  a  joyful  embrace 
while  his  ears  rang  with  a  triumph- 
ant cry. 

"I  think  I  made  it.  Gas!  Oh,  I  just 
know  I  did!  Watts  toF  me  so.  Gas! 
He  told  me  right  after  the  party  that 
I  had  a  better'n  good  chance  of  get- 
tin'  in!" 

He  was  shouting,  laughing,  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  as  his  face 
struggled  to  keep  from  splitting  itself 
with  its  smile. 

"I  called  Pop  and  told  him  and  he 
said  he  was  gonna  tell  his  friends, 
'cause  they'd  be  so  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  I'm  so  glad;  oh,  I'm  so  glad!  I 
tol'  Watts  that  I  didn't  want  anybody 
else's  frat,  not  anybody's,  no  matter 
who!" 

Two  days  later,  after  the  final  rush- 
ing was  over,  the  voting  was  done, 
and  the  bids  were  put  up,  the  hope- 
fuls and  those  who  were  undecided 
walked  slowly  with  an  obvious  cas- 
ualness  up  to  the  Dean  of  Students' 
office.  Here  they  were  to  receive,  ac- 
cept or  reject  various  invitations,  and 
for  some  to  have  their  hearts  sealed 
or  broken. 


John  had  gone  ahead  when  Gaston 
went  to  pick  up  his  bid. 

In  the  office,  Gaston  faced  the  de- 
cision. There  lay  among  the  others 
a  Delta  Phi  Lambda  invitation,  and 
as  last  night's  assuredness  came  back, 
even  with  the  knowledge  that  John 
still  might  not  make  it,  Gaston  picked 
up  the  bid.  He  liked  the  fraternity, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  there  with  John. 

He  walked  back  to  the  dormitory; 
hesitatingly  he  walked.  He  knew 
what  had  to  have  taken  place  two 
hours  before  but  was  afraid  to  find 
out  which  of  the  two  had  happened. 

The  sun  had  gone  down;  the  al- 
most naked  trees  shook  their  many 
fingered  limbs  in  protest  at  the  cold 
wind  blowing  through  them.  It  was 
still  a  half  light,  the  gray,  unfocusing 
light  of  dusk,  and  by  this  light,  Gas- 
ton saw  huddled  on  his  bed  upon  en- 
tering the  room,  his  roommate.  The 
door  clicked  shut  and  a  haggard,  leer- 
ing face  leaped  from  the  bed.  Eyes 
bulging  from  their  sockets,  eyes  with 
almost  no  white  left,  only  red  vessels; 
hair  drawn  over  its  forehead,  a  face 
soaked  in  tears  and  perspiration  which 
ran  into  a  twitching,  grinning  mouth 
confronted  him. 

"Gas,"  it  giggled,  "I  missed.  Gas. 
I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  but  I  don't 
care.  Hee,  hee,  I  think  it's  funny, 
Gas,  I  think  it's  real  funny.  I  think 
.  .  .  oh,  God!"  he  shrieked.  It  rang 
through  the  hall,  echoed  off  the  walls, 
and  drummed  with  a  tattoo  into  Gas- 
ton's deafened  ears. 
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As  Keith  Meyer  shifted  the  Cor- 
vette up  out  of  the  hairpin,  he  was 
aware  of  the  red  flash  that  went  by 
him  on  the  outside.  He  could  not 
divert  his  attention  from  his  car  to 
look  but  there  was  no  need,  for  he 
knew,  and  what  he  knew  was  that  the 
red  car's  side  panel  was  adorned  with 
the  black  rearing  horse  of  Enzo  Fer- 
rari of  Modena,  Italy;  and  this  was 
the  second  time  in  the  race  that  the 
car  had  passed  him.  The  driver  was 
Robert  Stewart,  and  the  car  wore  a 
number  13  and  was  a  lap  ahead  of 
him. 

As  the  tach  leveled  off  at  6000  and 
he  headed  down  the  mile  straight  to 
the  timing  tower,  he  remembered  how 
it  had  been  when  he  finished  college. 
He  had  taken  his  tour  of  duty  over- 
seas when  he  acquired  the  job  at  the 
Bay  Inn,  a  Chesapeake  Bay  resort. 
With  this  job  had  come  the  money 
which  paid  for  the  car  which  got  him 
mixed  up  in  what  he  was  mixed  up 
in  now.  It  was  a  black  100-6  Austin 
Healy  which  he  promptly  tuned  for 
racing  and  entered  in  the  small  events 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  His  driv- 
ing ability  caught  the  eye  of  a  wealthy 
insurance  man  from  Richmond  and 
so  now  Keith  was  driving  the  man's 
American-made  Chevy  Corvette  and 
was  being  preceded  across  the  line  by 
five  foreign  sets  of  wheels  led  by  the 
red  monster  from  Modena. 

He  pulled  off  into  the  pits  and  just 
sat  there.  He  was  brought  to  reality 
by  Burt  Talbot,  his  mechanic  and  co- 
driver. 

"You  beat  the  other  Corvettes." 
"Yeah,"  said  Keith,  "I  beat  the  oth- 
er Corvettes." 


Then  he  saw  the  girl  standing- 
there.  She  was  Catherine  Brantley 
and  she  was  brunette  and  beautiful 
and  in  love  with  him  and  he  was  in 
love  with  her  and  everybody  should 
have  lived  happily  ever  after,  but  he 
had  been  beaten  by  foreign  machinery 
and  inferior  drivers  because  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers  would 
not  field  a  car  to  compete  with  the 
Europeans,  so  he  sat  and  thought  as 
Cathy  said: 

"Come  on,  Burt  will  tend  to  the 
car." 

As  he  watched  Cathy  shift  the 
gears  of  her  Mercedes  on  the  way 
back  to  the  Inn,  Keith  thought  of 
how  it  would  be  when  she  finished 
her  last  year  at  Randolph-Macon  and 
they  could  get  married,  and  how  she 
was  too  unaffected  and  too  much  like 
that  often  mentioned  girl  next  door 
to  be  the  heiress  that  she  was.  He 
thought  of  the  time  they  had  met  last 
summer  at  the  dance  at  the  Urban  a 
Yacht  Club,  and  he  thought  of  her 
father  and  the  way  he  worshiped 
Cathy  and  how  surprising  it  was  that 
he  approved  of  this  race  driver. 

They  rode  on  in  silence  as  she 
drove  and  didn't  bother  him  with 
conversation  while  he  thought.  And 
then: 

"You  want  to  build  a  car,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  Cathy,  I  do." 
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And  then  they  stopped  for  supper 
and  then  they  drove  on  and  talked  of 
love  and  themselves  and  all  that  lovers 
talk  of  and  he  thought  no  more  of 
what  she  had  said  about  the  car. 

The  next  week  he  worked  at  the 
Inn  and  saw  Cathy  every  night  except 
Thursday  and  Friday,  when  he  and 
Burt  tuned  the  Corvette. 

On  Saturday  night  when  he  went 
to  pick  up  Cathy,  he  parked  the  Healy 
in  front  of  the  house  and  started  up 
the  steps  two  at  a  time  with  one  hand 
in  his  pocket,  when  he  heard  the  dis- 
tinguishably  greyed  man  who  was 
Cathy's  father  call  him  from  the  end 
of  the  porch. 

"Hi,  Keith." 

"Hello,  Mr.  Brantley." 

"Sit  down,  Keith,  Cathy's  not 
ready." 

And  then  came  the  inevitable  state- 
ment about  women  not  being  ready 
and  the  millionaire  father  and  the 
race  driver  sat  there  and  Nevil  Brant- 
ley lit  his  pipe  and  they  made  with 
the  little  ritual  about  the  weather,  and 
then: 

"Keith,  my  firm  has  bought  out  the 
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( i()inlstt)iic  Rubber  Company,  and  in 
the  nt'xt  year  vvf  plan  to  develop  a 
racing-  tire  to  put  on  the  market.  Part 
of  our  advertising  campaign  will  be 
to  et|uip  drivers  with  our  product  and 
nuikc  it  worthwhile  for  them.  We 
ha\  c  already  contracted  Luigi  Tarzio 
to  use  the  Goodstone  tire  in  the  Se- 
bring  twelve  hour  race  next  spring. 

"I  would  say  that  you  made  a  pret- 
ty good  deal,  Mr.  Brantley." 

"You  think  so?" 

"Yes  sir,  Tarzio  is  one  of  the  top 
European  drivers  and  will  have  a  fac- 
tory trained  team  with  his  'works' 
Ferrari.  The  car  is  virtually  unbeat- 
able under  any  circumstances." 

"Keith,  I  want  an  American  driver 
using  our  tires,  too,  and  I  want  that 
driver  to  win,  and  I  want  that  driver 
to  be  you." 

Keith  sat  and  stared  at  him,  so 
Brantley  went  on: 

"Cathy  told  me  of  your  desire  to 
build  a  car  and  1  feel  that  you  have 
the  ability  to  come  through  if  you 
have  the  backing.  My  firm  will  back 
you  financially  and  will  hire  any  tech- 
nical help  you  need,  if  you  will  ride 
on  Goodstones  at  S  e  b  r  i  n  g  next 
spring." 

"I—,  sir,  I've  never  taken  anything 
for  nothing  and  .  .  ." 

"Son,  this  is  a  business  investment 
on  my  part  and  I  expect  to  be  repaid 
many  times  over  by  the  publicity. 
Now  get  that  expression  oft'  of  your 
face  and  go  inside  to  Cathy." 

He  was  as  if  in  a  daze  as  he  went 
inside.  Cathy  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever. 

"I  heard." 

"You  were  ready?" 

"Yes." 

"Shall  we  go,  Miss  Brantley?" 
"Let's,  Mr.  Meyer,  my  love." 

The  contract  was  signed  in  the  late 
summer  and  the  tires  were  to  be 
ready  by  early  spring  in  time  for  the 
tests  before  the  Sebring  race.  Keith 
hired  Burt  and  two  other  sports  car 
mechanics  and  started  the  first  of  Au- 
gust to  build  the  car. 


There  was  much  to  do  and  not 
nuich  time  to  do  it  in,  so  Burt's  bald- 
ing head  and  Keith's  blond  hair  were 
rubbing  together  over  their  project 
into  the  wee  hours  of  many  a  cold 
winter  night.  Their  power  plant  was 
to  be  American  made,  so  after  care- 
ful consideration  they  chose  a  2.9 
litre  Oft'enhauser.  The  rear  axle  was 
the  inevitable  de  Dion  tube  from  It- 
aly, used  on  most  of  the  competition 
cars  of  the  world.  The  transmission 
was  Burt's  baby.  He  designed  the 
five  speed  box  to  give  the  desired 
ratio  in  the  lower  gears  for  rapid 
pickup  and  a  top  gear  speed  of  189 
mph  at  7500  rpm.  The  suspension 
was  hybrid  and  consisted  of  beefed- 
up  Ford  components  with  some  Euro- 
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pean  thrown  in.  They  had  a  custom 
Magnesium  body  shell  made  for  them 
and  got  the  car  assembled  with  two 
months  left  before  Sebring. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  test 
runs,  the  Goodstone  people  had  got- 
ten the  tire  out,  but  gave  the  go-ahead 
to  test  on  three  other  tires  and  said 
that  the  new  tires  would  be  at  Sebring 
in  time  for  the  race.  Keith  began 
tests  using  the  accepted  American 
brand  racing  tire.  After  several  speed 
runs  it  became  evident  that  there 
would  have  to  be  changes  made  in 
center  of  gravity  and  suspension  in 
order  to  give  perfect  road  holding  so 
the  car  (  which  had  been  designated 
Warlock  MT-1 )  was  put  back  on 
the  blocks  and  revised.    This  took 


three  weeks  and  left  one  month  be- 
fore Sebring. 

The  test  runs  now  showed  no  dif- 
ficulties and  the  combination  of  the 
five  speed  box  and  the  power  deliv- 
ered by  the  engine  was  enough  to 
demoralize  all  the  car  owners  who 
watched  the  tests. 

They  were  to  leave  three  weeks 
before  the  race  to  make  practice  runs 
at  Sebring,  so  on  the  Saturday  night 
before  they  left,  Keith  went  to  Lynch- 
burg to  see  Cathy  at  school,  because 
she  wouldn't  leave  for  Sebring  until 
the  week  of  the  race.  They  sat  on 
a  bench  on  the  campus  and  talked 
and  the  subject  naturally  turned  to: 

"Keith,  I'm  scared." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"When  will  you  stop  racing,  or 
will  you?" 

"If  we  show  up  good  at  Sebring 
and  can  race  satisfactorily  in  Europe 
this  summer,  then  I'll  quit  and  build 
the  cars  for  sale." 

And  then  she  told  him  how  she 
doesn't  believe  she  can  stand  to  know 
that  the  man  she  loves  is  constantly 
brushing  with  death  and  that  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  he  won't  even 
come  around  on  the  next  lap,  and  so 
then  he  made  it  clear  that  this  is  his 
last  year  under  any  circumstances  and 
then  the  conversation  leveled  off 
to  the  same  old  subject  and  every- 
thing was  as  it  should  have  been  and 
then  at  one  o'clock  Sunday  morning- 
he  left  for  Sebring.  They  had  set  the 
date  for  early  fall. 

They  started  practice  at  dawn  on 
Monday  and  put  the  car  through  its 
paces,  making  several  minor  changes 
in  the  next  two  weeks.  Burt  drove 
the  car  a  lot,  for  he  was  to  relieve 
Keith  during  the  race. 

On  the  last  day  of  practice  the 
Goodstone  tires  had  not  made  the 
scene,  so  Keith  stationed  a  man  with 
a  fast  car  at  the  Miami  airport  to 
expedite  delivery. 

The  morning  of  the  race  dawned 
fair  with  the  promise  of  a  hot  day, 
and  the  tires  had  still  not  shown.  The 
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Le  Mans  type  start  was  scheduled 
for  10  A.M. 

Mr.  Brantley  and  Cathy  were  there 
and  Keith  thought  "those  damn  tires'" 
as  they  were  forced  to  wait  until  the 
last  possible  minute  before  going- 
ahead  with  the  old  tires  and  Brantley 
said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  tires 
would  be  there  in  time  to  finish  the 
race. 

Burt  was  sacked  out  in  the  garage 
for  he  had  assisted  the  crew  in  the 
all-night  pre-dawn  check-up,  which 
consisted  of  completely  tearing  down 
and  rebuilding  the  car.  But  he  would 
be  awake  in  time  to  relieve  Keith. 

Then  it  was  almost  race  time  and 
Keith  saw  that  the  Warlock  was  po- 
sitioned and  then  he  kissed  Cathy  and 
took  his  place  with  the  other  drivers 
on  the  starting  line,  across  from  the 
cars.  At  10  A.M.  the  starter  fired 
his  gun,  and  the  drivers  raced  to 
their  cars,  started  the  engines,  and 
roared  away. 

When  the  smoke  began  to  thin 
out,  Keith  found  himself  tailing  three 
Ferraris  and  an  Aston-Martin  into  the 
first  corner.  His  expert  use  of  the 
Warlock''s  five  speed  box  and  power 
took  its  toll  in  the  first  lap  and  then 
there  were  only  the  Ferrari  and  the 
Aston -Martin  ahead.  He  recognized 
the  Ferrari  as  the  one  driven  by  Luigi 
Tarzio. 

After  three  laps  the  Aston-Martin 
dropped  out  with  oil  in  the  clutch  and 
in  the  duel  that  followed,  the  War- 
lock plus  Keith's  ability  proved  great- 
ly superior  to  Tarzio's  Ferrari. 

At  three  o'clock  and  many  miles 
later,  Keith  gave  the  car  to  Burt  with 
a  %-lap  lead  over  the  Tarzio  car. 
In  third  place  was  a  factory  team 
Ferrari  about  Vi  lap  behind  Tarzio. 

The  tires  came  in  at  six  o'clock,  so 
at  6:30  Burt  and  Tarzio  brought  the 
cars  in  for  tire  change.  When  Burt 
came  in,  the  lead  had  increased  so 
much  that  the  Warlock  was  about  to 
lap  the  Ferrari,  so  actually  Burt  came 
in  right  behind  Tarzio.  The  cars 
were  gassed  and  the  Goodstones  put 
on  and  then  Keith  took  over  the  car. 
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Tarzio  gained  several  seconds  in 
the  pits  so  when  Keith  got  on  the 
track  he  was  about  Vt.  mile  behind 
the  red  car  even  though  he  was  lead- 
ing the  race.  He  set  out  to  finish  the 
race  conservatively  so  he  didn't  gain 
much  on  the  Ferrari  in  the  next  few 
laps.  He  was  amazed  at  the  way  the 
new  tires  improved  his  lap  times  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  he  wasn't  bear- 
ing down. 

Then  came  the  rain.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  and  Keith  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  behind  the  Ferrari. 
The  storm  built  up  fast  and  blew 
over  fast.  But  it  dumped  a  good  bit 
of  water  on  the  lower  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit. Keith  came  out  of  the  lower  end 
just  as  the  rain  started,  and  it  had 
stopped  when  he  came  down  into  the 
stretch  by  the  timing  tower. 

The  wet  tracks  began  by  the  pits 
where  Keith  passed  a  Porsche  and 
wondered  why  the  rear  end  had  slip- 
ped out  a  little  and  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  maybe  the  water  had 
some  eff'ect  on  the  traction  of  the 
unproven  tires  and  then  he  was  com- 
ing down  into  the  corner  and  watch- 
ing Tarzio's  Ferrari  lose  all  traction 
and  roll  off  the  track  and  then  the 
Warlock  was  switching  ends  and  he 
was  damning  the  tires  as  the  car 
struck  Tarzio's  Ferrari  and  back  in 
the  pits  Cathy  buried  her  face  in  her 
father's  shoulder  as  the  Warlock  flip- 
ped in  the  air.  Then  all  was  still 
except  for  the  hum  of  a  wheel  spin- 
ning madly  in  the  air,  and  then  came 
the  roar  of  the  number  three  Ferrari, 
now  in  the  lead. 


Words  Worthless 

A  frustrated  poet  am  I. 

Alone,  I  sit  and  sigh. 

I  ponder  weak  and  weary 

Through  nights  so  long  and  dreary. 

Adoring  my  fate  and  station- 
One  filled  with  inspiration. 
So  far  above  the  throngs, 
I  gaze,  as  one  who  longs 

To  be  alone  and  sad. 
Divorced  from  all  things  glad. 
Such  fun  it  is  to  weep 
Instead  of  getting  sleep 

And  think  on  things  sublime, 
While  others  waste  their  time 
With  something  I  must  shirk: 
The  dreadful  pastime— work! 

What  praise  to  glories  past 
Could  in  my  words  I  blast. 
If  someone  giving  ear 
Perchance  my  words  would  hear. 

Oh!  Hear,  moronic  fools, 
And  think  on  these,  my  tools. 
My  tools  are  words.  Yes,  words. 
I  spout  them  out  in  herds. 

Profoundly  meaningless  they  seem— 
This  neverending  stream. 
But  soon  a  meaning  you  will  see, 
Or  maybe  two  or  three. 

Or  four  or  five  or  six, 

Or  seven,  just  for  kicks. 

Oh!  Worship  at  my  shrine  of  shrines, 

And  fix  within  your  minor  minds 

The  idea  that  I'm  really  great. 
Respect  my  noble,  lofty  state. 
How  deep  in  depth  I'll  dabble! 
How  endlessly  I'll  babble! 

Till  inspiration  me  demands 
In  ecstacy  to  clasp  my  hands 
And  shout  aloud  my  holey  plan  .  .  . 
Behold!  What  nature's  made  of  man. 

—Pierce  Arant 
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This  issue  of  The  Journal  is  more  voluminous  than 
the  first  issue,  but  more  important  than  the  volumn  is 
the  amount  of  fiction  in  this  issue.  Four  stories  by 
freshmen  Spratt  White,  Tommy  Bruce,  Tom  Traywick, 
and  Jim  Kilgo  appear  in  this  issue.  The  editor  has  also 
contributed  a  story.  These  five  stories  amount  to  exactly 
four  more  than  the  number  of  fiction  stories  in  the  fir.st 
issue.  Maybe  The  Journal  will  be  able  to  fit  its  "literary" 
definition  after  all  in  the  remaining  issues. 

In  the  non-fiction  department  are  two  very  difi^erent 
types  of  written  works.  Carl  Pruett  tells  about  his 
experiences  in  Korea  while  he  was  in  the  army.  The 
reader  will  learn  something  about  Oriental  customs  and 
ideas  from  this  interesting  article.  Fred  Henry  has  delved 
into  the  philosophical  and  has  come  up  with  an  essay 
on  the  music  listener.  Such  essays  in  The  Journal  are 
quite  rare. 

Poems  by  previous  contributors  Don  Greiner  and 
Jim  Kilgo  appear  in  this  issue  as  well  as  some  by 
newcomers  Fred  Henry,  Alvin  Quinn,  Pierce  Arant,  and 
Leonard  Beard. 

-Y-         Y-         X-         *  Y- 

Information  concerning  the  Third  Annual  Helmus 
Poetry  Prize  Contest  has  been  given  to  The  Journal  by 
Professor  Coates.  This  contest  is  open  only  to  students 
enrolled  at  Wofi:'ord  College.  Poems  to  be  submitted 
for  this  contest  must  be  original  and  unpublished,  except 


those  appearing  in  The  Journal  during  the  current  year. 
The  poem  should  be  not  less  than  fourteen  and  not  more 
than  seventy-five  lines.  The  poem  has  to  be  in  conven- 
tional metre  and  not  free  verse.  The  deadline  for  the 
contest  is  March  15,  1960.  Two  poems  may  be  sub- 
mitted. First  prize  is  worth  twenty-five  dollars;  second 
prize  is  fifteen  dollars,  and  third  prize  is  ten  dollars. 
Further  details  about  the  contest  will  be  given  later. 

Y-         Y-         X-         X-  Y- 

Three  years  ago  one  of  the  administrative  officials  of 
this  college  made  a  talk  in  chapel  in  which  he  stressed 
that  the  only  rule  that  the  college  placed  on  a  student's 
conduct  was  that  the  student  had  to  act  like  a  gentleman. 
Since  then  specific  restrictive  rules  have  been  placed 
upon  the  students— from  being  named  occupant  A  of 
his  dormitory  room  to  being  told  what  should  be  printed 
in  student  publications.  Perhaps  the  administration 
thought  that  there  were  too  many  ways  to  define  a 
gentleman. 

These  rules  are  something  of  a  paradox  at  a  college. 
On  the  back  of  every  dormitory  room  door  is  a  list  of 
rules  dictating  to  the  occupants  how  they  must  keep 
their  room  presentable.  The  college  also  has  another 
set  of  rules  that  restrict  the  publication  of  Wofford's 
creative  abilities.  A  student  will  be  sent  to  the  Dean  if 
he  fails  too  many  times  to  make  his  bed  in  the  morning. 
He  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Dean  for  not  properly 
representing  Wofford  College  with  his  creativeness. 
Actually,  Wofford  College  will  never  be  "properly" 
represented  by  the  students''  creativeness  as  long  as  these 
restrictions  exist.  The  administration  seems  to  be  some- 
what more  concerned  about  graduating  bed-makers 
instead  of  creative  minds.  Thus,  the  paradox. 

Why  have  all  these  rules?  Why  not  just  require  the 
students  to  behave  like  gentlemen?  Obviously  Wofford 
needs  to  appease  its  supporters.  Some  supporters  seem 
to  feel  that  a  person  who  drinks  is  not  a  gentleman. 
He  also  has  to  make  up  his  bed  in  the  morning.  And  so 
the  definition  of  a  gentleman  at  Wofford  College  is 
dictated  by  public  opinion,  and  rules  are  created  to 
enforce  this  definition. 

The  college  ought  to  allow  a  student  to  decide  for 
himself  what  his  behavior  will  be.  If  his  behavior  be- 
comes too  destructive  to  college  property  and  integrity, 
then  he  should  be  dismissed.  The  college  should  not 
try  to  determine  a  student's  behavior. 

-F.  S. 
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Music's  Hearer 


by 


Fred  Henry 


Great  music  immediately  accom- 
plishes its  goal,  which  is  to  satisfy 
its  listener.  What  distinguishes  this 
listener  from  other  people? 

Fluctuation  of  keenness  of  esthetic 
sense  among  individuals  can  partly 
be  explained  by  heredity,  or  the  gifts 
with  which  one  is  born.  One  might 
be  a  keen  ear,  which  is  essential,  and 
also  which  is  endowed  to  almost  ev- 
eryone. Since  this  last  point  annuls 
the  ear's  prominence  as  a  determining 
factor,  we  must  look  elsewhere.  If 
auditory  or  sensory  factors  are  not 
easily  distinguishable,  certainly  cere- 
bral ones  are.  Without  going  into 
the  physiological  or  psychiatric  points, 
we  can  simply  note  the  differentiation 
among  mental  capacities. 

The  only  thing  indispensable  to 
art  appreciation  is  being  exposed  to 
the  art.  The  main  supplementary  re- 
quirement is  superb  intellect,  for 
when  one  sees  a  red  rose,  he  can  best 
appreciate  it  when  he  is  able  to  com- 
pare it  with  those  previously  seen. 
Even  though  music  does  not  speak 
through  the  medium  of  ideas,  this 
power  to  relate  things  (true  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mind,  as  Cardinal  New- 
man calls  it)  can  easily  be  correlated 
to  its  application  to  musical  sounds 
and  contexts. 

Hence,  intellect  which  stems  from 
above-average  mental  ability  is  sig- 
nificantly an  indicator  of  esthetic 
sense.  The  person  who  is  exposed  to 
great  music  (I  am  particularly  re- 
ferring to  one  in  his  formative  years, 
those  before  adulthood. )  is  likely  to 


be  exposed  to  other  modes  of  higher 
living,  or  culture.  The  music  of  mas- 
ters finds  itself  among  these  choice 
circles  because  these  above-average 
persons  are  the  ones  who  desire  to 
disengage  their  wills  in  at  least  one 
activity.  They  have  used  their  minds, 
and  they  wish  to  relax  them  by  em- 
ploying their  intuitions,  which,  with 
aid  from  the  intellect,  can  immedi- 
ately imbibe  music.  Of  course,  this 
relaxation  or  pleasure  is  not  so  easy 
for  the  creator  or  the  reproducer,  both 
of  whom  can  relax  only  through  tre- 
mendous effort. 

Disengagement  of  the  will  can 
hardly  be  attained  except  in  fine  art, 
where,  in  pure  perception,  or  in  this 
case,  listening,  no  goal  is  in  mind. 
By  "pure"  or  unadulterated  listening, 
I  mean  listening  to  music  as  its  sub- 
ject, and  not  with  an  ulterior  motive 
in  mind,  such  as  showing  off  to 
friends  art  appreciation. 

In  contrast  to  pure  listening  is, 
for  instance,  wild  dancing,  the  use 
of  music  to  almost  fully  engage  a 
chief  part  of  the  will.  Although  I 
wholeheartedly  advocate  tasteful 
dancing,  I  am  saying  that  it  is  not 
music's  chief  goal,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  music's  most  worthy  har- 
ness, and  is  not  in  the  least  related  to 
the  expression  of  music. 

How  does  the  child  first  look  at 
music?  The  number  "2"  means  noth- 
ing to  him  until  he  views  it  in  its  re- 
lation to  other  numbers.  So  it  is  with 
the  musical  tone,  which  has  no  sig- 
nificance until  it  is  used  in  a  chord  or 


with  surrounding  notes.  This  can  be 
used  to  explain  why  great  composers 
from  Bach  to  Stravinsky  have  been 
ridiculed  for  their  new,  "bold"  works. 
These  great  composers  have  studied 
music  enough  and  have  been  origi- 
nal enough  to  put  music  in  radically 
different  contexts.  And  it  has  simply 
taken  their  listeners  a  long  time  to 
learn  that  these  contexts,  however 
different  they  may  be,  are  just  as  pos- 
sible, reasonable,  and  beautiful  as 
those  used  by  former  composers. 

Just  as  some  people  want  to  go  into 
higher  mathematics,  some  people 
want  to  listen  to  great  music.  In  both 
cases,  their  comprehensive  powers  are 
challenged.  Higher  mathematics  and 
the  music  of  masters  are  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  their  essentials, 
and  are  thus  the  more  truthful  and 
beautiful  forms.  I  say  "truthful"  be- 
cause their  essentials  are  being  ex- 
ploited and  looked  at  from  many  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  are  we  not  more 
likely  to  find  the  absolute  truth  of 
something  when  we  observe  it  from 
all  possible  angles  than  when  we  look 
at  only  one  of  its  aspects?  The  highest 
use  of  the  single  note  occurs  when  it 
is  surrounded  by  others;  here,  it  takes 
on  new  properties  along  with  a  new 
significance.  As  for  beauty,  both 
mathematics  and  music  become  beau- 
tiful when  new  lights  are  shed  on 
their  essentials. 

Next  in  line  for  discussion  would 
be  the  hearer's  reaction,  but  here  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  only  who 
the  music  lover  is  and  how  he  listens. 
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Autumn  was  in  its  final  stage.  The 
trees  clung  to  the  beauty  that  remain- 
ed, but  the  ominous  sight  of  partially 
bare  branches  foretold  the  bleakness 
of  oncoming  winter.  All  this  autum- 
nal beauty  of  the  world  would  soon 
be  gone,  blown  into  inevitable  empti- 
ness by  the  harshness  of  the  frigid 
season.  But  the  roots  will  remain,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  world  will  return 
when  these  roots  are  able  to  nourish 
in  warmth  after  being  purified  by  the 
snow.  Mark  Evans  thought  about 
how  strange  it  all  was— the  beauty 
of  this  withering  world,  withering 
and  decaying  into  sterility.  He  looked 
at  the  cold,  blue  sky  that  seemed  to 
glow  on  the  golden  colors  of  dying- 
leaves  and  watched  the  leaves  being- 
blown  lightly  by  the  wind  until  they 
glided  gently  down  to  earth  only  to 
be  disturbed  again  by  the  wind. 

Mark  looked  at  the  girl  sitting  on 
the  front  seat  of  the  car  with  him. 
He  was  saddened  by  the  melancholy 
expression  on  her  face  because  he 
knew  that  all  this  beauty  meant  so 
much  to  her.  Carol  Marshall  was  an 
important  part  of  Mark's  world  of 
beauty.  He  watched  her  hopes  fade 
with  the  autumn,  despair  with  the 
winter,  and  be  reborn  again  with  the 
freshness  of  spring.  He  watched  her 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  and  endure 
life's  disappointments  with  such  deep 
feeling  and  emotion  that  he  felt  as 
though  he  could  never  restrain  him- 
self from  wanting  to  share  her  happi- 
ness and  gloom.  He  was  joined  to 
her  through  the  union  of  their  spirits, 
for  only  through  such  a  union  could 
he  ever  enjoy  and  appreciate  her  true 
beauty. 

Mark  parked  the  car  by  a  moun- 
tain stream,  and  he  and  Carol  got  out 
of  the  car  and  walked  down  toward 
the  stream.  He  helped  her  over  some 
rocks  and  led  her  to  a  large  rock 
situated  near  the  stream.  They  sat 
down  on  the  rock  and  looked  at  the 
clear  stream  that  tumbled  over  the 
rocks. 


"This  is  where  I  wanted  to  bring 
you."  Mark  said.  "I  think  it's  a  beau- 
tiful place." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  agreed  Carol. 

"You  know,"  Mark  said,  "when  I 
was  a  small  boy,  we  used  to  pass  this 
spot  on  the  way  to  my  grandmother's, 
but  we  never  stopped  here.  So  this 
is  actually  the  first  time  I've  been 
here." 

"This  is  a  very  nice  place,"  Carol 
said.  "The  air  is  so  cool  and  fresh." 

"It  really  stirs  my  romantic  spirit," 
Mark  said  with  a  slight  smile. 

"I  can  imagine,"  Carol  replied,  re- 
turning the  smile. 

Mark  leaned  back  on  the  rock  and 
looked  at  the  trees  above  him.  All 
he  could  hear  was  the  sound  of  the 
water  tumbling  down  and  around  and 
over  the  rocks.  He  closed  his  mind 
to  any  thought,  took  a  deep  breath, 
and  allowed  the  world  around  him  to 
arouse  his  senses  and  stimulate  his 
very  existence.  He  relaxed  and  felt 
himself  become  absorbed  into  the 
world  around  him. 

After  a  while  he  sat  up  and  looked 
at  Carol.  He  thought  how  refresh- 
ingly beautiful  she  looked  in  her  un- 
violated  youth.  Then  he  noticed  the 
sad  expression  on  her  face,  but  some- 
how this  did  not  damage  her  beauty. 
To  Mark  her  sadness  at  this  time  of 
year  was  a  part  of  her  beauty. 

He  admired  the  beauty  of  her  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  contrasted  with  the 
whiteness  of  her  skin.  He  looked  long- 
ingly at  her  slender  body— the  long- 
legs,  the  slim  waist,  and  the  small 
breasts.  He  thought  how  wonderful 
it  would  be  if  they  could  consummate 
their  love  here  in  this  beautiful  place. 
He  would  then  be  able  to  enjoy  her 
beauty  as  a  part  of  this  beautiful 
world.  His  senses  were  aroused,  cre- 
ating an  intense  desire  for  satisfac- 
tion. This  urge  imprisoned  his  mind, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

Finally,  he  was  freed  when  Carol 
spoke. 

"You're  staring  at  me,"  she  said 
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with  a  smile. 

Mark  felt  somewhat  uneasy  be- 
cause he  thought  that  she  knew  what 
he  was  thinking  about. 

"I  was  just  admiring  you,"  Mark 
replied. 

"And  is  there  so  much  in  me  to 
admire?" 

"Yes.  But  I  don't  think  that  I 
could  ever  express  in  words  the  emo- 
tion you  arouse  in  me." 

"I  hope  that  you  won't  be  disillu- 
sioned. I  wish  I  could  think  of  my- 
self as  being  the  kind  of  person  you 
believe  me  to  be."  Carol  laughed 
lightly  but  then  added  very  seriously: 
"I  appreciate  your  feelings,  though. 
Although  I  don't  understand  them,  I 
believe  that  they  are  sincere." 

Mark  tried  to  think  of  something 
to  say,  but  his  thoughts  were  ob- 
scured by  the  rapture  of  hearing  what 
Carol  said.  He  tried  to  look  at  her, 
but  his  speech  -  choking  emotion 
caused  him  to  turn  his  head  away 
from  her  dark  eyes  which  seemed  to 
be  waiting  patiently  for  him  to  speak. 
He  was  trying  desperately  to  think  of 
something  to  say,  but  his  thoughts 
passed  chaotically  through  his  mind 
and  he  could  not  grasp  them  long 
enough  to  put  them  into  some  kind 
of  order.  Carol  made  him  feel  at 
ease  when  she  spoke. 

"Let's  walk  up  the  stream  some. 
I  think  there's  a  waterfall  further  on 
up  there  somewhere." 

"All  right.  There  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  waterfall  along  this  stream." 

They  got  up  and  started  walking. 
He  wanted  to  hold  her  hand  but  hesi- 
tated at  first.  Finally  he  reached  and 
gently  took  her  hand.  Carol  clasped 
his  hand  firmly  and  led  him  up  the 
side  of  the  stream. 

The  flow  of  the  water  became  mu- 
sical to  Mark's  ears.  It  was  the  sound 
of  the  soft  music  of  violins  playing  a 
beautiful  but  melancholy  melody. 
Again  his  mind  became  clouded  and 
his  senses  were  seized  by  the  desired 
emotion  made  possible  by  the  sur- 
roundings. All  that  was  evident  to 
him  was  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the 
sound  of  violins,  and  the  sharp,  fresh, 


vigorous  air.  He  ceased  to  be  the 
master  of  himself  and  was  immersed 
in  his  uncontrolled  emotions. 

Carol  released  Mark  from  his  emo- 
tive world  when  she  dropped  his  hand 
and  turned  to  talk  to  him.  Mark  felt 
a  cold  shiver  run  through  his  body, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  inflamed  senses 
was  replaced  by  emptiness.  He  in- 
stantly wanted  to  reach  out  and  grab 
her  hand,  but  he  just  stood  mute, 
gazing  into  her  dark  eyes.  He  won- 
dered whether  she  were  questioning 
him  or  pitying  him  with  her  eyes.  He 
felt  embarrassed  and  ashamed  and 
turned  his  head  away.  He  waited  for 
her  to  speak. 

"The  water  just  seems  to  fall  grad- 
ually without  any  steep  drop  for  a 
waterfall,"  Carol  said.  "I'm  disap- 
pointed." 

"I  thought  sure  there  would  be 
a  waterfall   somewhere   along  this 


stream,"  Mark  said.  "I  guess  God 
didn't  cooperate  with  mankind's  de- 
sires this  time."  They  smiled  at  each 
other. 

"Let's  sit  down  up  here  underneath 
this  tree,  Mark." 

Mark  nodded  his  head  in  assent, 
and  they  walked  up  underneath  a 
tree  with  bright  yellow  dying  leaves 
and  sat  down. 

He  looked  at  her  and  thought  about 
going  to  her  and  lying  down,  placing 
his  head  in  her  lap.  But  then  he 
thought  that  this  would  create  an 
awkward  situation,  so  he  decided 
against  it. 

Carol  sat  with  her  legs  drawn  up 
and  her  arms  folded  across  the  top 
of  her  knees.  Her  chin  rested  on  top 
of  her  arms.  She  was  looking  off  in 
the  distance. 

"What  are  you  thinking?"  Mark 
asked. 


"How  lonely  I  am,"  Carol  answer- 
ed. "I  think  that  everyone  is  really 
very  lonely  when  they  pause  and  think 
about  it." 

Mark  felt  somewhat  deflated,  be- 
cause he  liked  to  think  of  himself  as 
an  important  person  to  her. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  less 
lonely,"  he  said. 

"I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,  Mark," 
she  said  softly.  "I  think  my  lonehness 
is  a  part  of  my  humanness.  I  never 
feel  really  close  to  anyone.  Every- 
body is  so  distant,  so  remote,  as 
though  there  were  an  eternal  barrier 
that  prevents  real  understanding. 
Sometimes  this  doesn't  bother  me. 
Sometimes  it  terrifies  me." 

Mark  thought  about  Carol  as  his 
wife.  She  wouldn't  be  so  lonely  if 
she  lived  with  someone  who  under- 
stood her.  He  would  be  able  to  give 
her  affection,  understanding,  and  se- 
curity. She  would  then  love  him,  and 
they  would  live  together  happily  and 
comfortably. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  ever  marry 
anyone,"  Carol  said.  "My  loneliness 
makes  me  moody,  and  I  don't  think 
anyone  could  ever  put  up  with  my 
moods.  But,  you  know,  there  are 
times  when  I  enjoy  my  loneliness— 
when  I  can  go  to  some  quiet,  peace- 
ful place  and  be  by  myself.  I  have 
happy  thoughts  and  sad  thoughts. 
I  think  about  a  lot  of  things.  I  can 
only  do  this  when  I  am  alone." 

"Do  you  find  any  real  happiness 
in  just  being  with  other  people?" 
Mark  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Carol  answered. 
"I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  true  hap- 
piness is.  When  I  am  with  you,  Mark, 
I  feel  greatly  satisfied  but  not  really 
happy.  You  are  understanding  and 
sympathetic,  and  I  enjoy  your  com- 
pany. But  I  think  that  you  are  as 
lonely  as  I  am." 

Mark  didn't  know  whether  he 
should  agree  or  diagree  with  her.  He 
wanted  to  comfort  her  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  her  sunken  spirits. 
But  then  he  also  wanted  so  much  to 
be  a  part  of  her  life  and  share  her 
(iContinued  on  page  22) 
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. . .  SEE  THROUGH  A  GLASS  DARKLY 


hy  - 


Jim  Kilgo 


Paul  walked  in  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  The  cold  afternoon  light 
made  strange  patterns  on  the  floor  of 
the  cluttered  room  that  faced  him. 
How  he  hated  the  room!  The  floor 
was  never  swept,  the  ash  trays  were 
always  filled,  and  lying  upon  the 
chairs  were  all  the  clothes  that  he  had 
worn  for  the  last  four  days. 

Disgusted,  he  threw  his  books 
down  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  un- 
made bed.  He  looked  outside;  the 
leaves  were  falling.  Then  he  looked 
at  her  picture.  He  always  thought  of 
her  when  the  leaves  fell.  He  didn't 
know  why,  because  he  hadn't  known 
her  at  that  time  last  year.  But  still, 
he  thought  of  her. 

He  picked  up  the  picture,  and  then 
he  did  a  strange  thing;  he  spoke  to  it. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

He  knew  her  name  and  the  street 
that  she  lived  on.  He  knew  the  color 
of  her  hair  and  eyes,  and  he  had 
thought  that  he  knew  her. 

"I  should  after  eleven  months,"  he 
said.  But  he  wondered  if  he  really 
did. 


"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "you're  the 
only  beautiful  thing  in  this  room." 
But  he  stopped.  "Is  she  really  beau- 
tiful?" he  wondered.  He  knew  that 
he  had  not  thought  so  when  they  had 
first  met.  Maybe  he  had  only  created 
her  beauty  in  his  own  mind. 

The  window  rattled,  causing  him 
to  look  up. 

"The  wind  is  getting  strong.  It's 
cold  out  there.  Maybe  it  will  snow 
before  Christmas.  Snow!  That  would 
be  wonderful.  Just  you  and  me  and 
the  snow,"  he  said  to  the  picture. 

It  had  snowed  last  year,  but  then- 
he  hadn't  known  her  last  year.  He 
conjured  up  pretty  pictures  of  her 
and  himself  playing  together  like 
children  in  all  that  delicious  white- 
ness. 

Then  from  the  hall: 

"Come  on,  man,  let's  go  to  supper." 

Startled  from  his  reverie,  Paul 
looked  up.  Damn!  How  he  hated 
that  boy!  Always  sticking  his  head  in 
and  shouting  something  stupid  just 
when  he  was  enjoying  his  solitude 
most. 


"Not  right  now,"  Paul  said,  and 
he  heard  the  boy  stomping  on  down 
the  hall  singing  some  silly  song. 

He  looked  again  at  the  picture.  He 
tried  to  remember  every  detail  of  the 
night  when  she  had  given  it  to  him. 
He  had  asked  her  for  a  picture  before 
he  had  left,  and  she  had  said  that 
she  would  have  one  made.  It  was  on 
his  second  trip  home  that  he  had 
received  it.  They  had  been  out  that 
night — to  a  drive-in  he  remembered. 
It  had  been  late  when  they  had  got- 
ten back,  and  she  had  left  him  sitting 
in  front  of  the  fire  while  she  had 
gone  into  the  front  of  the  house.  Then 
she  had  returned— with  the  picture. 
He  tried  to  recall  the  indefinite  joy 
that  he  had  felt  when  she  had  handed 
it  to  him.  He  remembered  looking  at 
it  momentarily,  taking  in  its  beauty, 
and  then  placing  it  on  the  table,  and 
suddenly  kissing  her. 

"If  things  could  be  like  that  al- 
ways—" but  he  checked  himself.  He 
wondered  why  people  had  to  ruin 
everything  by  saying  "always." 

Paul  lit  a  cigarette  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  tried  to  compare  her  to  the 
other  girls  he  had  known.  Not  all  of 
the  other  girls;  just  the  ones  that  he 
had  know  intimately. 

He  thought  of  Jane,  the  first.  He 
had  never  so  much  as  dated  a  girl 
before  Jane.  But  they  had  met  and 
had  fallen  into  an  adolescent  love. 
She  had  lived  in  another  town,  so  he 
had  only  seen  her  about  twice  a 
month— for  eight  months.  Then  she 
nad  begun  to  see  more  of  what  could 
be  hers— socially— so  she  had  ended 
it.  As  gently  as  possible,  but  still  she 
had  ended  it.  It  had  been  like  that 
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with  all  oF  them.  They  had  met  and 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  then  they  had 
grown  tired  of  each  other.  Always 
she  before  he.  But  he  would  have  lie 
had  said. 

Then  once  again  Paul  spoke  to  the 
picture. 

"What  Jane  and  I  shared  is  to  this, 
as  Tennyson  said,  'as  moonlight  unto 
sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine.' 
And  it's  the  same  with  Catherine  and 
Helen  too — I  think.  Catherine  was  so 
far  above  me,  intellectually,  that  I 
was  hardly  ever  at  ease  aroimd  her, 
but  just  the  same,  I  suppose  that  she 
contributed  most  to  making  me  what 
I  am  today— good  or  bad."  It  startled 
him  when  he  thought  just  how  much 
she  had  influenced  him.  He  still 
thought  of  Catherine  a  lot,  but  he 
hardly  ever  saw  her.  In  fact,  he  had 
only  seen  her  three  times  since  they 
had  stopped  dating. 

The  cigarette  burned  his  fingers, 
and  he  was  struck  by  the  ironv  of  it. 
Just  when  he  had  come  to  Helen.  It 
reminded  him  of  how  she  had  done 
him.  He  grew  red  thinking  of  it. 

Taking  one  last  draw,  he  crushed 
the  cigarette  out  into  the  already 
filled  ash  tray,  spilling  ashes  onto  the 
table. 

It  had  grown  dark  outside.  Paul 
got  up,  walked  across  the  room,  and 
flicked  on  the  light.  The  disorder  of 
the  room  rushed  at  him  like  an  army. 
He  hated  to  think  of  cleaning  it  up. 

Sitting  on  his  desk  were  a  stack 
of  letters.  They  had  come  from  her. 
He  thought  of  the  last  letter.  "What 
did  she  mean  by  saying  that  she  was 
confused?"  he  wondered.  "She  never 
explains  fully  what  she  means,  and 
I  have  a  devil  of  a  time  talking  to  her. 
She  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
write  a  letter  like  that.  Well,  by 
damn,  I'll  find  out  when  I  go  home. 

But  that  seemed  such  a  long  time 
off.  In  the  meantime  they  would  cor- 
respond and  things  would  rock  along 
gently  unless  one  of  them  failed  to 
write. 

But  she  had  said  that  he  had 
changed.  How?  She  hadn't  said  how. 
Just  that  he  had  changed.  How  long 
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had  he  been  here?  Only  eleven  weeks. 
Could  a  person  change  that  much  in 
eleven  weeks?  He  didn't  think  so.  It 
made  him  mad. 

He  tried  to  overlook  the  little  things 
about  her  that  annoyed  him,  but  they 
seemed  so  real,  so  present.  He  re- 
sented her  high-school  expressions 
particularly.  In  that  moment  he 
actually  disliked  her. 

But  not  wishing  to  think  of  it  any 
longer,  he  got  up,  walked  over  to  the 
bookcase,  and  took  out  a  small  volume 
of  verse.  Glancing  through  it,  he  sud- 
denly noticed  something:  "Men  who 
do  not  forgive  women  their  little 
faults  will  never  enjoy  their  great 
virtues." 

Suddenly  it  all  became  quite  clear. 
And  then  Paul  was  so  ashamed  that 
he  was  thankful  that  there  was  no  one 
there  to  see  his  embarrasment.  He 


saw  all  of  her  beauty  and  was  over- 
whelmed. How  could  he  have  looked 
at  the  picture  and  not  have  seen  its 
perfection?  Suddenly  he  could  think 
of  nothing  that  had  been  wrong  be- 
tween them.  He  remembered  last 
summer,  that  night  on  the  beach.  He 
remembered  all  the  wonderful  little 
things  she  had  said  and  done  that  he 
hadn't  deserved.  When  thinking  of 
himself,  he  could  only  recall  the 
senseless  things  that  he  had  done,  of 
how  forgiving  she  had  been.  Those 
things  were  irrevocable,  but  they 
could  be  made  up  for.  He  would  start 
with  the  letter  that  he  was  going  to 
write.  Yes,  he  was  fortunate,  and,  he 
decided,  very  much  in  love. 

Paul  again  lit  a  cigarette,  tilted 
his  head  against  the  wall,  and  smiled. 


TIME  WAS  .  .  . 

Time  was  .  .  .  when  magic  love 
filled  every  thought 
and  every  thought 
was  filled  with  you  ... 

Time  was  .  .  .  when  glowing  eyes 
burned  everywhere 
and  everywhere 
burned  love  for  you  .  .  . 

I  saw  your  face  in  every  mist  .  .  . 

in  every  shining  star  .  .  . 
I  heard  your  voice  in  every  sigh  .  .  , 

in  every  haunting  whisper  ... 

But  time  passed  ... 

And  melancholy  memories  appeared 

And  dying  dreams  became  days  gone  by  .  .  . 

And  love  was  gone  beyond  recall  .  .  . 

And  then  I  wondered  if  my  loss  was  great .  .  . 
If  I  should  sorrow  in  my  solitude  .  .  . 
For  after  all  .  .  . 
What  is  love  .  .  . 

Only  something 
mythical  .  .  . 

and  musical ... 

and  strange  .  .  . 

—Don  Greiner 
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Tommy  Bruce 


It  was  dusty,  hot,  almost  stifling, 
one  of  those  many  days  during  the 
summer  when  the  sun  seemed  to  halt 
and  bear  down  on  the  tin  roof  of  the 
barn.  The  world  was  thick;  but  the 
auctioneer  continued  his  steady,  re- 
lentless chant,  producing  echoes  that 
sprang  from  every  wall,  every  dirty 
post,  every  manure -laden  gate,  every 
animal's  mouth.  While  in  the  pens 
which  were  encompassed  by  a  blanket 
of  dry,  nauseating  dust,  signs  of 
anxiousness  and  unrest  could  be  ob- 
served. Even  the  webbed  supports  of 
the  roof  stood  in  anticipation. 

"Watch  out!"  cried  a  voice  from 
inside  the  auction  ring,  "don't  stick 
the  hotshot  to  that  damn  Bramer." 

Now,  every  person  within  hearing 
distance  was  alerted.  What  could  be 
better  than  watching  a  wild  Brahma 
maddened  by  a  scared  Negro?  The 
room  filled  rapidly,  subsequently 
causing  a  rare  mixture  of  life  within 
the  confines  of  the  ring.  Besides  the 
usual  group  of  truck  drivers  and  teen- 
aged  helpers,  who  consider  them- 


selves the  most  experienced,  if  not  the 
most  worldly  of  people  in  existence, 
there  were  the  local  cattlemen  and 
farmers.  These  are  not  rich  people; 
they  work  probably  harder  than  any 
other  class  to  maintain  themselves, 
but  they  are  the  most  self-satisfied 
and  consequently  the  happiest.  Also 
scattered  around  the  crowd  were  the 
very  reluctant  "city  slickers,"  who  by 
their  education  and  dress,  along  with 
a  sprinkling  of  superiority,  construct 
a  barrier  between  themselves  and  any 
others  from  another  mold.  Unlike  the 
truck  drivers  and  helpers,  they  don't 
claim  to  be  worldly;  they  just  act  that 
way.  Conversely,  the  jovial  Negroes 
sat  back  in  their  corner,  completely 
in  awe  of  reality. 

"There  he  goes,"  shouted  one  from 
the  city,  as  the  Brahma  sprang  over 
the  gate,  tore  down  a  fence,  and  took 
his  freedom. 

"That's  a  heifer.  Slicker,"  reas- 
serted one  of  the  driver's  helpers  in 
a  retaliatory  voice. 


From  outside  yells  of  warning  and 
direction  arose,  "Daer  he  goes  ovah  de 
fence,  en  A'm  glad  uv  it.  Ah  hates  to 
see  a  po  animal  kep  apart  frum  de 
rest  uv  de  wurld." 

Later  on  in  the  day,  reports  began 
to  come  in  to  the  sheriff's  office  con- 
cerning a  "wild  beast  that  has  been 
tramping  all  over  my  petunias."  Even 
the  television  and  radio  stations  had 
picked  up  the  story  and  had  started 
broadcasting  it  in  their  usual  excited 
tone,  so  as  to  make  the  public  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  danger  present 
and  the  "goodness  of  Luck's  Pure 
Pork  Sausage."  One  man,  in  eager 
anticipation  of  stopping  this  "menace 
to  the  community,"  attempted  to  lasso 
the  heifer  with  a  clothes  line,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  convenient  tree, 
he  would  have  been  placed  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  warrant  a  trip  to  the 
hospital,  the  desirable  place  for  all 
foolish  glory  hunters.  No  one  seemed 
to  seriously  consider  the  real  threat 
of  the  Brahma,  though,  for  what 
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loultl  Ix'  better  tlum  wiitching  a  wild 
heifer  maddened  by  a  scared  Negro? 

.\iid  so  the  news  spread  with  a 
chuckle  and  with  not  much  concern 
over  the  sweltering  town.  After  all, 
who  really  wanted  to  leave  his  tele- 
vision set  where  a  really  interesting 
version  of  the  escape  was  being  trans- 
mitted and  go  out  into  the  searing 
late-afternoon  in  quest  of  a  stupid 
heifer  that  would  probably  leave  the 
city  limits  and  go  to  the  fields  any- 
way? Who,  too,  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  get  close  enough  to  the  animal 
to  put  himself  in  danger?  Even  a  mad 
Brahma  heifer  is  safe  if  it  is  left 
alone. 

Why  no  one  realized  that  children 
are  curious  about  such  things  is  a 
question  that  is  still  being  asked  by 
the  townfolk,  for  not  long  after  every- 
one had  displayed  his  complete 
apathy,  a  small,  seven  year  old  boy 
was  nearly  trampled  to  death.  He  had 
heard  has  father  talking  about  "how 
silly  the  whole  thing  was"  and  had 
decided  upon  seeing  the  animal  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  feed  it  some  grass. 
Thus  a  small  boy's  innocent  curiosity 
and  his  parent's  indifference  caused  a 
situation  that  was  to  finally  revive  the 
town  and  set  it  into  action  against 
what  was  now  recognized  as  a  pro- 
nounced peril. 

Again  the  sheriff  was  put  on  guard 
and  a  posse  formed.  A  rather  sketchy 
report  was  received  from  a  Negro 
community  saying  that  the  "beast 
was  tearing  down  fences"  and  making 
a  general  shambles  of  the  desolate 
neighborhood.  Thus  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  the  revitalized  hunting  party 
speeded  down  the  narrow,  ungraded, 
filthy  little  road  that  separated  the 
half-standing,  half-falling  shacks  of 
the  Negroes.  Noticing  an  apparent 
delight  in  the  people,  some  in  the 
party  wondered  at  the  authenticity  of 
the  report.  Being  able  to  live  in  such 
an  environment  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion in  itself,  but  also  being  able  to 
laugh  and  joke  at  such  a  time  seemed 
almost  impossible.  One  little  dark- 
skinned  girl,  clad  in  what  seemed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  cloth  bag,  squeal- 


ed in  delight  as  she  hid  from  the 
angry  heifer.  Likewise,  a  young  boy 
yelled,  "I's  got  him.  I's  igot  him"  as 
he  shut  the  gate  to  the  neighbor's 
back  yard,  temporarily  penning  the 
Brahma.  By  using  the  strength  of  her 
massive  hind  legs,  however,  the  heifer 
easily  jumped  the  fence,  barely  miss- 
ing the  boy's  head,  and  plodded  off  to 
a  better  place. 

Her  next  choice,  although  prettier 
and  nicer  to  be  around,  proved  to  be 
her  undoing.  Disregarding  the  pro- 
tests of  frightened  but  angered  in- 
habitants, she  lazily  encircled  several 
"nice"  homes  in  search  of  protection 
from  the  flashing  spotlights  of  the 
patrol  cars,  but  to  her  dismay,  found 
nothing  but  screams  of  horror  and  a 
brave  "scat"  here  and  there.  Just  then 
she  seemed  to  decide  to  leave  all  of 
this  and  return  to  the  rolling  fields  of 
the  country,  but  it  was  too  late.  One 
shot  from  a  well  trained  gunman  was 
all  it  took  to  inactivate  the  now  world- 
ly Brahma  that  had  been  maddened 
by  a  scared  Negro.  ^ 


SCHOLASTICS  MODERNIENSIS 

What  mortals  we  who  feign  to  be 

Preceptors  in  disguise, 

Who  pose  and  preach,  then  jeer  and  flee 

From  that  we  can't  surmise? 

We  flounce  our  parts,  our  learned  arts 

As  bawdies  do  display. 

Deceitful  as  the  aging  tart 

Parades  in  youth's  array. 

Obscure  abstracts  of  pompous  prose 

Connote  the  modern  mein, 

As  learned  men  who  brazen  pose 

With  bones  of  knowledge  lean. 

We  surface-delve  to  grasp  a  thougiht 

Which  others  have  bestowed 

Concoct  illusions  never  taught 

Like  weeds  from  seeds  unsow'd. 

We  falsely  claim  acumen  loud 

Orate  to  those  impressed; 

Gay,  gaudy  words  we  use  to  shroud 

Dead  thoughts  that  are  undressed. 

—Leonard  Beard 
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To  Taste  the  Salt 


I  am  in  the  fourth  booth 

Of  this  smoke-filled  room 

With  these  drink-filled  people 

Who  see  their 

Dreams  fall 

In  rose-coloured  ashes 

Onto  the 

Polished  mirrors 

And  shined  mahogany, 

Who  look 

For  their  souls 

In  the  lewd  pictures  ■ 

And  empty  bottles, 

And  try  to  forget 

Their  salty  tears 

With  make-believe  gaity. 

I  hear  the  drunken  laughter 

And  the  blaring  sax 

And  taste  the  salt  of  my  own  bitter  tears. 

—Jim  Kilgo 


DEFENSELESS 

I  stand  alone — 

And  now  where  once  a  bright  sun  shone 

A  black  cloud  darkens 

The  sky  above,  while  my  ear  barkens 

To  a  thund'rous  roar. 

But  the  sounds  inside  are  not  surpassed. 

No  sounds  threaten  more. 

My  soul  inherits 

Many  faults  and  oh!  so  few  true  merits. 

A  cruel  cloud  without  my  soul. 

Greater,  darker  and  far  more  frightening 

Than  nature's  cloud  above  my  head. 

Causes  this  incessant  dread. 

A  million  tiny,  misty  drops  combined 

Compose  a  force  of  dwarfing  magnitude. 

Which  with  delight  attacks  each  joyous  strand  I  find 

Until  a  bruised  and  battered  shell  Fm  viewed. 

I  wish  to  fight  this  monster; 

But  I  can  find  no  weapon. 

I  stand  alone— defenseless. 

— Alvin  Quinn 
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burg  Festivals.  The  performance  is 
conducted  by  tlie  well-known  Euro- 
pean conductor  Wilhelm  Furtwaeng- 
ler,  who  died  shortly  after  the  1954 
Salzburg  Festival,  and  the  orchestra 
is  one  of  the  world's  greatest,  the  Vi- 
enna Philharmonic.  The  film  features 
such  outstanding  performers  as  Ce- 
sare  Siepi  (as  Don  Giovanni),  Lisa 
Delia  Casa,  and  Otto  Edelmann.  The 
performances  of  Mozart's  works  at 
the  Festspielhaus  in  Salzburg  have 
always  been  widely  acclaimed.  Salz- 
burg is  Mozart's  birthplace. 

The  Palmetto  Theater  is  again 
sponsoring  the  Fine  Film  series.  The 
first  film  will  be  presented  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  series  will  continue  thru 
June.  Only  the  January  and  Febru- 
ary movies  in  this  issue.  The  first  film 
will  be  a  French  film.  He  Who  Must 
Die.  This  film  stars  Pierre  Vaneck 
and  Malina  Mercouri.  Another 
French  film,  Mon  Oncle,  is  the  second 
film  in  the  series. 

The  widely  acclaimed  Wild  Straw- 
berries is  next  in  the  series.  This 
Swedish  film  stars  Victor  Sjostrom 
and  Bibi  Anderson.  Advance  notices 
on  the  next  two  film.  Grand  Illusion 
and  The  Last  Bridge.,  have  not  been 
received  as  yet.  These  two  films  will 
not  be  shown  until  February. 
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IN  THE  FALL 

( Coiitinuetl  from  pui;e  15) 

gloom.  He  became  confused.  He 
wished  that  the  right  words  would 
flow  from  his  mouth,  but  his  mind 
was  empty,  void  of  any  clear  reason- 
ing. 

For  a  long  time  they  both  sat  and 
said  nothing,  Mark  being  unable  and 
Carol  being  unwilling.  The  blueness 
of  the  sky  was  beginning  to  fade,  and 
the  wind  blew  sharply,  taking  with 
it  many  leaves  from  the  trees.  Mark 
watched  a  single  leaf  being  tossed 
about  by  the  wind.  He  could  neither 
think  clearly  nor  sense  anything;  he 
just  existed,  dried  up  and  solitary 
and  tossed  here  and  there  by  the  force 
of  the  world  in  which  he  existed.  He 
leaned  back  and  looked  at  the  trees 
becoming  bared  of  their  foliage.  They 
could  no  longer  nourish  the  beauty 
of  his  world.  All  he  could  do  now 
was  endure  the  emptiness  and  wait 
for  the  spring. 
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and  the  oldest  male  member  of  the 
family  is  the  patriarch.  He  manages 
the  family  affairs,  and  in  so  far  as 
ritual  is  concerned,  he  is  the  priest  in 
the  family  worship.  The  relationship 
between  husband  and  wife  follows  the 
idea  of  Confucius — respect.  There  is 
harmony — the  husband  is  active,  the 
wife  passive.  He  is  heaven  and  she  is 
earth.  As  a  result  of  the  traditional 
ties  and  customs  there  is  little  divorce 
in  Korea.  Relationships  between  hus- 
band and  wife  along  with  those  of 
parents  and  children  are  of  primary 
importance.  (I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jai  Hyon  Lee  for  this  information. ) 

One  of  the  last,  but  most  enjoyable, 
of  all  my  experiences  in  Korea  was 
spending  the  night  at  the  home  of  my 
friend  and  his  mother.  It  was  a  cold 
night  in  November.  Although  fuel  is 
extremely  expensive  in  Korea  and 
rooms  are  seldom  heated,  there  was  a 
fire  going  in  the  crude  outside  furnace 
which  connects  with  flues  that  run 
under  the  house  to  heat  the  floor.  I 
left  my  shoes  at  the  door  as  I  entered 
and  took  a  seat  on  the  floor.  There  are 
no  chairs  or  stools.  Most  Koreans  sit 
and  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  the  only 
furnishings  are  built-in  cabinets  or  a 
chest,  and  a  low  table  for  serving  the 
meals.  For  supper  we  had  rice,  tea, 
sliced  apples,  and  cookies.  Our  enter- 
tainment for  the  evening  was  conver- 
sation—very few  people  in  Korea  own 
radioes  or  other  means  of  entertain- 
ment and  the  art  of  conversation  is 
still  cultivated.  Sometime  later  in  the 
evening  my  friend's  mother  rolled  out 
two  flat  mattresses  with  blankets  for 
our  beds,  and  then  she  retired  to  a 
neighbor's  house  where  she  was  to 
spend  the  night. 

How  well  I  remember  that  next 
day,  for  it  was  the  day  I  said  goodbye 
to  all  my  friends  and  to  Korea.  The 
minister  from  the  village  was  there, 
and  though  he  had  no  money  to  buy  a 
farewell  present,  he  presented  me 
with  the  most  valuable  thing  he 
owned— a  painting.  My  friend  was 
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there  with  his  mother.  This  old  lady, 
poor  without  one  luxury  in  life,  had 
saved  pennies  for  years  in  order  to 
buy  a  mat  for  her  one-room  dwelling. 
At  last  able  to  purchase  it,  the  mat 
became  a  farewell  gift  to  me.  There 
were  others  there,  friends  and  their 
families.  But  etched  most  deeply  into 
my  memory  is  the  look  in  the  eyes  of 
my  friend  as  I  climbed  into  the  truck 
that  had  brought  me  into  the  lives  of 
these  people  sixteen  months  before. 

Yes,  there  is  poverty,  there  is 
hunger,  there  is  suffering,  and  there 
is  ugliness;  but  I  no  longer  remember 
these  things.  Those  memories  which 
flood  my  thoughts  and  fill  my  mind 
and  heart  are  rather  of  the  kindness 
of  my  friends;  of  the  dignity  and 
courage  of  the  Korean  people;  of  the 
red-emblazened  sunsets  and  the  wav- 
ering fields  of  rice;  of  the  purple- 
shaded  mountains  and  the  melodious 
sound  of  the  mountain  stream;  of  the 
flower-studded  grasses;  and  of  the 
peacefulness  of  the  morning  calm. 

But  more  majestically  and  elegant- 
ly than  ever  I  can  describe  are  the 
words  of  the  White  Lotus  Ode: 

"What  words  can  picture  the 

beauty  and  breadth 
Of  that  pure  and  glistening  land? 
That  land  where  the  blossoms 

ne'er  wither  from  age, 
Where  the  golden  gates  gleam 

like  purest  water — 
The  land  that  rises  in  terrace 

on  terrace 
Of  diamond— clad  steps  and 

shining  jade — 
The  land  where  there  are  none 

but  fragrant  bowers, 
Where  the  ut-pala  lotus  unfolds 

itself  freely. 
O  hear  the  sweet  tones  from 

hillside  and  grove, 
The  All-Father's  praise  from  the 

throats  of  the  birds!" 
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EDITORIAL 


Recently,  a  group  of  men  made  a  three-day  survey  of  WofFord  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  to  evaluate  the  college.  Many  students  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  school.  No  doubt,  these  students  pointed 
out  many  faults  about  Wofford,  for  Wofford  does  have  many  obvious  faults 
that  even  students  can  easily  perceive. 

However,  the  true  quality  of  a  college  is  based  upon  the  quality  of  its 
students.  Students  like  to  say  that  the  real  basis  of  the  quality  of  a  college 
is  the  faculty.  The  Wofford  faculty  may  not  be  what  it  should  be,  but  a 
rise  in  the  quality  of  the  students  would  demand  a  similar  rise  in  the  quality 
of  the  faculty.  The  faculty  cannot  be  used  as  a  scapegoat  for  an  inadequate 
education. 

A  student  at  Wofford  can  receive  a  very  fine  education  if  he  is  willing 
to  make  the  effort.  Very  few  students  have  been  willing  to  put  themselves 
to  the  rigid  test  of  obtaining  really  important  knowledge.  The  diploma  is  an 
easier  goal  to  obtain  than  wisdom.  The  easiest  goal  seems  to  be  preferred  by 
Wofford  students. 

The  intelligence  of  some  students  is  deceiving.  They  disguise  their  true 
intelligence  with  superficial  grades.  They  are  not  willing  to  put  themselves 
to  the  rigid  test  for  knowledge,  primarily  for  two  reasons.  They  are  afraid 
that  the  real  test  might  require  too  much  work,  and,  also,  they  are  afraid 
that  they  might  fail  the  test.  Wofford's  statue  cannot  be  measured  by  these 
students. 

Wofford  students  do  not  lack  intellectual  abilities.  They  do  seem  to  lack 
intellectual  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  enthusiasm  is  a  reflection  of  the 
easy-going  Southern  attitude.  No  matter  what  the  explanation  is,  Wofford 
students  are  not  using  their  abilities  as  they  should.  Wofford  students  should 
consider  themselves  first  when  criticizing  the  college.  As  students,  they  leave 
a  lot  to  be  desired. 

-F.  S. 
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THE  HAIKU  OF  SHIKI 


By  David  DuBose 


To  ears 

defiled  by  sermons — 
a  cuckoo. 

This  is  a  typical  haiku  by  the  nineteenth  century  Japanese  poet,  Shiki. 
In  this  particular  work  Shiki  gives  a  seventeen-syllable  summary  of  what  he 
intended  to  do  and,  in  fact,  did  in  his  life  and  writings.  Shiki  was  the  "cuckoo" 
to  the  "ears  defiled  by  sermons." 

The  Japanese  cuckoo  is  a  small  bird  with  a  beautiful  but  sad,  other- 
worldly-type song.  He  is  otherwise  known  as  the  "bird  of  disappointed  love," 
and  he  sings  at  dusk— the  moment  just  before  the  sun  completely  goes  down, 
or  just  before  the  sun  completely  rises. 

The  "ears  defiled  by  sermons"  suggests  Shiki's  view  of  the  people  as  they 
were  being  contaminated  by  the  religious  leaders  and  poets  of  his  time. 

In  this  poem,  as  in  many  others,  Shiki  brings  to  view  his  agnostic  out- 
look of  life. 

The  Great  Buddha!  Not  at  all 
does  he  blink  an  eyelid — 
as  the  hailstones  fall. 

But  his  song  against  the  "sermons"  is  sad,  too.  He  has  not  found  for 
himself  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  a  true  religion. 

The  autumn  ivind: 

for  me  there  are  no  gods; 
there  are  no  Buddhas. 

"The  autumn  wind"  implies  the  coldness,  loneliness,  and  despair  of  the  original 
situation  which  influenced  the  poet  to  write.  Words  like  autumn  are  known 
as  "season-words,"  which  have  come  to  be  standards  in  nearly  all  haiku. 

He  sings,  also,  against  the  rules  of  literary  artistry  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  Japan  of  his  day,  and  largely  through  Shiki's  efforts  the  art  of  haiku  was 
restored.  He  expresses  his  feeling  toward  much  of  the  contemporary  haiku 
of  his  day  in  another  poem. 

On  how  to  sing 

the  frog  school  and  the  skylark  school 
are  arguing. 
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The  "frog"  is  monotonous  and  gravel-voiced.  The  "skylark,"  a  ground-dvi^ell- 
ing  bird,  sings  her  song  while  in  almost  perpendicular  flight.  Thus,  she  soars 
toward  heaven  while  in  song  and  flight:  she  has  to  return  to  earth  to  live, 
never  quite  capable  of  reaching  heaven;  and  she  makes  no  connection  between 
life  and  the  song.  Haiku  should  be  a  song  in  some  way  comparable  to  a  real- 
life  situation. 

Therefore,  the  introductory  poem  seems  to  express  Shiki's  life  and  his 
minion.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  dusk— singing  as  the  sun  was  going  down  in 
religion,  and  singing  as  an  active  prelude  to  its  rising  again  in  haiku. 

In  many  of  his  poems,  such  as  the  "sermon  .  .  .  cuckoo"  poem,  the 
identification  of  the  poet  with  the  emotion  he  felt  is  inseparable  to  the  reader. 
This  makes  Shiki  a  poet  of  reform,  but  he  must  pay  the  price  of  reform.  He 
loses  much  of  the  objective  perfection  which  may  be  found  in  the  poetry  of 
other  famous  Japanese  poets,  such  as  Basho  and  Buson. 

Despite  this  imperfection  of  the  poet,  Shiki's  poetry  should  be  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  define  his  personal  character,  or  as  a  logical  interpretation 
of  a  situation  in  nature.  The  haiku  artist  simply  paints  a  picture;  the  more 
closely  one  views  the  picture,  the  more  he  can  see  in  it. 

Haiku  is  intended  to  provoke  an  emotion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  consistent  with  the  emotion  of  the  poet  which  originally  inspired  him 
to  write.  By  using  a  minimum  of  words  and  as  much  objectivity  of  language 
as  possible,  the  poet  attempts  to  prevent  words  and  false  emotions  from  veiling 
the  truth  and  obscuring  the  "picture." 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  following  poem  by  Shiki. 

The  Slimmer  river: 

although  there  is  a  bridge^  my  horse 
goes  through  the  water. 

The  poet  is  riding  along  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  "season-word,"  "summer," 
implies  hot.  Here  is  an  attempt  at  using  minimum  words  to  achieve  maximum 
objectivity.  He  comes  to  a  river.  The  horse,  knowing  the  water  to  be  cooler 
than  the  sunshine,  walks  through  the  river  instead  of  using  the  bridge.  Shiki 
sees  this  as  an  above-the-commonplace  happening.  It  provokes  an  emotion 
within  him,  so  he  paints  his  objective  picture. 

This  particular  haiku  seems  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  contrast  between 
man  and  horse— the  one  doing  vi^hat  is  restrained  and  proper,  the  other  using 
"horse  sense"  and  doing  what  comes  natural  in  a  humorous,  subtly  cynical 
way.  (Most  of  Shiki's  humor  is  subtly  cynical.)  Man  and  horse  will  both 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  horse  will  feel  better  when  he  gets 
there.  The  horse  does  what  the  man  would  like  to  do  and,  probably,  what 
the  man  should  do.  To  someone  else  the  "picture"  may  be  entirely  different, 
depending  on  the  experience,  emotional  constitution,  etc.,  of  the  reader.  Who 
would  be  correct?  All  would  be  right  as  long  as  the  individual  emotions  evoked 
do  not  contradict  Shiki's  "picture." 

Whereas  Shiki  as  a  person  cannot  be  wholly  divorced  from  all  his  haiku, 
he  does  record  even  the  most  moving,  subjective  emotions  (fear,  sorrow,  lone- 
liness, etc.)  with  the  most  objective  of  words. 

Night;  and  once  again, 

the  while  I  wait  for  you,  cold  wind 
turns  into  rain. 

Here  he  does  not  give  a  gushy,  sentimental  description  of  the  girl,  nor  use 
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Poe-type  adjectives  to  describe  the  night,  the  wind,  or  the  rain.  Nothing  is 
included  that  would  tend  to  shadow  the  true  emotion  felt  by  the  poet  and  con- 
veyed, thus,  to  the  reader. 

Notice  also  the  comparison  used.  Night,  a  natural  phenomenon,  is  com- 
pared to  a  real-Hfe  situation.  One  is  literally  '^ight,"  the  other,  figuratively 
'  night."  To  make  the  picture  more  vivid  and  meaningful,  the  reader  gets  the 
impression  that  the  waiting  situation  actually  took  place  in  the  hours  of  gloom 
and  darkness. 

The  poet  Shiki  varied  his  comparison  pattern.  He  uses  the  comparison 
of  one  inanimate  object  to  another  inanimate  object  in  "The  Great  Buddha 
.  hailstones  fall"  poem  previously  mentioned.  Here,  since  he  believes  the 
religion  of  his  time  is  dead,  he  compares  the  dead  stone  Buddha  to  the  dead 
hailstones  for  emphasis.  And  between  these  two  inanimate  objects,  he  subtly 
contrasts  the  stone  eyelids  of  the  Buddha  to  an  actual  living  eyelid— one  that 
is  capable  of  blinking.  The  center  (eyelid)  comparison  is  distinctively  Shiki. 
Shiki  uses  all  the  other  haiku  forms  of  comparison  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned here,  each  time  using  the  type  which  helps  objectively  to  paint  the 
"picture." 

Shiki  is  the  onlv  one  of  the  greater  haiku  artists  to  live  into  the  tech- 
nological, scientific  "boom"  in  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's.  His  feelings 
on  this  subject  are,  therefore,  noteworthy. 

Railroad  tracks;  a  flight 

of  wild  geese  close  above  them 
in  the  moonlit  night. 

The  old  order  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  were  being  driven  aside  by 
a  new  mechanical  age;  and,  the  fact  that  Shiki  did  not  like  what  was  happen- 
ing is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  "night." 

This  poem  also  illustrates  another  feature  of  Shiki:  the  "season-word"  is 
here  implied,  not  directly  expressed.  "FUght  of  birds"  occurs  in  a  body^  only 
when  the  birds  are  coming  into  Japan  for  the  summer  or  leaving  for  the  winter. 
And  the  coldness  of  the  mechanical  situation  here  suggests  that  the  season  is 
winter. 

Shiki  employed  humor,  nearly  always  tempered  by  his  own  subjective, 
subtle  cynicism.  Representative  of  this  idea  are  the  two  following  poems. 

Theij  look  like  men 

on  moonlight  nights— and  scarecrows 
draw  one''s  pity  then. 

Haiku!  Reading  through 

three  thousand,  I  have  here 
persimmons — two! 

(Shiki  loved  persimm.ons,  but  they  made  him  sick.) 

Unfortunately  for  the  occidental,  much  of  Shiki's  poetry  stems  from  Jap- 
anese folklore,  history,  and  political  thought. 

The  observance  of  these  qualities  of  haiku  in  general  and  Shiki  in  par- 
ticular will  prove  useful  to  the  reader  in  attempting  to  learn  Shiki  and  the 
"art"  of  reading  haiku. 
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DARKT[ME 


By  Don  Greiner 


It  comes  softly,  but  quickly.  It  comes  floating  out  of  the  woods  as  the 
wistful  call  of  a  whipperwill  echoing  against  a  summer  breeze.  And  the  sun 
doesn't  fight  for  long;  it  just  comes.  Dark,  I  mean.  Dark  comes  late  in  July 
down  where  we  live.  Leastwhys,  that's  what  I  figured.  I  don't  mean  I  figured 
it  with  numbers  or  tools  or  books  or  things  like  that— I  just  mean  that  anybody 
could  figure  that  dark  conies  late  in  July.  Pa  and  me,  we'd  come  home  from 
huntin,  just  like  we  always  did  on  summer  afternoons,  and  instead  of  bein  dark 
like  the  old  church  cemetery  down  in  town,  it  was  light,  leastwhys  light  enough 
for  us  to  walk  by  without  a  lamp.  But  that  was  only  one  way.  The  other  way 
was  that  it  was  still  light  and  I  ain't  had  my  supper  yet,  so  it's  just  like  I  said 
the  first  time— dark  comes  late  in  July. 

And  tryin  to  beat  the  dark,  we'd  hurry  down  the  dusty,  rutted  road  that 
wound  its  way  to  the  woods  or  the  field,  dependin  on  where  it  was  you  want 
to  go,  and  go  into  the  house.  Pa  always  said  that  cleanin  the  rifles  was  the  first 
job,  even  before  supper,  so  we  tried  that  a  little  while;  I  mean  both  of  us  cleanin 
rifles  when  what  we  really  needed  to  do  was  clean  our  hands  so  as  we  could 
eat,  and  then  I  suggested  that  I  clean  the  rifles  and  Pa  start  the  supper  and  he 
liked  the  idea,  so  that's  what  we  did. 

And  so  from  there  on  out,  we'd  come  into  the  house  and  I'd  get  out  the 
cleanin  oil  while  Pa  got  out  the  cookin  oil,  and  we'd  both  start  to  work,  only 
sometimes  I'd  figure  that  I  had  more  work  to  do  but  I  was  hungry  so  I  didn't 
say  nothin.  I'd  break  the  rifles  down  and  wipe  the  parts  with  a  light  coat  of  oil 
and  run  the  steel  rod  and  a  clean  patch  down  the  barrel  and  rub  the  stock  and 
then  put  it  back  together  and  check  the  sights.  And  then  I'd  hang  the  rifles 
on  their  wooden  pegs  on  the  wall,  and  by  that  time  I  could  smell  sausage  and  hot 
biscuits  and  coffee,  and  I'd  clean  my  hands,  and  we'd  sit  down  at  the  table. 
And  I'd  always  start  to  eat,  but  Pa,  he  would  stop  me,  and  then  I'd  say  "sorry. 
Lord,  thanks  for  everything,"  and  then  Pa,  he  would  say  "pass  the  coffee,"  so 
I'd  figure  that  everything  was  all  right  and  I'd  pass  the  coffee. 

And  after  supper,  I'd  carry  the  dishes  to  the  wash  tub  and  try  to  wash 
them  while  Pa  would  take  the  squirrels  or  rabbits  that  we'd  killed  that  afternoon 
and  begin  to  skin  them.  He  would  cut  the  hides  real  carefully  so  as  not  to  ruin 
them,  and  then  put  the  skins  in  water,  and  while  the  skins  was  soakin,  he  would 
wash  the  meat.  And  half  the  time  he'd  end  up  washin  the  dishes  too,  'cause  I'd 
always  end  up  watchin  him,  but  he'd  never  say  nothin  angry  to  me,  so  I'd 
figure  that  he  wasn't  mad,  and  I'd  stand  there  and  hand  the  dishes  to  him  while 
he'd  put  his  big  hands  in  the  little  tub  and  wash  the  plates. 

Then  he  would  wipe  his  hands  and  I'd  wipe  mine,  and  he'd  say  that  it 
was  time  for  all  seven  year-old  men  to  be  in  bed,  so  we'd  sit  and  talk  a  minute 
while  he  lit  his  pipe  and  then  I'd  go  to  bed. 

Only  I  wouldn't  always  go  to  sleep.  I'd  sit  there  and  listen  as  Pa  turned 
the  pages  of  his  farmin  or  huntin  magazine,  and  then  I'd  think  of  Pa  and 
me  huntin. 
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Pa  and  me,  we  liked  to  hunt.  I  figure  that's  natural,  though,  since  nearly 
everybody  liked  to  hunt  in  these  parts  where  we  lived.  But  anyway.  Pa  and  me, 
we  especially  liked  to  hunt.  He  give  me  my  first  .22  when  I  was  nigh  on 
seven.  I  got  it  for  my  birthday  and  the  next  day  I  got  a  box  of  shells,  and  then 
Pa  began  to  learn  me  how  to  shoot.  He  took  me  out  the  back  door  and  up  the 
dusty  road  until  we  came  to  a  spot  in  the  field  down  by  the  fence  that  Pa 
said  that  he  had  been  meanin  to  fix,  but  I  knowed  he  probably  wouldn't.  And 
then  I  said  "but  Pa,  I  want  to  learn  to  hunt,"  and  he  said  "you  got  to  learn  to 
shoot  first,  son."  He  always  called  me  "son"  even  though  that  wasn't  my  real 
name.  And  I  whined  "but  Pa,"  and  he  said  calmly  "hush,"  and  when  I  looked 
up  to  his  roughly  tanned  face  and  saw  his  eyes  lookin  down  at  me  in  that  "hush" 
mood,  and  I  knowed  he  meant  "hush,"  so  I  hushed. 

Then  he  showed  me  how  to  hold  the  .22  and  how  to  sight  and  how  to 
squeeze  the  trigger,  and  then  he  said  "now  that's  especially  important,"  and  I 
looked  up  and  said  'Svhat,"  and  he  said  "squeezin  the  trigger." 

And  he  told  me  how  it  was  important  not  to  let  the  trigger  know  that  you 
was  gettin  ready  to  squeeze  it  and  how  you  had  to  sneak  up  on  it  gently  and 
squeeze  it,  not  pull  it. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  I  could  try  it  now  and  he  said  "yeah,"  so  I  took  aim 
on  the  old  pine  tree  down  there  by  the  hole  in  the  fence  that  Pa  had  been  meanin 
to  fix,  and' pulled  the  trigger  and  hit  the  fence,  not  the  tree.  But  I  didn't  tell 
Pa  that  I  was  aimin  at  the  tree,  but  he  musta  knowed,  cause  he  made  me  shoot 
at  the  tree  again  and  again  until  I  hit  the  trunk.  And  when  I  hit  the  pine  tree 
trunk,  I  felt  pretty  good  and  I  knowed  that  I  must  be  gettin  to  be  a  pretty  good 
shot  cause  Fd  hit  it  on  the  sixth  shot,  and  then  I  said  "let's  go,"  and  he  looked 
sorta  puzzled  and  said  'Svhere,"  and  I  said  "huntin"  and  started  for  the  woods, 
but  he  called  me  back  and  said  "not  just  yet,  son."  He  always  called  me  "son." 

One  day  Pa  musta  thought  that  I  was  gettin  pretty  good  cause  he  tied 
a  can  on  a  string  to  a  tree  and  pushed  the  string  so  as  it  swung  and  then  told 
me  to  hit  it.  I  don't  mean  some  easy  thing  like  hittin  it  with  a  stick  or  somethin, 
I  mean  that  Pa  said  to  hit  it  by  shootin  it.  And  he  stepped  away  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  watched  me.  So  I  took  my  aim  and  carefully  sneaked  up  on 
the  trigger  and  squeezed  it  just  like  Pa  said,  but  I  figure  that  I  musta  squeezed 
too  gently,  cause  everytime  I'd  squeeze,  the  can  was  already  gone  back  the 
other  way. 

And  then  late  in  the  summer,  Pa  and  me,  we  went  on  our  first  hunt. 
Leastwhys  my  first  hunt.  I  don't  reckon  it  was  Pa's  too.  We  left  the  house  early 
in  the  afternoon  after  Pa  had  come  in  from  the  field.  There  was  a  soft  breeze 
blowin  as  we  walked  up  the  rutted  road  to  the  woods,  and  we  climbed  through 
the  hole  in  the  fence  that  Pa  had  been  meanin  to  fix,  and  I  said  "Pa,  what  are  we 
lookin  for,"  and  he  said  "rabbits,"  only  we  couldn't  find  no  rabbits,  so  Pa 
showed  me  a  squirrel  that  was  sittin  way  out  on  a  limb  in  a  pine  tree.  So  I 
took  my  aim  and  began  to  squeeze  the  trigger,  but  the  squirrel  wouldn't  wait 
on  me.  He  began  to  walk  along  the  limb  like  nobody's  business,  so  I  had  to  lead 
the  squirrel  like  Pa  showed  me,  but  I  reckon  I  led  him  too  far  cause  I  squeezed 
the  trigger  and  killed  a  pine  cone  and  the  squirrel  got  away.  I  didn't  say  nothin 
and  Pa  didn't  say  nothin  and  then  he  just  laughed  and  so  I  just  laughed,  and  he 
put  his  hand  around  my  shoulder  as  we  went  to  pick  up  the  dead  pine  cone. 

We  did  that  a  lot  of  days,  not  every  day,  but  a  lot.  Pa  would  come  in 
from  the  field,  get  our  rifles,  and  take  me  huntin.  And  it  wasn't  long  neither 
till  I  learned  to  lead  and  squeeze  good  and  pretty  soon  I  was  killin  squirrels 
and  rabbits  better  than  pine  cones. 

Well,  that's  what  we  did  till  one  day  word  came  up  from  town  that  all  the 
hunters  was  wanted  to  make  a  group  to  go  after  a  bobcat  that  had  been  raidin 
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the  farms.  Pa  and  rne,  we  went  into  the  house  and  Pa  began  to  take  down  his 
big  gun  Trom  ofT  the  top  peg,  the  one  he'd  never  let  me  touch.  And  he  began 
to  get  supphes  for  it,  so  I  took  down  my  .22  and  began  too.  Pa  packed  up  his 
things,  got  a  canteen  and  some  grub  and  I  did  the  same  thing.  But  as  we 
started  across  the  room  toward  the  door,  I  figured  I  wasn't  goin.  It  was  just 
that  look  in  Pa's  eyes,  the  kinda  look  that  goes  with  the  look  that  goes  with  the 
voice  that  says  "hush,"  when  I  "hush,"  so  I  stopped.  And  Pa,  he  didn't  say 
nothin.  He  just  cradled  his  rifle  and  went  outside  and  walked  up  that  dusty 
road.  He  walked  up  that  dusty  road  without  me. 

It  was  there  that  I  felt  like  cryin,  but  I  didn't  since  I  figured  that  a  man 
who's  big  enough  to  kill  pine  cones  and  bobcats  is  too  big  to  cry.  So  I  didn't 
cry.  I  just  sorta  sniffled  a  little.  And  by  the  time  I'd  finished  snifflin  a  little, 
Pa  was  clean  outa  sight  all  the  way  up  the  dusty  road  and  into  the  big  friendly 
woods.  Then  I  figured  that  I'd  follow  him,  and  my  canteen  and  grub  and  .22 
were  all  ready  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  some  shells,  and  that  didn't  take 
long  and  soon  I  was  walkin  up  the  rutted  road  to  kill  myself  a  bobcat.  Of  course, 
I'd  let  Pa  look  at  it  after  I'd  killed  it  if  he  wanted  to. 

Funny  thing  though.  The  further  I  got  into  them  friendly  woods,  the  more 
unfriendlier  the  woods  became.  The  pine  trees  weren't  just  good  ole  pine  trees 
anymore.  They  seemed  to  become  giant  pine  trees  lookin  down  on  me  the  way 
Pa  does  when  he  says  "hush."  In  fact  when  the  breeze  came  up  and  rustled 
the  leaves  a  little,  I  could  hear  those  giant  pine  trees  sayin  "hush,"  but  I  didn't 
hush.  I  just  sorta  sniffled.  And  held  my  .22  harder  and  kept  walkin. 

By  that  time  I  figured  that  I  was  gettin  hungry  so  I  stopped  and  ate  a 
little.  Funny  thing,  too.  I  never  did  like  cold  biscuits,  but  these  tasted  worser 
than  any  I'd  ever  ate,  so  I  figured  that  maybe  I'd  go  back  home  and  heat  up  the 
biscuits  and  eat  them  and  then  kill  the  bobcat  another  day,  but  I  didn't  do  it. 
I  just  sorta  didn't  taste  the  cold  biscuits  when  I  ate  them.  In  fact  you  might 
say  that  I  was  too  scared  to  eat  them,  but  I  won't.  Then  I  started  walkin  again, 
only  those  giants  has  become  bigger  and  the  hushes  had  become  hushier.  Then 
I  figured  I  was  gettin  right  chilly,  even  though  it  was  near  noontime  in  July, 
and  between  chilly  and  sniffles  and  giants  and  bobcats,  I  figured  I  was  becomin 
a  speck  scared  so  I  stopped  and  looked  up.  Then  I  figured  I  was  becomin  more 
scarder  cause  the  pine  cones  like  the  ones  I'd  killed  had  become  big  rocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  giants  and  the  giants  were  wavin  and  thrashin  those  arms 
all  around  and  over  me  like  they  were  goin  crazy  or  somethin. 

Then  I  saw  it  and  there  it  was.  The  bobcat  I  mean.  It  was  crawlin  along 
the  arms  on  one  of  those  giants  that  was  way  up  the  path.  Only  this  weren't  no 
ordinary  bobcat,  cause  it  was  bigger  than  two  horses  put  together  and  that's 
pretty  big.  That  bobcat  musta  been  the  pet  of  one  of  the  giants  cause  it  didn't 
seem  to  hurt  it  none.  It  just  sorta  sat  there.  And  sniffed  at  the  breeze.  And  I 
knowed  that  even  though  that  bobcat  was  lookin  straight  ahead,  it  was  lookin 
at  me  too  cause  bobcats  can  do  that  you  know.  Look  straight  ahead  and  still  see 
a  body  comin  up  the  path  from  the  other  side.  Leastwhys,  that's  what  I  figured. 
Cause  I  knowed  that  if  that  bobcat  hadn't  been  lookin  at  me  from  the  back  of  his 
head,  I  wouldn'ta  stopped.  But  since  big  bobcats  could  see  backwards,  I  figured 
I'd  slow  down  a  little.  In  fact,  I  stopped.  And  you  might  even  say  that  I  backed 
up  a  little.  But  only  to  get  a  better  look. 

But  I  couldn't  just  stand  there  cause  those  giants  were  wavin  their  arms 
worser  than  ever  now  and  the  hushes  were  becomin  louder  and  louder  and  I 
knowed  that  I  couldn't  go  forward  and  kill  that  bobcat  since  it  had  all  of  those 
giants  throwin  rocks  and  sayin  hush  to  protect  it,  so  I  just  sorta  turned  around 
and  began  walkin  back  the  other  way. 

And  I  didn't  stop.  Not  till  I'd  reached  the  shade  of  those  friendly  pine  trees, 
the  ones  that  didn't  mind  me  killin  their  pine  cones.  And  there  I  stopped.  But 
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only  to  make  sure  that  bobcat  weren't  followin  me,  cause  I  knowed  I'd  killed 
it  if  it  was.  But  it  weren't. 

Then  I  figured  that  I  was  mighty  hungry,  so  I  started  home.  I'd  have  to 
kill  that  bobcat  later.  A  body  can't  go  around  killin  bobcats  with  only  cold 
biscuits  in  his  stomach,  and  besides  Pa  would  take  me  with  him  tomorrow  since 
I  knowed  where  it  was  at  now  and  I  could  tell  him  to  be  careful  of  the  giants. 
That's  what  I  figured.  Pa  and  me,  we'd  get  that  bobcat  tomorrow.  And  maybe 
a  few  giants  too.  So  I  started  down  the  dusty  road  and  watched  the  dying  sun 
give  way  before  the  oncoming  dusk,  still  a  while  before  the  dark,  though, 
which  comes  late  in  July. 


CHAINS  OF  SMOKE 


Whij  listen  to  sounds  that  distmb  not  the  air, 
Heeding  the  call  of  things  xvhich  aren't  there? 

Shadows  guide  us— tell  us  where  we  may  go. 
Shadozvs  and  reason  aren't  synonymous  though. 

Must  we  be  bound  by  these  chains  of  smoke- 
Perpetual  bearers  of  a  burdensome  yoke? 
Eternal  slaves  to  a  spirit  of  fog? 

But  listen— 
A  wiser  spirit  prevails— 
I  hear  it  cry,  ^'revoltP'' 

Be  not  bound  by  fetters  of  smoke. 

Follow  not 
Invisible,  intangible,  non-existent  ghosts. 
Ghosts  that  tell  us:  where  to  go, 

what  to  see, 

what  to  hear, 

what  to  say, 

what  to  do, 

how  to  feel, 

how  to  think. 

— Alvin  Quinn 
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THE  REALM  OF  BOOKLAND 


By  Robert  Morris 


Traveling  in  the  world  of  books  can  become  a 
very  interesting  pastime  if  one  is  interested  in  the 
subject.  I  am  one  interested  in  the  subject  and  have 
been  traveling  in  the  realm  called  bookland  for  eight 
years.  I  feel  that  I  should  allow  you  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  my  harvest. 

First,  I  should  say  that  to  enjoy  good  books  you 
should  know  where  to  find  them.  This  place  is  the 
library.  Naturally,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  books 
he  wants  in  a  library.  A  library  is  a  place  in  which 
books  are  kept,  filed,  and  checked  out.  It  is  also  a 
place  in  which  one  can  go  to  read  and  ruin  his  eyes. 
But,  in  order  for  a  person  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
library,  he  should  know  how  to  use  it. 

Upon  entering  the  library  to  find  a  book,  you  should 
go  immediately  to  the  assistant  sitting  at  the  desk. 
Ask  him  where  the  book  you  want  is  located.  He 
should  know,  but  he  will  immediately  tell  you  that 
he  doesn't.  This  fact  should  not  surprise  you  in  the 
least.  It  would  appear  that  a  person  who  works  in 
the  library  should  be  fairly  intelligent,  but  one  tends 
to  base  his  judgment  on  his  observations.  The  worker 
will  tell  you  to  go  to  the  card  catalogue.  You  should 
have  done  this  in  the  first  place. 

Now  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  card  catalogue, 
you  begin  to  look  up  the  book  title.  If  you  can't  find 
the  title,  look  for  the  author.  If  you  still  can't  find 
the  book,  go  back  to  the  person  at  the  desk.  It  is 
obvious  at  this  point  that  it  is  he  who  arranged  the 
file.  He  will  do  his  best  to  help  you  if  you  ask  him. 
He  will  tell  you  to  go  back  and  be  sure  that  you 
haven't  overlooked  the  card.  This  will  save  him  from 
having  to  get  up  and  prove  to  you  that  you  have  made 
a  foolish  mistake. 

You  go  back  to  the  card  catalogue.  Here,  let  me 
tell  you  about  this  filing  system.  The  catalogue  is 
arranged  under  an  accepted  system,  with  the  books 
filed  according  to  the  author,  the  title,  or  the  subject 
matter.  Subject  matter.  You  forgot  to  look  under 
that.  I  told  you  the  person  at  the  desk  would  help 
you. 


The  book  you  want  is  Simon  Crunch's  How  to 
Stay  in  School  While  Failing.  This  book  is  famous 
and  every  library  should  have  a  copy.  Our  imagi- 
nary library  is  no  exception.  It  is  above  par  in  that 
it  has  six  copies.  The  Dewey  number  on  the  book 
is  687.22367540.  The  0  at  the  end  of  the  number 
represents  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  one  of  the 
687.2236754's  to  come  in.  You  go  to  the  stacks 
and  look.  But,  in  order  to  get  to  the  stacks  you  have 
to  first  confront  the  assistant  at  the  desk.  You  ask 
him  where  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  687's  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  they  should  be  somewhere  after 
the  650's.  He  will  show  you  where  the  245's  are 
and  leave  you  on  your  own. 

Following  the  numbers  in  a  library  is  an  experience 
that  you  will  always  hold  and  cherish.  You  gain  much 
valuable  information  this  way.  You  will  be  able, 
after  a  while,  to  walk  over  piles  of  trash,  around 
stools,  fumble  for  light  switches,  and  finally  reach 
your  destination. 

Arriving  on  the  scene  you  make  a  startling  dis- 
covery. The  687's  are  somewhere  after  the  650's. 
To  be  exact,  they  are  scattered  from  the  651's  to  the 
783's.  It  is  evident  the  library  has  been  carefully 
arranged.  You  start  looking  and  before  you  know  it, 
you  make  another  brilliant  discovery.  It  has  to  be 
brilliant  because  no  one  before  you  has  made  the 
discovery.  Or  at  least  not  in  this  library.  There  has 
been  evolved  a  new  system  for  filing  books.  It  saves 
the  hunter  time,  steps,  and  trouble  finding  books.  In 
this  system  you  file  the  280's,  the  555's,  the  biogra- 
phies, the  history  resource  material,  and  the  fiction 
books  together.  But,  you  should  observe  that  this 
system  could  be  doubtful.  There  is  only  one  book  on 
each  subject  filed  in  this  area. 

While  you  stand  awe-struck  under  the  flickering 
fluorescent  light,  you  begin  to  come  back  from  the 
dream  world  you  are  in.  You  remember  the  book 
you  were  seeking.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  find  be- 
cause it  is  on  such  a  popular  subject.  You  continue 
your  search  through  the  stacks  until  you  find  a  copy 
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of  How  to  Stay  in  School  While  Failing.  You  take 
this  book  and  its  cover  to  the  desk  and  sign  for  it. 
The  library  assistant  stamps  the  date  blurredly  in  the 
back  of  the  book  and  you  are  on  your  merry  way. 

Now  that  you  have  checked  your  long  sought  book 
out,  you  decide  to  browse  in  the  magazine  section 
for  a  while.  You  go  back  to  the  person  at  the  desk 
and  make  a  fool  of  yourself  again.  You  ask  him  where 
the  Temperance  Members  Quarterly  is  located.  That 
was  a  foolish  question! 

Had  you  been  very  observant,  and  I  take  it  you  are 
due  to  the  amazing  feat  you  have  just  accomplished 
of  finding  a  book,  you  would  have  observed  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  magazine  section.  The  library 
carries  quite  a  large  selection  of  outstanding  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  which  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  magazines  from  The  Alderman's 
Journal  and  Handbook  to  Dogcatcher's  Rules  and 
Orders  are  filed  on  the  left  side  of  the  library.  This 
does  not  include  the  Heredity  Disease  Journal,  which 
is  filed  under  journals,  or  the  Temperance  Quarterly. 
So,  you  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  library  in  quest  of 
your  goal.  You  follow  the  rows  of  magazines  until 
your  eye  catches  an  interesting  title:  The  Internation- 
al Brotherhood  of  Coal  Miner's  Daily.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  library  carries  such  a  widespread  and  famous 
periodical!  You  shake  yourself  loose  from  this  dis- 
covery and  continue  until  you  find  the  place  where 
the  Temperance  Quarterly  should  be.  I  say  should 
be  because  it  isn't  there.  Back  to  the  person  at  the 
desk. 

You  ask  him  if  he  has  seen  the  Temperance  Quar- 
terly or  knows  where  it  is.  He  will  tell  you  that  if  it 
isn't  on  the  shelf,  someone  must  have  it.  You  didn't 
have  faith  in  me  when  I  told  you  the  assistant  at  the 
desk  was  intelligent.  Only  a  man  of  such  high  intelli- 
gence would  have  been  able  to  make  such  a  startling, 
earth-shaking  deduction.  You  could  not  have  made 
the  deduction  because  your  I.Q.  is  somewhere  around 
minus  three.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  the  person 
at  the  desk. 

Thwarted  in  this  conquest,  you  retire  to  the  refer- 
ence room  to  take  a  smoke.  This  room  is  the  only 
place  that  you  are  allowed  to  smoke,  although  some 
people  get  away  with  it  on  other  floors.  You  meander 
around  the  room  in  a  world  of  ecstasy.  This  room 
contains  information  on  just  about  everything  from 
the  rise  of  Adam  to  the  fall  of  Cape  Canaveral. 
Occasionally  you  will  run  across  a  subject  that  is  not 
in  the  reference  room,  but  that  is  seldom.  You  should 


form  the  opinion  that  the  reference  room  is  quite  well 
stocked. 

Having  finished  your  smoke,  you  throw  it  on  the 
floor,  step  on  it,  and  brace  yourself  for  the  journey 
back  to  reality.  You  go  back  to  the  main  part  of  the 
library  and  head  for  the  door  when  the  heating  unit 
cuts  on.  You  pick  up  the  book  you  have  dropped  and 
sit  down  to  oyercome  the  shock  you  have  just  endured. 
You  look  at  the  clerk  at  the  desk.  He  is  smiling. 

Glancing  around  the  room  once  more,  you  spy  a 
door  that  you  had  not  noticed.  No,  it  was  not  put  in 
while  you  were  in  the  reference  room.  It  has  been 
there  all  the  time,  but  again  you  have  been  unob- 
servant. Sometimes  I  wonder  about  you.  Anyone 
would  have  noticed  the  Antique  Room.  You  get  up 
to  the  dull  roar  of  the  heating  unit  fan  and  plod 
cautiously  toward  the  newly  discovered  door. 

Reaching  the  Antique  Room,  you  find  the  door 
locked.  You  hurry  back  to  the  assistant  at  the  desk 
and  ask  him  for  the  key.  He  lazily  turns  from  the 
wonderful  book  he  was  reading,  Mad,  and  hands  you 
the  key.  By  now  you  should  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  man  at  the  desk. 

Inside  the  room  you  stand  with  your  mouth  wide 
open  and  with  a  feeling  of  coldness.  The  cold  feeling 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  heat  in  the  room.  You  walked 
around  the  main  part  of  the  library  with  a  feeling 
of  Miami  in  June;  but  in  here,  you  are  shivering. 
You  gaze  at  the  many  valuable  articles  in  the  room. 
You  know  that  these  articles  are  valuable  because 
you  had  to  get  a  key  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  room. 
The  many  locked  cases  contain  old  something-or- 
others  that  amaze  you.  You  stare  fixedly  at  the  objects. 
The  difl'erently  arranged  stacks  of  newspapers  in  the 
room  catch  your  attention  and  you  go  over  to  them. 
They  are  of  an  antique  origin.  They  are  last  month's. 
Now  you  know  why  the  room  is  locked.  These  news- 
papers are  being  preserved  for  mankind.  Also,  you 
are  attracted  to  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  or  is  it  Cole- 
ridge. No,  it  is  the  bust  of  John  Q.  What-is-his-last- 
name.  You  don't  really  know  because  there  is  no 
name  on  the  figure. 

Back  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  Sahara-like  main 
room,  you  are  recalled  to  reality.  You  give  the  key 
back  to  the  assistant  at  the  desk  and  start  your  de- 
parture. As  you  leave,  you  encounter  a  young  man 
on  his  way  into  the  library.  He  stops  you  and  asks 
where  the  Sewanee  Review  is  located.  You  send  him 
to  the  person  at  the  desk. 
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REQUIEM 


The  iiurcd!  flier  law^hing  and  belching, 

The  flabby  flesh  sagging  with  age; 

A  young  ?nan  tells  her  something  and  they  laugh, 

And  they  drink  and  they  laugh. 

The  beer  is  not  good  without  laughter  and 

Youth. 

It  is  a  glass  full  of  tears  to  be  swalloxved  and 
Forgotten. 

A  good-time  Charlie,  past  his  prime. 
Wanting  to  remember  and  trying  to  forget. 

And.  all  the  fleeting  dreams  and  hopes  '        '  .■ 

Culminate  in  this  one  monient; 
It  will  no  longer  be  as  it  is. 

The  greasy  hamburger  placed  before  me  and  sounds  arid 
Emptiness. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  '         '  '    '  ■ 

Domine,  ct  lux  perpetua  .  ■  ;        '  j- 

luceat  eis.  ■  •  ■ 

— Franklvn  Sanders  .        .  . 


THE  INNOCENT  ONES 

Where  the  rain  drizzles  dowJi 
Will  never  dry 
Completely; 

The  same  drops  zvill  fall  on  the  progeny. 
And  zue  deliver  them  in  puddles. 

—John  Herbert 
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A  CREATION  SAVED 


By  Bill  Whetsell 


On  the  edge  of  a  south  Georgia  swamp  sat  a  weathered  old  Negro  tenant 
house.  Within  the  house  the  yellow  flame  of  a  kerosene  lantern  cast  eerie  shadows 
around  a  shabby  room.  A  young  woman  lay  beneath  the  covers  of  a  shaky  pipe- 
frame  bed  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Her  black  face  glistened  with  perspiration. 
Her  eyes  stared  up  into  the  dim  light,  and  her  tense  hands  gripped  the  tattered 
quilt  over  her. 

Beside  the  bed  stood  a  large  Negro  Vv'oman.  A  man  sat  across  the  room 
staring  at  the  bed  intently. 

The  woman  beside  the  bed  bent  over  and  spoke  softly;  "Don'  worry.  Marie, 
honey.  Ev'ything  gonna  be  all  right.  Jes'  a  li'l  bit  mo',  honey.  Den  ev'ything 
gonna  be  all  right." 

Marie  lay  still.  Within  her  body,  her  unborn  child  moved  restlessly.  Every 
moment  brought  new  pain,  but  she  forced  herself  to  suppress  cries  of  agony. 
"Oh,  Lawd,"  she  thought,  "Oh,  please,  Suh,  don'  le'me  die.  Please  make  it  easy 
fo'me."  She  jerked  suddenly  ^\■he^  the  pain  became  too  great  for  her  small  body. 
With  a  tortured  smile,  she  managed  to  say,  "G'eat  Gawd,  Aun'  Rosie,  disheah 
mus'  gonna  be  some  child." 

"Jes'  lie  still,  honey.  Jes'  lie  still.  Ev'ything  gonna  be  fine." 

Suddenly,  Marie  let  out  a  cry.  "Aun'  Rosie!  Oh,  Aun'  Rosie  help  me!!" 

She  breathed  hard  and  her  back  arched  slightly. 

"Okay,  honey.  Henry,  come  heah.  Pull  dem  cobers  back,  boy.  Hurry,  now." 
Aunt  Rosie  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Marie  clutched  the  pipes  of  the  head- 
board. Her  face  drew  up  in  a  contorted  expression.  As  the  pain  grew  unbearable, 
she  closed  her  eyes.  Her  teeth  bit  her  lip  until  a  tiny  drop  of  blood  shone  bright; 
then  the  room  slowly  faded  away. 

When  Marie  opened  her  eyes  again,  she  looked  about  slowly.  She  felt  as 
though  she  were  floating  high  up  among  the  stars.  Her  body  was  weak.  Her 
limbs  ached  with  a  strange  weariness,  but  she  breathed  easily  now. 

Aunt  Rosie  stood  by  her,  smiling  down.  "Marie,  honey,  how  you  feel?  It's 
all  ober,  now.  Ain't  I  tell  you  ev'ything  gonna  be  fine.  Ain't  I  tell  you.  You  sho' 
is  had  a  fine  chile,  honey.  It  some  baby  hee,  hee,  jes'  like  you  say." 

Marie  sighed  deeply  and  closed  her  eyes  to  evidence  her  relief.  "I  feels 

fine,  Aun'  Rosie.  I  feels  jes'  fine,  now  like  de  Lawd  done  come  an'  pick  m^e 

up  and  carry  me  ober  Heaben.  Whe'  my  chile  is?  Git  'im  for  me,  Aun'  Rosie." 

"Lawd,  chile,  how  you  knowed  it  was  a  him?  hee,  hee  

"I  jes'  had  a  feelin'  dat  couldn'  be  no  gal  a-tossin'  and  a-kickin'  so.  I  jes' 
hab  a  feelin',  Aun'  Rosie." 

By  now  Marie's  face  was  radiant.  She  lay  happily  among  the  yellowed 
sheets  as  Aunt  Rosie  left  the  room. 

Dawn  was  breaking,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  light  the  sky. 
Marie  heard  the  crow  of  a  rooster  behind  the  house.  From  the  swamp  came  the 
chatter  of  early  rising  birds.  The  dim  sky  was  clear,  and  a  few  lingering  stars 
stood  around  the  moon  as  if  waiting  to  be  led  away. 
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Presently,  Aunt  Rosie  re-entered  the  room  with  a  beaming  countenance. 
In  her  arms  she  held  a  bundle  of  white  cloth.  Over  the  top  of  the  bundle  a  little 
black  dome  appeared. 

"Disheah  sho'  is  a  fine  chile,  honey.  Jes'  look  at  'im."  She  held  the  baby 
down  to  Marie.  Marie  smiled  happily  and  put  her  arms  around  the  bundle. 
"Be  careful,  honey,"  said  Aunt  Rosie. 

T'ank  Gawd,  he  heah  safe.  Looka'  dat  li'l  nose.  Oh,  Aun'  Rosie,  disheah 
my  baby.  I  so  happy." 

"Me  too,  honey.  Me  too.  De  Lawd  sho'  been  good  to  you  and  Henry," 

"Henry!  Oh,  me  -  -  - 1  fo'git  'bout  Henry.  Whe'  he  is?" 

"He  een  de  kitchen,  honey.  I  tell  'im  to  stay  dere  fo'  a  while.  I  ain't  know 
how  you  wuz  gonna  be  a-feelin'."  Aunt  Rosie  looked  up.  "Henry,  come  een  heah. 
Come  see  yo'  wife,  boy." 

Henry  entered  thoughtfully.  When  he  got  to  the  bed  he  looked  down  at 
Marie.  "Mawnin',  honey.  You  sho'  is  hab  a  fine  chile,  ain't  i'.  How  you  feelin'? 
I  gotcha  some  breakwus.  You  want  sump'm  t'eat?" 

"Yeh,  Henry.  Wait  ...  is  you  proud  o'  us  baby,  honey?  I  sho'  hopes  so. 
I  done  de  best  fo'  you  Henry." 

"You  sho'  did,  Marie.  You's  a  good  wife,  honey.  Us  sho'  got  a  good  baby, 
too.  Yas,  suh,  I'm  teach'im  to  be  big  and  strong  and  good  to  you,  honey.  He 
sho'  gonna  be  good  to  you." 

Marie  and  Henry  basked  in  their  new-found  joy;  and  Aunt  Rosie  stood  by 
and  chuckled  to  herself.  She  had  witnessed  this  scene  many  times  before  in  other 
homes  around  the  community.  She  was  well-known  for  her  mid-wife  craft,  and 
she  felt  personally  responsible  for  the  happiness  that  each  child  she  delivered 
brought  with  it. 

"Well,  honey,  if  you's  feelin'  all  right  now,  I  reckin  I'll  be  gittin  on  home. 
You  sho'  done  a  good  job.  Dat's  a  mighty  fine  child.  You  an'  Henry  sho'  oughta 
thank  Gawd  fo'im,  too." 

Marie  caught  Aunt  Rosie's  hand  and  thanked  her  joyously.  The  baby  slept 
all  morning.  Marie  fed  it  and  held  it  and  prayed  little  prayers  of  thanks. 

Her  sister  stayed  with  her  during  the  day  while  Henry  went  away  to  work 
in  the  fields. 

The  two  new  parents  were  so  proud  that  they  had  to  find  the  most  important 
name  they  could  think  of  for  the  baby.  They  named  him  George  Washington. 
Each  time  Henry  said  the  name,  he  burst  with  pride.  "Yas,  suh,  da's  my  boy, 
George  Washington  Pelzer.  Da's  a  good  name,  too."  Marie  would  smile  and 
agree  quietly. 

George  was  a  sturdy  baby.  After  his  first  day  in  the  world,  it  seemed  to 
Henry  and  Marie  that  he  had  grown  unbelievably.  The  night  after  he  was  born, 
the  little  family  went  to  sleep  with  peaceful,  contented  hearts. 

In  the  morning  when  they  awoke,  Henry  arose  and  brought  George  to 
Marie.  Then  he  began  to  prepare  breakfast.  The  mother  held  her  child  tenderly 
as  she  gazed  upon  him.  When  she  moved  him  slightly,  he  hardly  stirred.  Marie 
smiled  because  he  seemed  so  sleepy  and  helpless.  However,  after  several  minutes, 
the  child  still  did  not  respond  to  Marie's  attention.  She  looked  closely  at  him 
as  she  fed  him.  It  seemed  to  her  that  his  light  tannish  skin  was  lighter  than  it 
had  been  the  day  before.  "Henry,  come  een  heah  a  minute.  You  think  dis  chile 
look  kinda  pale  t'day?" 

"Aw,  Marie,  he  jes'  prob'ly  kinda,  cole,  don'chu  reckin?  Le'me  put'im  back 
een  de  bed."  Henry  placed  the  baby  among  its  blankets  once  again  and  pulled 
the  covers  up  close  to  the  little  body.  Marie  got  out  of  bed  and  made  her  way  to 
the  kitchen  in  the  back  of  the  house.  There  she  and  Henry  ate.  After  breakfast 
she  felt  stronger. 
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Her  sister  came  again  for  the  day,  and  Henry  set  out  for  the  fields  once 
more.  The  two  women  chatted  quietly  during  the  morning.  Among  other  things, 
they  discussed  the  discomforts  and  the  joys  of  having  children.  They  both  agreed 
that  the  joys  far  out-weigh  the  discomforts. 

Toward  midday,  Marie  decided  to  wake  the  baby  again.  When  she  got  to 
the  bed  where  he  lay  sleeping,  she  gasped  suddenly,  "Sister!  Sister!" 

The  other  woman  came  quickly  to  Marie.  There  before  her  eyes  was  the 
child,  asleep.  His  skin  was  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  blanket  covering  his  body  was 
splotched  with  blood.  "Oh,  Sister,  w'ut  happen?  W'ut  happen!"  Marie  began 
to  sob. 

"Don'  worry,  Marie.  He'll  be  okay."  The  sister  gently  lifted  away  the  blood 
spotted  blankets  and  revealed  the  child's  naked  body.  The  entire  abdomen  was 

colored  red  a  ghastly  contrast  with  the  pale  skin.  "Marie,  Aun'  Rosie  neber 

tie  de  cord  good.  He  bleedin'  fom  he  nabel!" 

Marie  fell  to  the  floor  in  grief  and  lack  of  strength.  "Oh,  Gawd!"  she 
wailed,  "Please,  Lawd,  don'  let  dat  baby  die.  Please  don'  let  sich  a  beautiful 
chile  die." 

"Come  on,  Marie.  Come  on,  honey.  It  gonna  be  okay."  Marie's  sister 
trembled  with  fear  as  she  helped  the  sobbing  Marie  into  bed.  She  tried  to  comfort 
Marie,  but  a  certain  panic  gripped  her. 

Quickly,  she  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  found  some  clean  cloths.  She  used 
them  to  cover  the  child,  picking  him  up  hurriedly.  "Marie,  honey,  don'  worry. 
Gawd  gonna  help  us.  I  gwine  t'  Aun'  Rosie  house  quick.  Now  you  stay  een  dat 
bed,  and  I'll  be  back  quick  as  I  kin." 

The  frightened  Negro  hurried  out  into  the  noon-day  sun.  Aunt  Rosie's 
house  was  nearly  two  miles  away,  but  Marie's  sister  knew  that  she  must  hurry 
if  she  was  going  to  keep  the  child  from  bleeding  to  death. 

"Oh,  Lawd,  help  me.  Please  help  me  t'  git  dere  fast."  Holding  the  baby 
close  to  her,  she  picked  up  her  pace  as  she  reached  the  road.  Desperately,  she 
ran  the  distance  realizing  that  every  second  could  mean  life  or  death  for  the 
infant. 

When  she  approached  the  old  woman's  house,  she  began  screaming  wildly 
for  Aunt  Rosie.  There  came  a  commotion  from  within  the  house  as  Aunt  Rosie 
clamored  out  to  meet  her.  "G'eat  God,  chile,  w'ut  de  matter?" 

"Aun'  Rosie,  help  me  .  .  .  oh,  help  me!  De  baby  bleedin'  fom  he  nabel." 
Aunt  Rosie  waddled  down  the  steps  and  grabbed  the  baby  then  scurried  back 
into  the  house.  "Come  on,  girl;  you  gonna  haf't'help  me."  She  laid  the  baby 
down  and  removed  the  red-wet  cloths.  She  saw  that  in  the  delivery  she  had  not 
tied  the  umbilical  cord  sufficiently  when  she  severed  it  from  the  mother's  body. 
Desperately,  she  yelled  to  the  children  in  the  back  of  the  house.  "Go  git  Mr. 
Johnson.  Go  git  de  big  boss!  Tell'im  de  baby  bleedin'  t'death.  Tell  'im  t'  please, 
suh,  bring  de  car.  Us  gotta  git  t'a  doctor.  Hurry  younguns!  Run  fas'!" 

Three  children  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  set  out  toward  the  home 
of  Mr.  Johnson. 

Back  in  the  house.  Aunt  Rosie  moved  about  anxiously  trying  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  She  got  clean  cloths  and  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  as  well  as  a 
strong  butcher  knife.  From  beside  the  back  door,  she  got  a  section  of  fishing 
line.  After  soaking  the  rags  in  the  hot  water,  she  began  to  swab  the  tiny  body. 
Then  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  cut  the  old  tie  she  had  made  the  day  before. 
Quickly  she  cleaned  the  abdominal  area  and  retied  the  ugly  cord-like  vessel 
that  extended  from  the  child's  stomach.  "Oh,  Gawd,  please  stop  de  blood.  He 
ain't  got  much  mo',  and  y'  can'  let'im  die."  Tears  rolled  from  her  eyes,  but  she 
fought  her  emotions. 

At  that  moment,  Marie's  sister  ran  into  the  room.  "Aun'  Rosie,  de  w'ite 
man  come.  Le's  go  quick." 
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The  two  nearly  hysterical  women  hurried  out  to  the  waiting  car.  Aunt 
Rosie  carried  the  child.  "Oh,  Mr.  Johnson,  please,  suh,  carry  us  to  de  doctor 
u'  de  hospital  u'  somewhe'.  De  baby  bleedin'  tVleath.  Please,  suh,  hurry,  suh!" 

Aunt  Rosie  lifted  the  baby  into  the  back  seat  with  her.  Marie's  sister  bid 
them  good-bye,  and  Mr.  Johnson  turned  the  car  around  and  headed  toward  the 
nearby  town. 

The  old  woman  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  sobbed  as  Mr.  Johnson  ques- 
tioned her  about  what  had  happened.  When  they  entered  the  town,  the  car  sped 
to  the  hospital.  Quickly,  Aunt  Rosie  alighted  at  the  emergency  entrance.  As  she 
hurried  in,  she  was  directed  to  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  There  she  laid 
the  precious  bundle  down  upon  the  large  white  table  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
With  confused,  anxious  phrases,  Aunt  Rosie  explained  to  two  white-clad  men 
what  had  happened. 

Momentarily  a  woman  in  white  entered  with  a  tray  full  of  needles,  bottles, 
and  syringes.  She  immediately  placed  a  needle  in  the  child's  tiny  arm.  Aunt 
Rosie  watched  in  amazement  as  the  woman  drew  several  drops  of  blood  into  the 
syringe. 

Without  a  word,  the  woman  in  white  left  the  room.  The  two  men  began 
to  examine  the  baby  using  instruments  that  frightened  Aunt  Rosie.  Under  the 
intense  over-head  light,  the  baby  gave  off  a  grayish  appearance  that  appeared 
almost  death-like.  Its  breathing  had  almost  stopped,  but  the  little  chest  was 
heaving  mechanically,  laboriously.  The  eyes  were  closed;  the  lips  were  shriveled 
and  bluish-gray.  "Oh,  Lawd,"  thought  Aunt  Rosie,  "Help  de  chile  to  live." 

Once  again  the  woman  in  white  entered  the  room  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand. 
The  liquid  in  the  bottle  looked  like  human  blood.  It  was  human  blood,  but 
Aunt  Rosie  had  never  seen  real  blood  in  bottles.  Her  eyes  again  displayed  her 
amazement.  As  she  watched,  the  two  men  and  the  woman  gathered  around  the 
table.  One  of  them  put  an  instrument  around  the  tiny  arm.  This  was  to  measure 
the  blood-pressure.  Another  connected  a  tube  to  the  bottle  of  blood.  The  third 
one  gently  guided  a  needle  into  the  gaping  vessel  on  the  infant's  stomach.  Then 
a  clear,  water-like  liquid  was  injected  into  the  baby's  body.  Next,  the  tube 
on  the  bottle  of  blood  was  connected  to  the  needle,  and  a  thin  stream  of  the  life- 
giving  liquid  drained  into  the  body.  Aunt  Rosie  watched  the  blood  leave  the 
bottle  drop  by  drop  on  its  way  down  the  tube  into  the  child's  body. 

She  felt  weak  and  useless  as  she  meekly  stood  by  the  table.  Aunt  Rosie 
thought  of  Marie  and  Henry.  She  thought  of  her  children.  She  began  to  hate 
herself  for  being  so  confident  and  yet  so  pitifully  backward.  Then  she  prayed. 

Now,  after  three  endless  hours,  she  looked  down  at  the  child.  Its  breathing 
seemed  a  little  stronger.  And  its  skin  had  almost  returned  to  its  original  tan 
shade. 

Suddenly  the  child  began  to  gasp  for  breath.  In  the  next  instant,  it  began 
to  make  noises.  Then  George  Washington  Pelzer  began  to  cry. 

Aunt  Rosie  sank  into  the  chair  behind  her.  "Thank  you.  Gawd,"  she 
said  quietly. 
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THE  DEVIL  HIMSELF  COULD  NOT  CATCH  HIM" 


By  Willis  Slaughter 


With  spirited  enthusiasm  as  shown  by  Robert  D. 
Bass  in  his  book,  Swamp  Fox,  and  Walt  Disney's 
television  series,  Francis  Marion,  South  Carolina  has 
suddenly  become  very  interested  in  the  southern  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution.  We  should  familiarize 
ourselves  with,  the  man  w^ho  w^as  a  haunting  menace 
to  the  Tories,  because  he  helped  to  establish  justice 
and  patriotism  in  the  early  days  of  our  great  nation. 
Many  romantic  legends  and  family  traditions  of  South 
Carolina  have  been  placed  in  connection  with,  his  name 
and  campaigns.  All  of  us  boast  of  our  ancestors  who 
fought  bravely  with  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Francis  Marion  acquired  his  name  during  the  lat- 
ter phase  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Snow's  Island 
or  Peyre's  Plantation  was  his  abode  by  day,  but  at 
night  he  emerged  from  his  lair  and  struck  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  To  the  British,  Marion  was 
a  phantom— a  phantom  general  who  sallied  at  night 
from  his  secret  lair  in  the  swamps  to  attack  the  British 
foes.  To  the  South  Carolinians,  however,  he  was  an 
heroic  leader  and  bold  general. 

Marion's  patriotism  and  heroic  exploits  have  been 
considered  to  be  second  only  to  those  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Early  settlers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  state 
named  a  small  village  in  honor  of  him;  the  small 
village,  Marion,  South  Carolina,  has  now  grown  into 
one  of  the  county  seats  of  the  state. 

Early  one  morning  in  the  midwinter  of  1732, 
Francis  Marion  was  born  on  the  Goatfield  Plantation 
at  St.  John's  Parish  in  Berkeley  County.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ester  Cordes  and  Gabriel  Marion.  His  grand- 
parents were  French  Huguenots  who  had  been  driven 
from  France  shortly  following  the  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 


The  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina  were  con- 
fronted with  many  problems  of  colonization.  They 
felled  trees  to  build  homes;  cleared  pine  and  oak 
forest  for  fields  in  order  to  plant  barley,  rye  and 
wheat.  These  crops  soon  flourished,  but  with  the 
help  of  the  Indians,  corn  became  the  chief  crop  of 
the  colonial  settlers.  Rice  and  indigo  were  also  im- 
portant money  crops  at  this  time. 

The  birthplace  of  Francis  Marion  has  often  been 
disputed.  One  account  states  that  he  was  born  on 
Goat  Island  on  the  Cooper  River  in  Berkeley  County. 
Another  states  that  he  was  born  in  Georgetown  Coun- 
ty. The  theory  has  been  confused  because  the  Marion 
family  moved  to  Georgetown  when  Francis  was  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  old.  The  George- 
town venture  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  bewildered 
family  returned  to  Goatfield  Plantation  in  1747. 
During  the  same  year,  Gabriel  Marion  died  leaving 
his  widow  and  children  alone  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

Francis  was  very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death;  he  spent  most  of  his  childhood  at  St.  John's 
Parish  near  Moncks  Corner,  South  Carolina.  He 
became  highly  interested  and  intrigued  with  the  won- 
ders of  Nature;  therefore,  he  became  a  great  hunter 
and  an  excellent  woodsman.  In  fact,  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  every  inch  of  the  Fair  Forest  Swamp. 

The  educational  system  in  South  Carolina  was 
extremely  poor  at  this  time,  and  Francis  received 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education.  Perhaps 
Marion's  reserved  and  modest  conversation  can  be 
attributed  to  his  limited  education. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Marion  decided  to  become 
a  sailor.  Georgetown  helped  to  influence  his  imagi- 
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nation,  because  he  would  sit  for  hours  around  the 
wharfs  listening  to  the  tales  of  the  seamen.  He  was 
hesitant  in  asking  permission  from  his  parents  to 
go  to  sea,  but  little  to  his  expectations,  they  consent- 
ed. We,  however,  can  imagine  the  significance  of 
their  consenting  to  let  him  go,  because  they  supposed 
that  one  trip  through  the  Caribbean  would  have  a 
tonic  effect  on  the  youth. 

Marion  and  the  crew  survived  a  wreck  at  sea  and 
barely  escaped  death.  The  harrowing  experience  did 
have  a  tonic  effect  on  the  future  sea  adventures  of 
the  young  man.  When  he  returned  to  Georgetown, 
he  was  in  much  better  health  than  before  he  left. 
The  trip  helped  him  to  mature  both  physically  and 
mentally.  After  returning,  he  spent  several  quiet 
A'Cars  at  home  working  on  the  farm. 

Francis  Marion  fought  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Cherokees  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
As  we  shall  later  see,  he  obtained  some  of  his  meth- 
ods of  war  from  the  Indians.  In  1761,  Marion  re- 
turned to  live  with  his  mother  at  Hampton  Hall  Plan- 
tation, which  was  actually  a  portion  of  Belle  Isle 
Plantation.  Belle  Isle  belonged  to  one  of  his  older 
brothers. 

During  this  time,  Francis  began  building  Pond 
Bluff,  which  was  to  become  his  most  prized  posses- 
sion. The  two  hundred  acres  of  land  which  com- 
prised Pond  BlufF  were  purchased  when  he  was  tw^en- 
ty-four  years  old.  The  huge,  two-story  plantation 
house  had  one  sitting  room  and  nine  other  chambers. 
It  was  built  of  cypress  logs  which  had  been  cut  and 
carried  from  the  Santee  River  swamp  by  his  slaves. 

The  house  was  lavishly  decorated  according  to 
the  styles  and  customs  of  the  day.  The  furniture  was 
hand-made  except  for  a  few  pieces  which  his  mother 
had  given  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his 
desk  is  still  in  existence  today. 

The  construction  of  Pond  BlufF  was  finally  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  Construc- 
tion had  been  interrupted  in  1759  when  he  joined 
Lt.  Col.  Wm.  Moultrie's  campaigns  against  the  In- 
dians. He  lived  in  the  spacious  home  until  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution.  The  first  two  hundred  acres 
which  he  first  acquired  had  by  this  time  expanded 
to  two  thousand  acres. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  until  the  spring 
of  1780,  Captain  Marion  served  for  five  years  as  an 
officer  in  the  Second  South  Carolina  Continental  Regi- 
ment. He  was  a  restless  guerrilla,  because  the  British 
had  overrun  his  beloved  state.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Swamp  Fox  actually  never  won  a  tide- 
turning  battle!  He  did,  however,  influence  the  final 
outcome  of  what  General  Nathanael  Greene,  com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Department,  called  flushing 
the  bird  at  Yorktown. 


Captain  Marion  was  48  years  old  at  this  time, 
and  his  statue  was  lean  and  swarthy.  Marion  had 
a  well-set  body,  but  his  knees  and  ankles  were  mal- 
formed. He  drank  and  ate  abstemiously,  but  some 
considered  his  face  to  be  hard  visaged.  He  spoke  in 
a  very  moderate  tone  of  voice  and  was  not  a  very 
talkative  person.  A  silver  crescent  which  he  wore 
on  his  black  leather  hat  bore  the  inscription— Lzi??er^t/ 
or  death. 

Francis  led  the  attacks  against  the  British  and 
Tory  camps  which  made  his  name  a  terror.  One  of 
his  soldiers  later  stated  that  he  drew  his  sword  so 
seldom  it  rusted  in  its  scabbard.  His  men  had  faith 
in  him  because  he  never  hesitated  in  the  face  of  im- 
possible odds  to  fight  and  run  to  live  and  fight  an- 
other day.  In  short,  the  Swamp  Fox  personally  ex- 
perienced every  hardship  and  victorious  adventure 
which  his  men  encountered.  One  night  as  the  entire 
cam,p  lay  sleeping,  a  guard  awoke  him,  for  he  slept 
so  close  to  the  fire  that  his  helmet  became  scorched 
and  his  blanket  was  half  burned. 

Marion's  Brigade  had  no  official  military  status; 
all  were  volunteers  from  the  young  province.  Each 
man  fought  viciously  because  they  were  interested  in 
.  .  .  "Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
.  .  As  the  South  Carolinians  marched  into  battle, 
the  state  had  been  overrun  by  the  British.  The  co- 
lonial army  fought  without  pay,  clothing,  or  provi- 
sions after  the  rebel  government  had  fallen.  Some 
were  forced  to  quit  the  war  and  return  to  their  homes 
during  the  planting  or  harvesting  season.  Some  of 
them  quit  because  the  going  got  too  rough!  The  size 
of  the  brigade  fluctuated  from  approximately  twenty 
to  thirty  men  to  as  many  as  several  hundred.  There- 
fore, Marion's  offensive  and  defensive  plans  were 
hindered.  He  became  so  disgusted  during  one  phase 
of  the  war  that  he  considered  giving  up  his  command 
in  this  state  and  moving  to  Philadelphia  to  obtain  a 
Continental  Army  appointment. 

The  Swamp  Fox  never  allowed  his  men  to  be 
"freebooters."  He  had  a  rule  in  his  personal  book 
of  war  which  read  as  follows:  "Any  soldier  of  any 
denomination  who  is  found  taking  any  article  from 
any  plantation  either  from  white  or  black  will  be 
deemed  a  marauder  &  plunderer  &  shall  suffer  im- 
mediate death." 

General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  the  general  under 
whom  Marion  first  served,  surrendered  the  entire 
army  of  the  South  Carolina  province  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  at  Charlestown  on  May  12,  1780.  Approxi- 
mately 5,500  men  were  captured,  but  Marion  es- 
caped. 

The  surrender  of  Lincoln  was  the  worst  disaster 
of  the  entire  war,  because  the  American  forces  in  the 
north  and  south  appeared  to  be  defeated.  Washing- 
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ton's  worn-out  army  was  deteriorating  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  British  had  the  French  fleet,  upon  which 
Washington  depended  for  reinforcements,  bottled  up 
at  Newport.  South  Georgia  had  been  occupied  by 
the  British  since  the  winter  of  1779,  and  South  Caro- 
lina seemed  to  be  subjugated  within  three  weeks 
after  Lincoln's  surrender.  The  British  held  garrisons 
from  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  Ninety- 
Six,  on  the  Carolina  frontier,  northward  to  Rocky 
Mount  and  Hanging  Rock.  They  also  held  garrisons 
eastward  to  Camden  and  Cheraw,  and  Georgetown 
on  the  coast. 

Lord  Charles  Cornwallis,  who  was  left  by  Clinton 
in  command  of  Charlestown,  reported  that  all  was 
well.  No  sooner  than  the  message  reached  General 
Clinton  when  the  swamp  guerrillas  appeared  in  the 
city.  Marion's  Brigade  smashed  the  British  and  Tory 
units  and  severely  damaged  the  communication  sys- 
tems. 

The  Swamp  Fox  learned  that  a  new,  small  Con- 
tinental army  had  arrived  in  North  Carolina.  The 
militia  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  received  or- 
ders to  stop  immediately  the  advancing  Redcoats  from 
the  north.  Marion  and  some  of  his  men  rode  to 
North  Carolina  to  help  this  Continental  Army  lead 
campaigns  against  the  British.  The  brigade  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  regulars  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  for  they  were  wretchedly  dressed  and 
wore  small,  black  leather  caps.  General  Horatio 
Gates,  Commander  of  the  Southern  Army  recognized 
Marion's  familiarity  with  the  country  and  requested 
that  he  and  his  men  march  against  the  enemy  out- 
post at  Camden. 

During  the  march,  "Gates  received  a  request  from 
Major  John  James  for  an  officer  to  take  command  of 
a  brigade  he  raised  among  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Wil- 
liamsburg Township  on  the  Black  River.  Gates 
promptly  assigned  Marion  to  the  command  with  or- 
ders to  seize  the  San  tee  River  crossings  behind  Cam- 
den and  cut  off  British  communications  with  the  post." 

In  August  1780,  Marion  arrived  at  the  Williams- 
burg Township  and  took  charge  of  James's  brigade. 
It  was  here  that  Marion's  partisan  career  began.  He 
led  two  forceful  attacks  on  the  strong  Tory  encamp- 
ment and  sent  a  party  of  seventy  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Peter  Horry  to  the  east  of  Lenud's 
Ferry  on  the  Santee  River  to  destroy  all  covered  cross- 
ings and  boats.  In  the  meantime,  Marion  marched 
westward  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  to  Mur- 
ray's Ferry.  He  was  successful  in  scattering  the 
Redcoats  and  burning  their  boats.  Marion  then  turned 
upriver  toward  Nelson's  Ferry. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  Marion 
captured  a  deserter  of  the  British  army  who  informed 
him  that  Gates  had  suffered  a  great  loss  of  casualties 


at  Camden.  He  also  learned  that  a  British  escort 
with  150  Continental  prisoners  from  Camden  was 
going  to  camp  at  Nelson's  Ferry  for  the  night.  Marion 
marched  all  night  and  attacked  the  escort  at  dawn. 
The  brigade  captured  many  prisoners  and  killed  many 
Redcoats.  Some  of  Marion's  men  deserted  him,  be- 
cause they  learned  that  Gates  had  been  defeated.  A 
strong  British  patrol  was  approaching  Marion's  rear 
flank.  He  immediately  sent  the  prisoners  to  North 
Carolina  and  retreated  to  the  swamps  of  the  Pee  Dee 
River.  Marion's  army  was  the  only  rebel  force  left 
in  the  state,  and  as  conditions  became  worse,  he  even- 
tually fled  into  North  Carolina. 

Within  two  weeks,  Marion  heard  from  Gates,  who 
was  in  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina.  Gates  wrote  that 
the  North  Carolina  militia  had  been  aroused,  and 
the  army  in  South  Carolina  was  reorganizing.  The 
Whigs  and  the  Tories  were  also  reorganizing  to 
march  against  insurgent  rebels.  Marion  was  asked 
to  advance  to  the  Pee  Dee  River  to  disperse  the  en- 
emy forces  located  in  that  region.  The  two  forces 
met  at  the  Blue  Savannah,  which  is  presently  located 
near  Arial's  Cross  Roads  ten  miles  south  of  Mullins, 
S.  C,  and  approximately  five  miles  west  of  Gal- 
livants Ferry.  Enemy  forces  had  laid  waste  a  path 
seventy  miles  long  and  fifteen  miles  wide  north  of 
Georgetown.  The  late  incursion  of  Francis  Marion 
and  Peter  Horry  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
unjust  punishment.  Those  men  who  had  deserted 
him  at  Nelson's  Ferry  rejoined  the  brigade  to  seek 
revenge. 

The  marches  and  campaigns  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  British,  Tories,  and  Francis  Marion  are 
hard  to  follow  on  large-scale  maps.  Most  of  the  fight- 
ing occurred  in  the  rivers  and  swamps  of  the  low 
country,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  one 
to  follow  accurately  his  campaigns.  The  campaigns 
were  smoothly  planned,  accurately  carried  out,  and 
damaging  to  the  British  forces.  Marion's  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  low  country  began  with  his  expe- 
riences in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

A  native  fighter  has  a  definite  advantage  over  a 
foreign  aggressor,  because  the  countryman  is  basic- 
ally familiar  with  the  terrain.  Marion's  Brigade  rode 
through  gloomy  cypress  swamps,  shrub  bogs,  tangles 
of  myrtle,  brakes  of  cane,  over  sand  hills,  and  open 
fields.  There  were  no  roads  or  bridges  through  the 
swamps.  Maps  were  of  no  absolute  value  except  on 
the  main  roads,  but  he  knew  the  country  so  well  that 
he  could  ride  from  section  to  section  with  little  diffi- 
culty. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Banastre  Tarleton,  the  Butch- 
er^ was  then  called  upon  by  Cornwallis  to  capture 
and  destroy  the  elusive  Swamp  Fox.  Tarleton  was 
the  most  valuable  British  leader  of  the  mounted 
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troops. 

In  November  1780,  Marion  led  Tarleton  on  a 
chase  sixteen  miles  north  of  Nelson's  Ferry.  The 
men  gathered  dead  brush  and  piled  them  in  the  road 
so  that  Tarleton  could  be  forced  off  the  main  road 
by  fire.  Tarleton  had  passed  before  Marion  en  route 
to  Camden.  The  Swamp  Fox  left  the  region  imme- 
diately in  pursuit  of  the  famous  British  general.  At 
nightfall,  the  brigade  camped  near  General  Richard- 
son's plantation.  Marion  realized  that  Tarleton  was 
there  and  that  he  had  burned  the  plantation  house. 
The  Swamp  Fox  discovered  that  there  was  a  scout  in 
the  area  and  his  position  was  unsafe.  The  entire  bri- 
gade retreated  to  Woodyard  Swamp. 

Tarleton  dared  not  enter  the  swamp  at  night,  but 
he  resumed  the  chase  the  following  morning.  In  the 
meantime,  Marion  had  progressed  approximately  thir- 
ty-five miles  down  the  Black  River.  After  several 
hours  in  the  swamp,  Tarleton  gave  up  the  chase. 
The  American  Heritage  quotes  Tarleton  as  saying, 
"Come  on,  my  boys,  let's  go  back.  As  for  this  damned 
old  fox,  the  devil  himself  could  not  catch  him." 

During  the  following  weeks,  the  Swamp  Fox 
gnawed  at  British  supply  trains,  posts,  and  scout 
parties.  Very  soon,  Marion's  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies became  exhausted.  He  returned  to  Snow's  Is- 
land, a  huge  river-swamp  plateau  at  the  junction  of 
Lynche's  Creek  with  the  Great  Pee  Dee  River. 

In  1781,  General  Nathanael  Greene  was  sent  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  replace  Gates,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Continental  Army  of  the  Southern 
Department.  By  April  1781,  Greene  maneuvered  the 
weakened  and  confused  Cornwallis  into  Virginia,  and 
Greene  came  to  South  Carolina  to  battle  for  repos- 
session of  the  state. 

General  Greene  led  a  successful  campaign  against 
Camden.  The  Swamp  Fox  and  the  young  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  marched  against  the  British  garrisons  on 
the  Congaree  and  Santee  Rivers.  Fort  Watson,  the 
first  objective,  was  successfully  seized.  Marion's  meth- 
od of  strategy  during  the  campaign  was  to  force  the 
British  to  surrender  by  firing  on  the  fort  from  a 
wooden  tower.  The  brigade  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Motte,  which  was  located  on  the  Congaree  River. 
Fort  Motte  survived  the  firepower  of  Marion's  single 
fieldpiece,  which  he  had  obtained  from  General 
Greene,  and  the  men  again  resorted  to  primitive  meth- 
ods of  warfare.  The  attackers  crept  very  close  to  the 
stockade  and  threw  ignited  pitch  balls  on  the  roofs 
of  the  enclosed  buildings  to  smoke  the  enemy  out. 

British  garrisons  fell  one  by  one!  By  this  time 
the  British  had  completely  evacuated  Camden.  The 
stockade  at  Augusta  surrendered,  and  the  British 
blew  up  the  fort  at  Nelson's  Ferry.  Marion's  second 
campaign  into  Georgetown  was  successful.  Greene 


marched  against  the  enemy  at  Ninety-Six.  The  Brit- 
ish evacuated  the  fort  and  retreated  to  Orangeburg 
on  the  Edisto  River. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  at  Nelson's  Ferry 
was  the  last  fierce  battle  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  the  South.  Marion's  Brigade  fought  for  the  first 
time  in  a  formal  battle.  General  Marion  was  the 
commanding  officer  on  the  right  flank  of  Greene's 
front  line.  Under  enemy  pressure,  the  entire  militia 
made  an  orderly  retreat.  The  militia,  in  their  with- 
drawal, severely  damaged  the  garrison  and  forced 
the  British  to  withdraw  to  Charlestown. 

While  the  British  were  retreating  to  Charlestown, 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  captured  by  a  French  fleet  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  capture  of  Cornwallis  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  ending  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Shortly  after  the  American  victory,  Marion  dis- 
missed his  valiant  warriors  with  the  only  payment  he 
could  afford— a  word  of  thanks  and  a  job  well-done. 

Brigadier  General  Francis  Marion  returned  to  Pond 
Bluff"  after  six  long  years  of  war  to  find  the  home  in 
complete  ruins.  The  house  had  been  ravaged  by  the 
British  army,  and  the  fields  had  grown  into  tangles 
of  vines  and  briars.  The  herds  of  swine  and  cattle 
had  been  scattered.  The  enemy  went  out  of  their 
way  to  destroy  Pond  Bluff,  because  they  could  not 
catch  Marion  and  do  personal  harm  to  him. 

In  1782  Marion  stepped  from  the  generalship  of 
a  group  of  fighting  men  to  a  position  in  the  state 
senate.  The  senate  gave  him  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  in  1783  for,  and  I  quote  from  Robert  D.  Bass, 
"his  eminent  and  conspicuous  services  to  his  coun- 
try." It  was  a  vote  that  was  expressive  of  the  feeling 
of  Marion's  countrymen.  Marion  was  also  awarded 
a  gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  his  great  and  glorious 
conduct. 

General  Marion  accepted  the  approbation  with 
humbleness  and  sincerity.  He  pledged  himself  to  the 
continuous  upholding  of  the  liberties  which  he  fought 
so  hard  to  obtain.  Robert  D.  Bass  quotes  Francis 
Marion  as  saying,  "The  honor  which  they  have  con- 
ferred on  me  this  day,  by  their  thanks,  will  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude.  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  exert  my  abilities  for  the  good  of  the  state  and 
the  liberties  of  their  inhabitants." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Marion,  the  great, 
deceptive  fox  that  he  was,  never  adhered  to  cruelty 
to  the  enemy  after  a  victory.  In  fact,  he  often  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  friendly  relations  with  England  after 
the  war.  In  his  book.  Swamp  Fox,  Robert  Bass  quotes 
Marion  as  saying,  "It  is  peace  now,  God  has  given 
us  the  victory;  let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  heaven, 
which  we  shall  not  do  by  cruelty  to  man." 

General  Marion  and  Mary  Esther  Videau,  his  first 
cousin,  exchanged  marriage  vows  on  April  20,  1786. 
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He  lived  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  until  February  27, 
1795,  when  the  elusive  Swamp  Fox  died  at  Pond 
Bluff.  He  was  buried  on  Gabriel's  Plantation  at  Belle 
Isle,  which  is  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Marion. 

Brigadier  General  Francis  Marion's  epitaph  reads 
as  follows: 

'"''Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

BRIG.  GEN.  FRANCIS  MARION 
Who  departed  this  life, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1795, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age; 
Deeply  regretted  by  all  his  fellow  citizens. 
HISTORY 

will  record  his  worth,  and  rising  generations 
embalm  his  memory,  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Patriots  and  Heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution: 
which  elevated  his  native  Country 
TO  HONOUR  AND  INDEPENDENCE, 
AND 

Secured  to  her  the  blessings  of 
LIBERTY  AND  PEACE. 
This  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  is  erected 
in  commemoration  of 
the  noble  and  distinguished  virtues  of  the 
CITIZEN; 
and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the 
SOLDIER; 

Who  lived  without  fear,  and  died  without  reproach."" 
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Editor's  Note:  There  are  many  biographical  and  historical 
sketches  of  the  Swamp  Fox.  The  specific  incidents  in  this 
story  of  his  life  and  campaigns  xvere  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

American  Heritage,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3.  New  York:  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  April,  1958. 

Bass,  Robert  D.,  Swamp  Fox  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1959). 

James,  iWilliam  Dobein,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Francis  Marion  (Georgia:  Continental  Book 
Company,  1948). 

"Francis  Marion,"  Encyclopedia  Americana  ( 1952 
ed.).  Vol.  18,  p.  292. 

"Tories  Made  Revolution  Lively  in  Marion  County," 
The  Mullins  Enterprise,  August  15,  1939,  Vol.  42, 
No.  17. 

"Zeigler  Says  Berkeley  Definitely  Birth  Place  of  Francis 
Marion,"  Berkeley  Democrat,  November  20,  1957. 

Many  incidents  of  each  account  were  greatly  dependent  on 
the  correspondence  of  General  Francis  Marion  and  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  Secondary  sources  which  were  used  were  the  biogra- 
phies of  Marion  written  by  William  Dobein  James  and  Peter 
Horry. 
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THE  WEIMAR  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  THIRD  REICH  — 

WERE  THEY  REVOLUTIONS? 

By  Franklyn  Sanders 


Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  nineteenth  century  German  philosopher,  stated 
at  one  time  near  the  end  of  his  hfe:  "The  intervening  years  have  certainly 
taught  me  one  thing  if  they  have  taught  me  nothing  else:  to  adopt  a  hopeless 
and  merciless  viev^^  tov\^ard  that  'German  temper,'  ditto  toward  German  music, 
which  I  now  recognize  for  what  it  really  is:  a  thorough-going  romanticism,  the 
least  Greek  of  all  art  forms  and,  over  and  above  that,  a  drug  of  the  worst  sort, 
especially  dangerous  to  a  nation  given  to  hard  drinking  and  one  that  vaunts 
intellectual  ferment  for  its  power  both  to  intoxicate  the  mind  and  to  befog  it." 
This  statement  of  Nietzsche's  about  the  romantic  "German  temper"  that  "befogs" 
the  mind  is  extremely  important  in  understanding  any  portion  of  German  history. 

Modern  Germany  as  a  nation  has  always  strived  for  acceptance  among  the 
leading  powers  of  the  world  as  an  equal  power.  Acceptance  as  a  leading  power 
is  based  upon  materialism,  and  German  materialism  is  based  upon  military 
might.  The  Germans  have  always  associated  a  "romantic  ideal"  with  materialism. 
There  has  been  a  long  line  of  German  heroes  that  have  been  romanticised  by 
the  German  people  from  their  mythological  character,  Siegfried,  through 
Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck,  Hindenburg,  and,  finally,  the  perverted  person, 
Adolf  Hitler. 

The  Weimar  Republic,  which  was  Germany's  experiment  with  democracy 
immediately  after  the  First  World  War,  was  not  a  part  of  German  thinking. 
Germany  had  never  had  an  actual  representative  government.  This  democratic 
form  of  government  could  be  considered  as  a  revolt  against  the  monarchical 
military  state  that  had  brought  upon  Germany  four  years  of  war  ending  in 
defeat  and  chaos. 

There  are  many  aspects  about  this  revolution  that  make  it  quite  unlike 
other  famous  revolutions.  There  was  not  the  same  spirit  and  enthusiasm  con- 
nected with  this  revolution  as  with  the  American,  French,  and  Russian  revolu- 
tions. There  was  no  Lenin  nor  Washington  to  lead  the  revolutionaries.  It  has 
been  described  as  "the  first  and  only  completely  songless  revolution  in  world 
history."  Koppel  S.  Pinson  in  his  book  entitled  Modern  Germany  states  that 
the  events  in  Germany  immediately  after  the  First  World  War  constitute  more 
of  a  collapse  rather  than  a  revolution.  Both  the  monarchy  and  the  military 
"collapsed"  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  majority  of  the  German  people,  desiring 
peace  and  stability,  accepted  the  Weimar  Republic  as  the  best  possible  govern- 
ment to  replace  the  monarchy. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  Weimar  Republic's  becoming  the  type  of 
government  in  Germany  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  German  people,  including 
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most  of  the  politicians,  wanted  to  show  the  aUied  nations,  their  war  enemies, 
their  good  intentions  in  getting  rid  of  the  strong  military  influence  and  the 
monarchical  government  in  order  to  establish  a  democracy.  The  Germans  were 
trying  to  appease  the  allied  nations,  hoping  that  they  would  be  lenient  in  their 
armistice  terms  on  Germany  which  had  asked  for  the  armistice.  There  were 
also  many  Germans  who  sincerely  thought  that  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment was  better  than  the  monarchy  which  was  influenced  strongly  by  the 
military.  There  were  Germans  who  tolerated  the  Weimar  Republic  as  a  tempo- 
rary government  that  would  bring  about  stability  but  would  last  only  until  the 
monarchy  and  all  the  German  thinking  associated  with  the  Kaiser  and  the 
military  could  be  restored  to  its  former  glory. 

As  the  events  evolved  after  the  Versailles  Treaty  down  through  the 
nineteen-twenties,  the  Weimar  Republic  turned  out  to  be  hardly  more  than  an 
interim  government.  The  German  people  have  always  extolled  a  hero,  a  leader, 
a  Fuhrer.  A  democratic  form  of  government,  such  as  the  Weimar  Republic, 
prevented  this  hero-worship  except  in  its  provision  for  a  temporary  dictatorship 
in  time  of  necessity,  precisely  the  means  by  which  Adolf  Hitler  became  "der 
Fuhrer."  Deprived  of  a  forceful  leader,  the  people  could  never  easily  accept 
the  democratic  leader  with  all  his  diplomatic  finagling. 

Another  reason  why  the  German  people  did  not  fully  accept  the  Weimar 
Republic  was  that  it  became  associated  with  the  Versailles  Treaty.  As  Pinson 
points  out,  the  proud  Germans  felt  as  though  they  were  not  living  under  the 
Weimar  Republic,  but  under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  men 
sincerely  interested  in  establishing  the  Weimar  Republic  were  termed  the 
"November  Criminals,"  because  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the 
armistice  terms  in  November  of  1918  and  eventually  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  military  spirit  in  Germany  was  still  very  much  alive  immediately 
following  the  First  World  War.  Of  course,  there  were  many  returning  soldiers 
who  were  disillusioned  and  weary  of  fighting,  but  there  were  also  many  who 
had  that  fanatical  Teutonic  fighting  spirit  and  would  not  accept  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  Hitler's  early  successes  and  eventual  triumph  as  dictator  resulted 
from  his  close  association  with  these  fanatics.  General  von  Seeckt,  the  leader  of 
the  Reichswehr  which  was  the  German  "police  force"  of  100,000  men  provided 
for  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  stated  in  his  book  on  Army  Regulations  in  1921 
that  he  would  build  a  German  army  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
In  carrying  out  this  task,  he  would  be  violating  the  limitations  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Thus,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  there  was 
an  attempt  to  restore  German  military  might  to  its  pre-war  glory. 

The  events  leading  up  to  Hitler's  Third  Reich,  coupled  with  German 
ideology,  seem  to  prove  that  the  Third  Reich  was  not  a  revolution.  The  Weimar 
Republic  with  its  democratic  ideals  made  Germany  rather  pacifistic.  Germany 
had  always  been  an  energetic,  active  nation.  The  people  more  or  less  tolerated 
this  pacifism  during  the  late  nineteen-twenties  since  Germany  did  enjoy  a  period 
of  relative  prosperity.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Weimar  Republic  at  this  time 
was  due  to  the  leadership  of  Gustav  Stresemann.  Stresemann's  death  in  1929 
and  the  frustration  brought  about  by  the  world  depression  led  to  the  eventual 
rejection  of  the  Weimar  Repubhc. 

This  pacifistic  government  was  unable  to  alleviate  the  fears  of  the  German 
people  during  the  depression.  President  Hindenburg  was  pressured  by  conditions 
and  somewhat  by  the  people  into  appointing  an  energetic  man  who  could  offer 
some  positive  action.  Heinrich  Bruning  was  given  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing when  Hindenburg  named  him  Chancellor,  but  he  proved  to  be  an  inade- 
quate leader.  The  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  depression  grew  to  such  proportions 
that  emergency  action  was  needed.  Finally,  Hindenburg  was  persuaded  by 
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Franz  \'on  Pajien  to  give  Adolf  Hitler  the  power  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
experiment  with  democracy  came  to  an  end.  The  Weimar  Republic  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Germany  returned  to  its  previous  military  prominence,  but  in  a  far 
more  perverted  way. 

There  were  many  politicians  in  Germany  who  did  not  want  to  see  Hitler 
come  to  power.  They  would  probably  have  liked  to  have  seen  Germany  rise  to 
prominence,  but  not  in  Hitler's  way.  Hindenburg  tried  to  avoid  giving  Hitler 
power,  but  actually  many  complex  situations  had  already  decided  for  him. 
During  the  period  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  Hitler  had  accumulated  the  strength 
to  back  up  his  claims.  The  Third  Reich  was  not  a  sudden  replacement  or  change 
in  government— something  that  had  sprung  up  overnight.  It  was  a  carefully 
planned  and  organized  movement  to  heal  Germany's  wounds  of  1918  and  the 
following  years.  This  movement  culminated  in  the  events  of  1933. 

As  Nietzsche  says,  the  minds  of  a  people  "given  to  hard  drinking"  and 
imbued  with  "a  thorough-going  romanticism"  become  clouded.  The  German 
people  wanted  a  Fuhrer,  a  hero,  and  they  found  one  in  Hitler.  However,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  become  deceived  by  their  Fuhrer. 

The  Weimar  Republic  could  be  considered  as  a  revolt  against  "Germanism." 
The  Third  Reich  was  a  return  to  "Germanism,"  but  in  a  perverted  form. 
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EDITORIAL 


Corruption  is  an  evil  that  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  period  of  time. 
Great  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  have  written  about 
the  corruption  of  their  own  civilizations.  But  our  modern  civilization  has 
built  such  a  maze  of  corruptions  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  indi- 
vidual, who  wants  to  do  something  really  important  with  his  life,  to  escape 
involvement  in  some  corruption.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  the  Universal 
Cheat— the  age  of  Senate  Investigating  Committees,  payola,  athletic  scandals. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  behind  the  many  corruptions  of  our  modern 
civilization  is  the  worship  of  money  as  a  status  symbol.  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  conditioned  by  a  society  that  has  defined  success  in  terms 
of  material  possessions— possessions  which  have  been  created  by  men  whose 
creative  abilities  have  become  warped  by  the  desire  for  an  acceptable  social 
status.    Such  possessions  are  almost  exclusively  ostentatious  and  unartistic. 

One  of  the  most  enigmatic,  and  yet  influential,  figures  of  our  time,  Ezra 
Pound,  has  pointed  out  how  modern  civilization  has  become  corrupted  by  its 
worship  of  money.  In  the  following  portion  of  Canto  XLV,  Pound  shows  that 
economic  corruptions  can  pervert  the  creative  mind. 

WITH  USURA 

wool  comes  to  no  market 

sheep  bringeth  no  gain  with  usura 

Usura  is  a  murrain,  usura 

blunteth  the  needle  in  the  maid's  hand 

and  stopp>eth  the  spinner's  cunning.  Pietro  Lombardo 

came  not  by  usura 

Duccio  came  not  by  usura 

nor  Pier  della  Francesca;  Zuan  'Bellin'  not  by  usura 
nor  was  'La  Calunnia'  painted. 

Came  not  by  usura  Angelico;  came  not  Ambrogio  Praedis, 

Came  no  church  of  cut  stone  signed:  Adamo  me  fecit. 

Not  by  usura  St.  Trophime 

Not  by  usura  Saint  Hilaire, 

Usura  rusteth  the  chisel 

It  rusteth  the  craft  and  the  craftsman 

It  gnaweth  the  thread  in  the  loom 

None  learneth  to  weave  gold  in  her  pattern; 

Azure  hath  a  canker  by  usura;  cramoisi  is  unbroidered 

Emerald  findeth  no  Memling 

Usura  slayeth  the  child  in  the  womb 

It  stayeth  the  young  man's  courting 

It  hath  brought  palsey  to  bed,  lyeth 

between  the  young  bride  and  her  bridegroom 

CONTRA  NATURAM 
What  can  the  individual  do  in  such  a  corrupt  civilization?   Many  have 
thought  that  it  is  futile  to  try  to  do  anything  and  have  passed  off  the  question 
by  sarcastically  asking  like  Cain,  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

The  individual  must  maintain  an  integrity  that  satisfies  his  innate  desire 
for  self-respect.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  "workings"  of  his  society  and  of 
humanity  and  must  adapt  with  practicality  his  own  capabilities  to  the  situa- 
tion. He  must  use  his  creative  genius  to  construct  for  himself  and  his  society 
a  sense  of  value  and  appreciation  for  the  worthwhile  things  in  this  world. 

The  problem  is  far  too  complex  for  these  few  short  sentences  to  try  to 
resolve.  But  our  generation  must  be  made  aware  of  the  condition  of  our 
civilization  so  that  it  may  try  to  construct  something  better.  — F.  S. 
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Editor's  Note:  The  following  articles  are  all  written 
by  Wofford  graduates. 

Charles  Brockwell  graduated  in  January,  1959. 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  is  presently 
studying  theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  on  a 
Rockefeller  Sdholarship. 

A.  V.  Huff  graduated  in  June,  1959.  He  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  is  presently  studying 
theology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  a  Ful- 
bright  Sdholarship. 

Dr.  John  O.  Eidson  graduated  from  Wofford  in 
1929.  He  has  his  M.A.  from  Vanderbilt  University 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  University.  In  1954  Wof- 
ford conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Let- 
ters degree.  He  is  former  editor  of  the  Georgia  Review 
and  is  presently  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  His  article 
appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  Fall,  1956,  issue  of 
the  Georgia  Review  and  is  reprinted  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  Georgia  Review. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

by 

Charles  Brockwell 

When  the  request  came  to  me  from  Editor  Sanders 
to  write  an  article  for  The  Journal  about  Harvard 
University,  I  was  faced  with  a  real  problem.  The 
problem  was  and  is  that  of  preparing  for  publication 
the  thoughts  which  one  expresses  almost  each  week 
in  conversation  with  other  students  about  the  school 
which  he  and  they  are  attending. 


At  the  outset  you  ought  to  be  warned  that  my 
knowledge  about  the  University  in  general  is  limited. 
I  would  not  think  of  saying  to  you,  "Read  this  and 
see  what  Harvard  is  like  in  all  its  many  facets." 
Nevertheless  I  have  agreed  to  give  some  of  my  early 
impressions  of  one  of  the  world's  intellectual  Meccas. 

To  begin  with  Harvard  is  big,  scattered  and  cramp- 
ed for  space  in  this  industrial  city.  The  Harvard  Yard, 
surrounded  by  an  eight-foot  high  brick  wall,  is  the 
psychological  rallying  point  for  us  all  as  far  as  having 
a  common  campus  is  concerned.  But  the  Yard  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  University  property  and  since  each 
graduate  school  has  its  own  campus,  library,  etc.,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  one  to  feel  very  isolated  from  all 
other  segments  of  the  University. 

The  city  of  Cambridge  is  not  what  one  envisions  as 
a  typical  New  England  city  and  its  government  is  not 
especially  happy  to  have  Harvard  around.  And  since 
Harvard  pays  no  taxes  its  relationship  to  the  state 
legislature  is  less  than  pleasant.  Each  year  there  is 
one  legislator  who  proposes  that  the  University  be 
moved  to  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. This  antagonism  is  most  dangerous  to  the  Uni- 
versity since  if  Harvard  ever  had  to  begin  paying 
taxes  it  probably  could  not  survive.  Incidentally,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  both  Cambridge  city  and 
Massachusetts  state  government  are  corrupt  to  say 
the  least. 

Again,  the  city  is  not  particularly  clean  and  mar- 
ried student  housing  is  poor  and  rents  are  high.  I 
could  list  other  things  such  as  the  tensions  between 
the  different  Old  World  national  groups,  the  power  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  drive 
and  nerve  in  Nev>^  England  Protestantism.  In  short. 
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there  seems  to  me  to  be  little  enough  to  come  here 
for — except  of  course  Harvard  and  that  makes  all  the 
disadvantag-es  diminish.  At  least  you  can  live  with 
them  until  you  get  your  degree.  Well,  that's  enough 
to  say  about  the  negative  aspects  of  this  place  from 
my  Rebel's  eye  point  of  view. 

One  cannot  avoid  the  heavy  hand  of  Harvard  tradi- 
tion. It  is  all  around  you.  An  example  of  this  is  that 
even  the  original  buildings  are  still  in  use.  Every 
Wednesday  now  we  hear  Professor  Tillich  lecture  in 
the  hall  were  John  Adams  taught  Latin  in  1750. 
Again,  President  Pusey's  office  once  housed  some  of 
Washington's  troops.  Some  of  the  Harvard  tradition 
has  destmctive  tendencies.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
of  these  is  the  tradition  of  personal  reserve  which 
helps  greatly  to  keep  people  from  having  any  concem 
for  each  other,  and  which  makes  the  adjustment 
period  for  the  new  student  so  psychologically  har- 
rowing. And  there  is  petty  tradition  which  prevents 
the  removal  of  an  architectural  clot  built  in  1873  and 
known  as  Memorial  Hall  because  it  was  built  to  honor 
Hansard's  Civil  War  dead.  But  Harvard's  history 
which  has  given  it  its  position  as  the  major  educational 
im.age  in  the  United  States  is  an  inestimable  good. 
Both  faculty  and  students  are  aware  that  they  stand 
in  the  line  of  our  greatest  intellectual  heritage.  This 
often  shows  up  in  the  Harvard  aloofness,  but  it  also 
appears  in  the  seriousness  with  which  people  pursue 
their  work— both  faculty  and  students.  The  people  are 
about  something  and  have  been  for  324  years.  It  is 
a  humbling  experience  to  realize  how  much  the  future 
of  our  world  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  whom  you 
pass  eadh  day.  That  sort  of  cliche  is  repeated  every 
time  anybody  mentions  schools  today,  but  here  it  is  a 
living  thing.  You  really  know  that  these  are  the  people 
who  are  going  to  give  our  generation  its  reputation. 
And  you  wonder  sometimes  how  you  ever  got  here 
and  whether  you  will  be  able  to  carry  your  part  of  the 
world's  work  as  well  as  they  will.  (This  results  in 
your  quickly  learning  not  to  compare  yourself  with 
others— that's  the  only  way  to  keep  a  modicum  of 
intellectual  self-respect. ) 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  faculty-student  re- 
lationships. Well,  the  first  thing  to  say  is  that  (in  the 
Divinity  School  at  least)  they  are  practically  non- 
existent. This  is  a  far  cry  from  being  able  to  knock 
on  a  professor's  office  door  and  go  in  for  an  hour-long 
session  about  your  own  personal  problems.  (Inci- 
dentally, professor  and  not  doctor  is  the  highest  title 
of  respect  liere. )  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  professors 
are  hostile.  On  the  contrary  they  seem  to  feel  just  as 
fractured  off  and  unhappy  with  this  situation  as  the 
students  are.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  all  in  a  rat 
race.  We  all  feel  the  pressure  to  produce.  The  pro- 
fessors especially  are  under  pressure  to  do  original 


thinking  and  writing.  They  are  the  leading  scholars 
in  their  fields  in  a  world-wide  sense  and  it  is  a  full- 
time  task  just  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  scholarship 
and  to  contribute  to  it.  When  you  first  read  the 
faculty  roster,  you  may  think  that  you  have  mistaken- 
ly picked  up  a  course  bibliography  instead.  The  quest 
for  truth  is  a  harsh  discipline,  and  the  student  often 
feels  that  the  best  contribution  that  he  can  make  to 
it  is  to  be  quiet  and  not  take  up  people's  time.  The 
various  ways  to  respond  to  this  seem  to  be: 
1 )  Be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  faculty  member 
whom  you  can  get  to  know  as  a  friend.  2 )  Just  be  so 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  work  under  the  best 
faculty  in  the  country  that  you  are  wilhng  to  put  up 
with  lack  of  communication,  or  3 )  Transfer  out.  Just 
now  I  am  in  category  two.  I  still  feel  that  if  the  faculty 
and  the  library  are  there  then  you  can  get  by  with 
less  than  the  ideal  situation  in  other  respects. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  religion  at  Har- 
vard is  not  taboo.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  must 
go  to  President  Pusey,  who  is  a  regular  worshipper 
at  Harvard  Memorial  Church,  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Buttrick, 
the  preacher  to  the  University,  and  to  University  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Tillich.  Since  these  men  came  to  Harvard 
in  1953  (along  with  others  since  then),  the  Christian 
claim  has  begun  to  open  anew  as  a  live  option  for  the 
intelligent  man.  The  great  humanistic  tradition  of 
Harvard  University  is  now  being  met  with  the  keryg- 
matic  and  evangelical  (in  the  good  sense)  Christian 
witness  and  it  is  listening  with  respect.  Pusey's  in- 
terest in  giving  Christianity  a  fair  chance  here;  But- 
trick's  truly  brilliant  preaching  which  has  raised 
attendance  each  Sunday  from  300  to  a  full  church  of 
1300;  and  Tillich's  not  to  be  overestimated  dialogue 
with  culture  have  put  a  new  element  into  Harvard's 
life.  Because  of  these  the  divinity  student  finds  him- 
self drawn  closer  to  students  of  other  disciplines  and 
is  caught  up  in  the  most  exciting  life  of  exchange  of 
ideas. 

I  suppose  that  the  question  which  all  of  you  would 
have  me  answer  is,  "What  about  Harvard  in  com- 
parison to  Wofford?"  As  far  as  Harvard  College  and 
Wofford  College  go,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  can  be  a 
real  comparison  made.  The  two  schools  are  so  unlike 
in  history  and  resources.  But  I  do  feel  that  Wofford 
College  will  prepare  you  for,  say.  Harvard  Divinity 
School  if  you  will  allow  it  to.  The  necessary  back- 
ground is  available  to  you  if  you  will  be  discriminating 
in  your  choice  of  professors  and  courses.  And  you 
don't  need  me  to  tell  you  vi^hat  that  means.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  give  public  thanks  to  the  Wofford 
professors  who  meant  the  most  to  me,  but  such  would 
imply  that  others  did  not  prove  to  be  so  helpful  and 
I  do  not  have  the  right  to  impugn  men  in  this  article 
even  if  only  by  implication. 
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It  is  enough,  then,  to  point  out  Wofford's  growing 
emphasis  on  independent  study  for  the  better  student, 
training  in  ways  of  research,  expression  of  ideas 
through  writing  papers  and  other  methods  which 
make  one  relate  and  conceptuaHze  rather  than  memo- 
rize, and  above  all  her  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  worth 
of  your  degree  for  study  here  depends  ultimately  on 
you  and  not  on  Wofford.  It  was  my  considered  opin- 
ion while  at  Wofford  that  the  greatest  shortcoming  of 
the  college  was  the  low  level  of  the  intellectual  interest 
and  calibre  of  those  of  us  who  made  up  the  student 
body.  That  is  still  my  position. 

Now,  I  have  spoken  of  so  few  things.  And  there  is 
hardly  anything  in  this  article  which  I  would  not 
clarify  and  qualify  in  personal  conversation. 

UN8VERS1TY  OF  EDINBURGH 

bij 

A.  V.  Huff 

Going  up  to  university  is  a  privilege  that  in  Britain 
is  restricted  to  the  "few"  rather  than  the  "many."  And 
even  for  those  who  go  up,  degrees  are  precious  few 
compared  with  the  United  States.  University  in  Bri- 
tain usually  means  one  of  three  things.  There  are  the 
Oxbridge  group— two  in  number— and  the  red-brick 
universities  in  England.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  some- 
what interesting  foursome,  known  as  the  ancient 
Scottish  Universities— St.  Andrews  ( 1412 ) ,  Glasgow 
(1450),  Aberdeen  (1494),  and  Edinburgh  (1582). 

The  first  approach  which  one  makes  to  Edinburgh 
is  probably  via  the  overnight  train  from  London, 
from  which  one  emerges  sleepy-eyed  in  the  smoke- 
stained,  windswept  capital  of  Scotland,  "Auld  Reekie." 
The  most  striking  sight  from  any  point  in  the  city  is 
the  ancient  castle,  high  on  the  hill— and  one  of  the 
first  surprises  a  newly  arrived  visitor  from  America 
has  is  that  of  a  tremendous  Union  Jack  fluttering  over 
it  instead  of  the  more  familiar  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Just  about  half-way  down  from  the  castle,  one 
espys  a  large  Gothic  pile— with  twin  towers.  This, 
you  are  soon  to  discover,  is  that  little  community 
known  as  "New  College,  Edinburgh"— your  intel- 
lectual home  for  the  next  nine  months.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  one  small  part  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh which  is  sprawled  out  from  the  Kings  Build- 
ings on  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
botanists  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  other. 

The  center  of  the  university  is  the  "old  quad"— 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  had  her  husband,  Lord  Damley,  blown  to 
bits,  or  so  they  say.  The  university  has  over  4000 
students,  with  about  fifty  chairs  of  instruction,  not 
counting,  the  numerous  lecturers  and  assistants.  At 
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the  head  of  the  university  is  the  chancellor  —  one 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  Philip,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  university  is  governed  by  the  University 
Court,  a  large  representative  body,  set  up  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Rector  of  the  university— the  stu- 
dents' representative  on  the  Court  and  in  the  hierarchy 
—is  elected  biennially  by  the  students  themselves  in 
a  battle-royale  in  the  old  Quad,  known  as  a  "rectorial." 
It  is  really  a  brawl,  I  understand.  The  present  Rector 
is  Sir  James  Robertson-Justice,  the  British  film  star. 
Quite  an  interesting  dean  of  students,  I'd  say. 

There  are  probably  no  universities  in  the  world 
which  have  as  many  "extra-curricular"  activities  as 
British  universities.  Of  course,  Edinburgh  has  the 
oldest  student  government  in  the  world,  written  into 
the  school's  constitution  by  Parliament— a  govern- 
ment "white  paper,"  no  less.  But  they  can  primarily 
be  distinguished  by  red  gowns  and  lengthy  pronounce- 
ments. The  "Christian  community"  in  the  university 
is  co-ordinated  by  a  chaplain,  who  sponsors  a  vigorous 
program.  The  fortnightly  university  services  in  the 
High  Kirk  of  St.  Giles  provide  adequate  chance  for 
the  many-coloured  gowns  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
—otherwise  known  as  the  faculty- to  be  aired. 

x\nd  there  are  the  student  societies.  There  must  be 
a  society  for  every  interest  imaginable— and  some  that 
have  yet  to  be  articulated.  As  popular  as  any  are  the 
university  branches  of  the  political  parties— and  stu- 
dents take  politics  quite  seriously.  Indeed,  the  uni- 
versity debates  provide  a  place  for  "stumping"  with 
all  the  ceremony  accorded  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Examinations  is  an  interesting  subject  for  the 
American  "innocent  abroad."  There  are  class  exams 
which  one  takes  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  giving 
"DP's"  to  allow  a  student  to  take  the  degree  exams 
which  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  year.  These  degree 
exams  are  made  out  by  an  "external  examiner"  from 
a  neighboring  university,  and  they  alone  decide 
whether  a  student  ploughs  on  toward  further  studies, 
perhaps  changes  his  course  from  "honours"  to  "ordi- 
nary" —  or  if  he  is  unfortunate  —  then  quietly  and 
graciously  ''''goes  down  from  university ^ 

New  College,  of  which  I  am  presently  a  member, 
is  to  all  intents  the  divinity  faculty  of  the  university. 
However,  in  good  Oxbridge  tradition,  the  college  is  a 
separate  entity  from  the  rest  of  the  university.  It  has 
its  own  staff',  buildings,  residence,  and  library.  It 
even  has  its  own  Senatus,  meeting  separately  with  an 
elected  Principal  of  the  college.  Yet,  its  chairs  are 
university-granted,  and  its  degrees  are  university 
degrees. 

One  dresses  much  more  formally  than  is  customary 
at  Wofford— usually  with  the  college  blazer  and  tie. 
The  Scottish  undergraduate  gown  is  traditionally  a 
full-length  red  one— not  worn  by  members  of  New 
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College  since  most  of  them  are  M.A.'s  (the  first  de- 
gree given  in  Scotland ) .  Usually,  the  students  would 
wear  their  own  gowns,  as  at  St.  Mary's  or  St.  An- 
drew's, but  a  large  number  of  Americans  makes  it 
impractical.  Of  course,  the  professors  and  lecturers 
are  gowned  appropriately  to  give  the  proper  "academic 
swish"  to  the  surroundings. 

A  typical  day  begins  with  lectures  at  nine  o'clock 
—  a  ghastly  hour  for  the  civilised  Britons.  There  are 
college  prayers  every  morning  just  before  a  short 
tea-break.  Student  behaviour  in  lectures  is  interesting. 
Students  are  expected  to  make  their  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure known  by  an  alternate  stamping  with  feet 
or  hissing  and  booing.  The  vocal  chords  are  never 
used  ~  especially  when  the  lecturer  asks  a  rare 
question. 

College  meals  are  quite  an  institution.  They  are 
taken  in  the  high  paneled  and  portrait-bedecked 
Rainey  Hall.  It  is  a  seated  and  served  meal  with  pro- 
fessors presiding.  The  rite  begins  with  a  prayer— 
perhaps  in  Latin,  perhaps  not — and  when  the  meal 
is  finished,  all  rise  for  the  daily  praise,  usually  a  psalm 
sung  by  all. 

The  modern  convenience  of  heating  has  probably 
never  occurred  to  people  here  as  an  aid  to  education, 
nor  electric  lighting,  for  that  matter.  The  "dim  religi- 
ous light"  and  accompanying  cold  mist  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  library  is  accentuated  by  the 
stained-glass  windows  and  high  oak-beamed  ceiling. 

But  college  spirit  is  never  dull.  There  was  the 
morning  it  was  announced  that  the  Principal  had  been 
named  Moderator-designate  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  met  at  the  college  gate  with  shouts  of 
"Johannes  episcopus"— even  to  an  adopted  Scot's  ear 
that  sounded  peculiar.  Then,  he  was  forced  into  a 
chair  which  was  carried  around  the  quadrangle  and 
finally  into  his  lecture  room  to  the  tune  of  Gaudeamus 
igitur.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  what  old  John  Knox, 
who  calmly  presides  over  the  quad  from  a  high 
perch,  thought  of  all  that  levity. 

Living  conditions  vary  with  students.  There  are 
residence  halls  of  the  college  and  university.  But 
more  popular  is  the  procedure  of  living  in  "digs";  that 
is,  boarding  out  in  town.  Lodgings  of  this  kind  are 
usually  secured  —  with  two  meals  a  day  —  for  % 
Pounds  per  week.  This  includes,  let  me  add,  the 
privilege  of  taking  one  bath  per  week  in  the  "com- 
munity tub."  The  student  provides  his  own  heat, 
usually  by  means  of  feeding  the  "shilling-meter"  in 
his  room.  The  nominal  fee  of  one  "bob"  provides  about 
four  hours  of  heat  on  one  electric  bar,  which  cannot 
be  felt  five  steps  away  in  the  high-ceilinged  eighteenth- 
century  drawing  room  which  he  usually  occupies. 

Scotland  is  a  warm-hearted  country,  filled  with 
gracious  and  wonderful  people.  New  customs  are  ac- 
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quired  with  little  notice,  whether  tea  and  crumpets 
or  life  without  benefit  of  heat.  In  so  many  ways  it  is 
reminiscent  of  home.  There  is  the  Southern  counter- 
part of  haggis,  Robert  Burns,  and  Robert  the  Bruce 
( though  I  am  much  more  content  with  liver-pudding 
and  Robert  E.  Lee) .  There  is  the  provincialism  which 
is  not  foreign  at  all.  It  seemed  rather  natural  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  be  reading  in  a  little  kirk  near  here 
prayers  for  "our  sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her 
new-born  son,  prince  of  this  realm."  Yet  through  it 
all  one  comes  away  with  a  dual  appreciation,  appreci- 
ation for  this  land  and  the  one  across  the  Atlantic  as 
well.  Not  so  long  ago  I  was  taking  off  my  coat  and 
college  scarf  in  the  hall  and  my  ring  fell  off.  Someone 
retrieved  it:  "Hmm,  Wofford  College?  Where's  that?" 
"Well,"  said  I,  "it's  very  near  the  grandest  place  on 
earth!" 

GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 

by 

Dr.  John  O.  Eidson 

Having  taught  all  of  one  semester  in  a  German 
university  ( the  University  of  Freiburg ) ,  I  would  not 
presume  to  write  an  "Inside  German  Universities." 
There  are,  however,  a  few  striking  differences  be- 
tween German  and  American  universities  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Review. 

German  universities  are  now  badly  overcrowded, 
very  much  as  ours  were  just  after  the  last  war.  Dur- 
ing the  past  semester  there  were  119,000  university 
students  in  West  Germany  alone;  whereas  in  the 
summer  semester  of  1939  (the  last  term  before  the 
war)  the  total  number  in  all  of  Germany  was  only 
55,000.  Some  of  the  universities  now  have  three 
times  as  many  students  as  they  had  in  1939.  Add  to 
this  tremendous  increase  in  enrollment  the  fact  that 
many  faculty  members  were  lost  and  many  university 
buildings  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  one  can 
understand  the  tremendous  difficulties  facing  German 
universities  today.  With  too  few  instructors  and  with 
inadequate  facilities,  they  are  doing  a  remarkably 
good  job  of  educating  the  upper  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent  of  their  students,  while  the  large  majority 
of  average  students  get  very  little  personal  instruction. 

The  German  student  is  left  much  more  on  his  own 
than  are  ours.  He  is  considered  more  mature,  and  in 
many  ways  he  is.  No  one  tells  him  that  he  must  attend 
his  classes.  No  one  counsels  him  as  to  his  program 
of  study.  The  lectures  and  seminars  are  there  for  him, 
and  it  is  up  to  him  to  take  advantage  of  them.  No 
grades  are  given.  Only  the  student  himself  knows  how 
he  is  getting  on,  and  if  he  does  not  worry,  no  one  else 
does.  Any  system  of  warnings  and  urgings  for  making 
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a  student  learn,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  seems  to 
the  Germans  futile— and  tihe  calling  in  of  a  university 
student's  parents  in  matters  of  either  scholarship  or 
discipline  is  unthinkable. 

It  always  amazes  Americans  to  find  how  few 
records  the  Germans  keep  on  their  students.  The 
emphasis  throughout  is  on  what  the  student  knows 
rather  than  on  the  records  he  has  to  show  for  it. 
Although  certificates  are  sometimes  given  upon  the 
completion  of  a  seminar,  no  regular  credits  are  given 
in  any  courses.  The  measuring  of  learning  by  hours 
of  credit  is  unknown.  The  academic  year  consists  of 
two  semesters,  and  when  the  student  has  completed 
eight  semesters  ( often  at  several  different  universities 
—the  student  rarely  remains  the  entire  four  years  at 
one),  he  may  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  compre- 
hensive oral  examination,  which  is  given  by  a  state 
educational  committee.  If  he  passes  it,  he  is  "gradu- 
ated," and  is  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  He 
receives  no  degree,  since  German  universities  give 
no  degrees  below  the  doctorate.  He  has  no  Commence- 
ment in  our  sense  of  the  word.  He  may  take  his  state 
examination  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  he  graduates 
with  no  class. 

The  German  university  is  very  strictly  depart- 
mentalized. There  is  almost  no  administrative  super- 
structure coordinating  the  work  of  the  departments. 
The  president  and  all  the  deans  of  colleges  are  rotated 
each  year.  The  departments  make  their  own  rules, 
have  their  own  libraries,  and  are  practically  inde- 
pendent—they often  even  begin  their  semesters  at 
different  times. 

This  departmentalizing  is  shown  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  libraries.  The  central  library  of  the  uni- 
versity is  almost  unused.  It  is  open  only  a  few  hours  a 
day;  its  stacks  are  not  open;  and  one  has  to  make  two 
trips  to  the  library  at  least  twenty-four  hours  apart 
in  order  to  take  out  a  book.  Both  students  and  faculty 
use  the  departmental  libraries  instead.  These  libraries 
make  their  own  purchases,  and  there  is  no  central 
catalogue  listing  all  the  university's  books.  Students 
are  given  a  card  entitling  them  to  use  their  own  de- 
partment's library,  and  without  special  permission, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  use  the  libraries  of  other  de- 


partments. 

At  present,  German  faculty  members  do  not  have 
the  time  or  the  facilities  for  much  scholarly  research. 
Nevertheless,  the  universities  are  maintaining  Ger- 
many's traditionally  high  regard  for  scholarship.  The 
an ti -intellectual  trend  which  has  been  so  strong  in 
this  country  during  the  past  decade  has  been  little 
felt  there.  Nowhere  is  the  college  professor  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  in  Germany.  One  of  many  evi- 
dences of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  professor  is  the  only 
one  of  all  government  employees  whose  full  salary  is 
paid  to  him  for  life,  regardless  of  the  time  of  his 
retirement. 

In  its  emphasis  on  thoroughness  and  scholarship, 
the  German  system  is  aimed  at  the  good  student,  and 
for  him  it  is  a  good  system.  His  broad  general  knowl- 
edge, his  facility  in  the  use  of  several  languages,  and 
his  intellectual  curiosity  show  what  it  is  doing  for 
him.  But  the  big  majority  of  students  of  average 
ability  it  does  not  reach,  and  for  these  the  university 
does  not  feel  a  responsibility.  If  the  universities  could 
make  available— on  a  voluntary  basis— some  advice 
concerning  the  various  lectures  and  seminars,  and 
assistance  in  the  planning  of  programs  of  study,  this 
would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  many  a  worthy 
German  student. 

Germans  have  a  strong  interest  in  American  culture 
and  civilization.  They  want  to  know  all  about  our 
universities,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  want  to 
imitate  them.  The  all  too  prevalent  view  that  the 
German  universities  are  just  waiting  for  the  day 
when  they  too  can  give  weekly  tests,  hold  annual 
commencements,  and  have  'Heidelberg  play  Freiburg 
in  football  every  Thanksgiving  is  entirely  incorrect. 
German  universities  are  not  today  the  Mecca  for 
Americans  which  they  were  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  in  their  present  state  they 
offer  much  that  is  worth  our  study.  And  their  prob- 
lems are  much  the  same  as  ours.  Both  our  universities 
and  theirs  are  striving  to  uphold  intellectual  standards 
and  at  the  same  time  to  educate  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population.  If  our  methods  have  outstripped  theirs 
in  the  second  of  these  aims,  we  can  still  learn  much 
from  them  concerning  the  first. 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  CONFUSION 

— By  Don  Greiner 


Confused.  People  are  just  like  that.  Confused,  I  mean.  At  least  that's  the 
way  Selmo  and  I  had  this  crazy  place  figured.  Just  plain  confused.  And  mixed 
up.  Only  we  wouldn't  ever  say  it  out  loud.  We  didn't  never  tell  nobody  nothing, 
because  if  we  did,  they  wouldn't  believe  us  anyway,  and  if  they  did  believe  us, 
it  wasn't  because  what  we  had  to  say  was  true,  but  only  because  they  might  get 
something  for  their  lousy  selves  by  believing.  People  are  just  like  that.  So  we 
didn't  say  nothing. 

We  just  left.  That's  right,  left.  We  finally  got  fed  up  with  the  whole 
stinking  mess,  so  we  just  loaded  up  Selmo's  MG  with  beer  and  potato  chips  one 
morning  and  left  .  .  .  about  3  A.M. 

We  only  had  seventy  bucks  apiece,  but  Selmo  had  a  brother  in  New  York, 
so  we  headed  up  the  Atlantic  coast  toward  the  big  city.  And  we  were  in  high 
spirits  on  the  trip  as  the  highway  wove  along  endlessly  before  us,  only  it  rained 
when  we  got  to  New  Jersey,  and  we  had  to  stop  to  put  the  top  up.  But  we 
reached  New  York  late  in  the  afternoon,  out  of  beer,  out  of  potato  chips,  out 
of  gas. 

Selmo's  brother  was  a  giant  .  .  .  really  ...  a  true  giant.  He  towered  above 
us  like  some  big  building  or  something,  and  he  had  a  real  little  wife  who  worked 
sometimes  and  read  contemporary  novels  sometimes.  They  only  had  a  two-room 
apartment,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  we  didn't  plan  to  stay  in  the  pad 
much  anyway. 

We  swung  on  into  the  city  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  the  first  place  we  hit 
was  this  little  joint  whose  exterior  reminded  me  of  an  out-house,  but  which  had 
the  swingingest  kind  of  jazz  coming  through  its  dull  brown  walls.  So  we  went  in. 
Only  we  didn't  get  too  far,  because  this  little  midget  of  a  colored  fellow  was 
standing  at  the  door  in  front  of  these  two  goons,  and  he  wanted  to  see  our 
draft  cards. 

Since  we  were  both  nineteen,  we  didn't  worry  too  much;  we  just  grumbled 
and  dug  into  the  wallets.  I  gave  mine  to  the  little  fellow,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  until  he  saw  that  I  was  from  South  Carolina,  and  then  he  just  stood 
there,  holding  the  card  and  gawking.  Just  gawking.  After  a  couple  of  minutes, 
I  figured  that  he  had  gawked  enough,  so  I  reached  out  and  gently  grabbed  my 
card.  And  then  you  would  have  thought  that  I  had  busted  his  favorite  Brubeck 
album  or  something,  because  he  began  to  yell  something  about  '^his  ain't  the 
South,  sonny,  this  here  is  the  North,  and  you  can't  push  me  around  up  here,  and 
I  run  this  club  and  I  can  keep  you  outa  here  if  I  feel  like  it"  ...  or  something 
like  that. 

Only  he  didn't  kick  us  out,  maybe  he  needed  the  money  or  something,  but 
after  we  had  found  a  table,  I  saw  him  go  over  to  the  bar,  point  at  us  for  the 
barman,  and  shake  his  head.  But  I  didn't  care  .  .  .  Selmo  had  his  flask.  In  fact, 
he  had  two  of  them. 
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And  then  the  Hghts  went  low,  and  people  began  to  clap  quietly  for  this 
quartet  was  coming  back  out.  They  didn^t  waste  any  time  either,  for  the  piano- 
man  sort  of  slouched  on  his  stool,  looked  out  at  the  smoke-filled  room  with  his 
eyes  half  shut,  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  come  to  him,  he  began 
to  tinkle  "Lover"  with  his  right  hand. 

We  were  sitting  to  the  left  front  of  the  small  stage,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  more  he  began  to  tinkle  "Lover,"  the  faster  he  began  to  move.  And  the 
bass  followed  in  4/4  time  and  the  drummer  began  to  swing  in  behind  the  bass 
.  ,  .  and  then  blam  .  .  .  the  tenorman  started  blowing,  and  the  quartet  started 
moving  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  room  was  jumping. 

The  piano  and  tenor  followed  each  other  for  a  couple  of  bars  and  then 
the  piano  took  off.  And  it  was  like  a  race,  for  the  farther  the  pianoman  rolled 
out,  the  faster  the  tenorman  came  after  him.  And  soon  "Lover"  was  forgotten  and 
left  behind  in  the  sweat  and  the  notes  began  to  take  over  the  whole  room.  It 
wasn't  any  definite  tune,  but  man  it  had  class,  and  Selmo  and  I  just  sort  of  sat 
there  with  our  half  empty  flasks  and  stared,  I  felt  as  if  they  were  playing  only 
for  me,  and  the  one  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  a  "dee,  da,  dee  da,  dee  da  da" 
swirling  in  my  brain  that  blasted  out  from  that  tenor.  And  man,  it  blasted! 

Only  it  couldn't  blast  forever,  and  hours  later  we  were  back  in  Selmo's 
brother's  two-room  apartment  and  asleep  or  passed  out  ...  I  don't  remember 
which  ...  on  the  floor. 

We  kicked  around  New  York  like  that  for  a  couple  of  days  .  .  .  sleeping 
by  day,  swinging  by  night  .  .  .  and  then  we  took  off  for  Toronto.  It  was  a  good 
trip  .  .  .  speeding  lightly  over  the  turnpike  .  .  .  but  the  easy  driving  was  over  as 
soon  as  Ave  hit  Niagra,  which  was  a  dirty  little  town  and  we  got  lost  trying  to 
find  the  bridge  to  the  border  but  Ave  found  it  anyway.  Only  Toronto  was  full  .  .  . 
full  of  people  .  .  .  they  were  having  some  kind  of  province  fair  or  something, 
and  the  city  was  jammed.  We  were  back  in  a  mass  of  human  confusion,  almost 
the  duplicate  from  what  we  were  trying  to  escape.  Every  motel,  hotel,  and 
boarding  shack  was  crammed  full  of  stupid  little  men  with  their  families,  who 
had  come  into  the  big  city  to  have  a  big  time,  to  spend  a  big  month's  savings, 
and  to  live  on  big  dreams  for  three  or  four  days,  only  they  didn't  realize  that 
there  was  nothing  solid  in  a  dream. 

We  stopped  at  this  grill  to  grab  a  bite  of  something  worth  eating,  and  as 
we  sat  down  on  the  hard  stools,  Selmo  pushed  at  my  arm  and  motioned  to  his 
right.  And  I  looked.  There  on  the  wall  was  a  small  black  picture  frame  with  a 
piece  of  white  cardboard  under  the  glass.  And  on  the  cardboard  printed  in  big 
black  letters  were  the  five  most  wonderful  words  I  had  ever  read  .  .  .  "People 
are  no  damn  good."  Just  like  that  .  .  .  for  the  whole  confused  mess  to  see  .  .  . 
"People  are  no  damn  good."  It  was  great  .  .  .  just  sitting  there  .  .  .  eating 
greasy  hamburgers,  drinking  stale  coffee,  and  staring  at  the  most  beautiful 
sign  in  the  world  .  .  .  simple,  direct  beauty  .  .  .  "People  are  no  damn  good." 

We  shacked  up  for  the  night  fifty  miles  down  the  road  west  of  Toronto, 
and  the  next  day  we  gunned  it  for  Chicago.  Coming  across  the  border  again, 
we  roared  into  Detroit.  Ever3rthing  was  lovey-dovey  as  long  as  we  stayed  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  but  then  we  had  to  swing  down  this  side-street  because 
of  some  construction  or  something.  And  then  it  happened,  and  we  were  lost,  and 
the  millions  of  people  were  hurrying  around  us  and  cars  were  honking  and 
drivers  were  cussing,  so  we  just  turned  until  we  found  this  cop.  And  we  told 
this  cop  that  we  had  to  get  to  Chicago  to  attend  my  great  aunt's  funeral  or 
something,  and  he  gave  us  directions.  And  we  were  in  high  spirits  again  as  we 
crept  up  Michigan  in  the  noon  traffic  only  we  made  the  same  damn  mistake 
again  and  this  time  we  said  "to  hell  with  it"  and  kept  on  going.  We  finally  ended 
up  at  this  little  inky-dinky  crossroads  vvdth  this  inky-dinky  gas  station  off  to  the 
side  and  this  character  told  us  we  were  90  miles  above  the  turnpike  that  would 
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take  us  to  Chicago  so  we  turned  south. 

Sehno  had  an  uncle  or  something  in  Chicago  .  .  .  that  guy  must  have  had 
relatives  at  every  crossroads  in  the  country. 

And  this  uncle  ...  or  whatever  he  was  .  .  .  didn't  have  any  two  room 
apartment  ...  it  was  a  small  mansion  with  a  big  lawn  and  a  T-bird  in  the 
driveway. 

And  this  uncle  was  understanding,  too.  He  gave  us  a  drink  after  we  had 
showered,  pulled  out  a  little  blue  book,  and  began  to  flip  the  pages. 

And  this  uncle  was  generous,  for  he  gave  us  ten  bucks  apiece,  the  keys 
to  the  T-bird,  and  the  address  of  a  night  spot.  "It  moves"  was  all  he  said.  I 
never  did  figure  out  whether  he  meant  the  bird  or  the  club. 

And  most  of  all,  this  uncle  wasn't  confused.  The  car  moved  and  the  club 
moved  faster. 

Only  we  ran  into  trouble  again.  We  drove  up  to  the  curb  in  the  T-bird, 
waved  a  dollar  bill,  and  the  doorman  hurried  over.  He  worried  about  us  with  all 
this  "sir"  bit  and  parked  our  car.  Once  inside,  we  waved  another  dollar,  and 
the  waiter  took  us  to  this  small  table  toward  the  front.  And  then  this  woman 
walked  over  and  asked  to  see  our  draft  cards.  Thinking  that  we  didn't  have  any 
worries,  I  quickly  produced  mine  with  a  polite  smile.  She  did  look  pretty  good. 

But  then  she  said  "sorry,  you'll  have  to  leave,"  and  we  asked  'Svhy,"  and 
she  answered  "You're  under  twenty-one,"  and  we  came  back  strong  with  "but 
we  got  around  being  nineteen  in  New  York,"  and  she  came  back  stronger  in  a 
slightly  sarcastic  tone  "honey  child,  this  ain't  New  York." 

What  could  a  guy  do?  Here  we  were  ...  in  a  nice  club,  with  nice  money 
and  a  good  car  .  .  .  and  the  jazz  .  .  .  oh,  that  jazz  ...  it  was  talking  to  me 
again  .  .  .  and  we  were  getting  the  thumb. 

So  we  walked  out  as  fast  as  we  dared,  waved  another  dollar,  got  the  bird 
back,  and  roared  off  to  parts  unknown.  And  the  only  spot  we  could  get  in  and 
still  get  carried  off  by  some  tenor  or  altoman  was  in  the  Southside.  But  that 
httle  "honey  child"  act  earlier  in  the  evening  still  played  on  our  minds,  and  the 
night  was  ruined. 

Then  Selmo  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  Selmo,  and  he  asked  "you  think- 
ing what  Fm  thinking,"  and  I  answered  "yeah,"  so  we  left. 

And  soon  we  were  headed  west  again  in  the  MG,  leaving  the  lights  and 
the  stink  and  moving  mass  and  confusion  behind.  For  all  we  wanted  to  do  was 
to  get  away  ...  to  move,  to  go,  to  keep  going,  to  just  keep  going. 

And  that's  what  we  did. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BROOKGREEN  GARDENS 

By  Willis  Slaughter 


Traveling  approximately  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina  on  U.  S.  17,  one  will 
notice  the  entrance  to  Brookgreen  Gardens.  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Huntington's  Fighting  Stallions  guard  the 
entrance.  Notice  these  words  enscribed  on  a  stone 
plaque:  "T^e  Song  of  the  Creatures  Praised  Be  my 
Lord  God  with  all  his  creatures  .  .  .  And  especially 
our  brother  the  sun  .  .  .  who  brings  us  the  day  .  .  . 
And  who  brings  us  the  light  .  .  .  Fair  is  he  and  he 
shines  with  very  great  splendor  .  ,  .  Oh  Lord  he 
signifies  to  us — theef 

The  year,  1682,  is  very  important  to  South 
Carolina  history  of  the  low  country,  because  John 
Allston,  the  first  father  of  Brookgreen  Gardens,  land- 
ed in  Charletown,  South  Carolina.  John,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Suffolk  family,  was  born  in  England 
in  1666.  Like  many  other  Europeans  during  this 
time,  Jdhn  left  England  and  came  to  the  American 
colonies  to  become  an  integral  part  of  colonization  in 
the  south.  After  arriving  in  Charlestown,  he  moved  to 
St.  John's  Parish  in  Berkeley  County.  John  met 
Elizabeth  Harris  at  the  Parish,  and  they  were  later 
married.  We  shall  see  the  importance  of  two  of  their 
children,  John  and  William  Allston,  in  later  garden 
history. 

John  Allston,  Sr.,  died  in  1719.  Very  little  is 
known  of  John  AUston's  death,  but  his  will  is  most 
important.  "To  my  son  John  the  tract  whereupon  I 
now  live,  which  I  purchased  of  Joseph  Allen  con- 
taining 490  acres  .  .  .  bounded  on  the  north-west  on 
lands  of  John  Allston,  son  of  William;  to  south-west 
in  certain  line  of  division  markt  between  said  tract 
and  lands  I  purchased  of  William  Bradford.  Lands 
on  the  front  which  lies  between  same  and  west  to  the 
river  and  is  part  of  700  acres  for  which  I  have  his 
majesty's  grant." 


John  and  William  had  a  sister,  Mary  Allston, 
who  married  Thomas  George  Pawley.  Thomas  Paw- 
ley  was  the  son  of  Percival  Pawley,  from  whom  Paw- 
ley's  Island  was  named.  After  Mary  and  Thomas 
moved  to  the  Waccamaw  country,  she  wrote  her 
brothers  a  series  of  letters.  These  letters  gave  an 
impressive  description  of  the  country,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  her  descriptions  instigated  the  two  boys  to 
move  from  the  Parish  section  to  Pawley's  Island. 

After  visiting  the  territory  themselves,  the  brothers 
later  petitioned  the  king  for  land  grants.  Good  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  who  was  more  generous  than  the  Lord 
Proprietors  in  giving  land  grants,  was  very  generous 
to  John  and  William.  From  the  Book  of  Royal  Grants, 
we  find  these  words  .  .  .  "By  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  'King'.  Give  and  Grant 
unto  Mr.  John  Allston  all  that  parcel  and  tract  of 
land,  and  reserving  to  Us,  and  our  heirs  ...  all  white 
pine  trees,  1/10  part  of  mines  of  silver  and  gold  only 
and  John  Allston  yielding  and  paying  to  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  or  to  our  Receiver  General  ...  at  the 
rate  of  3  shillings  sterling  or  4  shillings  proclamation 
money,  for  every  hundred  acres  .  .  .  provided  they 
clear  and  cultivate  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  for  every 
500  acres."  Each  of  the  brothers  received  one  dozen 
grants  in  the  Waccamaw  country  during  1730. 

In  1750,  John  Allston,  II,  died  leaving  his  wife, 
Sarah  Berlin,  and  two  children,  Josias  and  William, 
to  manage  the  estate.  John  favored  his  son,  William, 
very  much,  and  the  entire  plantation  was  left  to 
William's  care. 

William  Allston  first  married  Ann  Simmons,  but 
after  her  death,  he  married  Rachel  Moore  from 
Charlestown.  From  the  story  The  Gray  Man,  we  find 
these  words:  "This  young  girl  had  many  suitors,  but 
she  never  accepted  any  of  their  proposals  for  mar- 
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riage.  It  has  been  stated  that  Rachel  was  in  love  with 
her  cousin,  Neville,  and  her  parents  tried  very  hard  to 
discourage  their  marriage. 

To  further  discourage  the  marriage,  he  was  sent 
to  Europe  to  tour  and  study.  He  was  in  Europe  only 
a  few  months  when  news  reached  Rachel  that  her 
lover  had  been  killed  in  a  duel."  In  the  meantime, 
Rachel  had  married  William  AUston. 

William  Allston,  a  colonial  gentleman,  patron  of 
the  soil,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  also  a  horse  lover, 
was  born  in  1738.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
raising  horses;  his  favorite  was  a  thoroughbred 
named,  Turf.  During  colonial  days,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Charlestown  area  entered  their  horses  in  a 
cross-country  race.  Turf  won  one  of  these  races  on 
February  19,  1769.  William  x\llston,  Esq.,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  bowl  which  was  made  by  Paul 
Revere.  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  has  stated  that  the  bowl  is  the  finest  piece 
of  silverware  that  Paul  Revere  had  made  up  until 
that  time. 

WilUam  Allston  was  a  captain  in  Marion's  brigade 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Shortly  after  the 
Battle  of  Cowpens,  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Wac- 
camaw  and  eventually  died.  Just  before  dying,  he 
asked  that  his  son,  Washington,  be  brought  to  his 
bedside.  After  seeing  the  small  child,  he  said,  "He 
who  lives  to  see  this  child  grow  up  will  see  a  great 
man." 

The  Life  of  Marion  adds  to  this  that  "he  may  be 
enumerated  among  the  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  for  having  been  seized  with  a  fever  in  camp, 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  his  home,  where  he 
expired  at  middle  age."  He  rode  a  great  distance 
just  to  be  with  his  family  during  the  last  few  days  of 
his  life.  Captain  William  Allston  was  buried  on 
Turkey  Hill,  the  family  cemetery,  which  was  located 
a  few  miles  south  of  Brookgreen. 

In  item  four  of  William's  will,  we  find  these  words 
.  .  .  "Then  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  other  three 
children,  Mary,  Benjamin,  and  Washington,  and  to 
their  heirs,  a  young  negro  to  each  of  them  .  .  .  Then 
I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Benjamin  and  to 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  the  plantation  whereupon 
I  now  live,  extending  from  river  to  sea,  containing 
932  acres,  and  is  clearly  distinguished  by  No.  1  in 
a  general  platt  hereunto  annexed.  Then  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  son  Washington,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  a  plantation  consisting  of  3  tracts 
of  land,  the  one  on  the  river  called  the  Spring,  con- 
taining 385  acres,  and  clearly  distinguished  by  No.  2, 
and  red  lines,  and  also  one  other  tarct  of  land  on  the 
seaside,  containing  384  acres,  and  is  also  distinguish- 
ed in  the  general  platt  hereunto  annexed  by  No.  2, 
and  red  lines,  and  also  one  other  tract  of  land  on  the 
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seaside  adjoining  the  last  mentioned  tract  on  the 
north,  and  is  the  same  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Allston  (formerly  Montgomery's)  containing  110 
acres." 

Washington  Allston,  son  of  William  Allston,  Esq., 
was  born  on  November  5,  1779.  Washington  was 
named  for  General  George  Washington,  who  visited 
Springfield  plantation  while  on  his  southern  tour  of 
1791.  In  the  spring  preceding  the  death  of  his  father, 
Cornwallis,  the  British  general  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  made  his  headquarters  at  Brookgreen. 
One  evening  Cornwallis  was  told  that  there  was  a 
young  son  in  the  family,  whose  name  was  Washing- 
ton. Cornwallis  asked  to  have  young  Washington 
presented  to  him.  It  is  said  that  the  young  boy's  be- 
havior and  manners  were  superb.  Because  of  Wash- 
ington's excellent  behavior,  and  in  spite  of  the  child 
being  named  for  an  enemy  general,  Cornwallis  took 
him  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  him. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  married 
Dr.  Henry  Collins  Flagg,  a  Yankee  medical  officer 
in  Greene's  army.  Rachel  Moore,  William  Allston's 
second  wife,  married  Dr.  Flagg  despite  the  fact  that 
she  would  be  expelled  from  her  share  in  the  family 
estate  and  will.  The  children  liked  the  fact  that  their 
mother  had  married  again. 

Dr.  Flagg  took  a  special  interest  in  his  step- 
children. He  was  very  much  interested  in  their  edu- 
cation and  training.  Dr.  Flagg  was  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  that  Washington  would  succeed; 
Washington  was  by  far  Dr.  Flagg's  favorite. 

Washington's  first  education  began  at  home.  He 
was  taught  by  both  his  mother  and  step-father.  After 
receiving  a  few  basic  fundamentals  of  education,  he 
was  sent  to  school  in  Charlestown. 

His  step-father  was  eager  for  Washington  to  be- 
come a  doctor.  Even  though  Washington  loved  and 
respected  Dr.  Flagg,  he  just  could  not  perceive  him- 
self becoming  a  doctor.  His  main  interest  was  paint- 
ing. His  mother  and  step-father  were  afraid  he  would 
disgrace  them  by  becoming  a  painter,  and  so  he  was 
sent  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island  to  complete  his  elemen- 
tary and  high  sdhool  education.  In  Newport,  he  found 
many  interesting  sights  to  paint.  He  became  an  ex- 
cellent friend  to  the  young  painter,  Malborne,  whose 
miniatures  have  become  very  famous. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Washington  Allston  entered 
Harvard  University.  During  his  college  days,  he 
studied  very  hard  to  obtain  excellent  grades  and 
painted  in  his  spare  time.  In  1800,  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  as  poet  of  his  class. 

Dr.  Flagg  and  Radhel  finally  consented  to  let  him 
become  a  painter.  After  graduating  from  Harvard, 
he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  here  he  renewed 
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his  friendship  with  Malborne.  In  charlestown,  he  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  with  another  South  Carolina 
artist,  Charles  Fraser. 

In  1801,  Washington  and  Malbourne  sailed  to 
Europe  to  study  the  great  paintings  of  the  world. 
Washington  registered  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art, 
a  famous  art  school  in  England.  This  was  his  first 
formal  training  period  in  art.  Within  a  year's  time, 
he  was  ready  to  exhibit  three  pictures,  French  Soldier 
Telling  a  Story,  Rockij  Coast  with  Banditti,  and  A 
Landscape  and  Horseman. 

Even  though  England  was  instrumental  in  his 
study  of  art,  he  did  not  intend  to  let  it  end  there. 
Washington  took  with  him  to  Paris  another  American 
painter,  John  Vanderlyne.  In  Paris,  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  studying  at  the  Louvre,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  art  gallery  in  the  world.  The  Louvre  was 
filled  with  the  treasures  of  the  world,  because  Na- 
poleon brought  the  art  treasures  from  a  defeated 
state,  or  nation,  to  Paris.  Napoleon  himself  gloatingly 
said,  "Every  victor}^  gives  me  a  master." 

Washington  then  w^ent  to  Italy,  considered  by  him 
to  be  the  art  capital  of  the  world.  He  spent  four 
prosperous  years  completing  his  art  training.  In  Italy, 
he  became  a  close  companion  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Washington  Irving, 
and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Washington  and  Irving 
became  such  close  friends  that  Irving  decided  to  be- 
come a  painter  instead  of  a  writer.  Fortunately  for 
America,  he  found  that  he  could  not  do  as  well  with 
the  brush  as  he  could  with  the  pen. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  not  only 
prosperous  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  world  as  well. 
Some  of  ihis  most  successful  paintings  are  The  Dead 
Man  Revived,  The  Mysteries  of  Udolfo,  Cavern  Scene 
from  Gel  Bias,  The  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  and  the 
Agony  of  Judas.  Many  of  the  themes  for  his  paintings 
came  from  the  Bible.  The  Feast  of  Belhazzar,  the 
largest  picture  he  painted,  was  left  unfinished.  The 
completed  picture  was  to  have  two  hundred  complete, 
individual  figures,  and  was  to  be  as  large  as  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  room. 

With  his  wife,  Martha  R.  Dana,  by  his  side,  he 
died  on  July  9,  1843.  Washington  Allston  was  con- 
sidered the  Father  of  American  Painting. 

The  most  widely  known  figure  of  Brookgreen  Gar- 
dens is  Theodosia  Burr,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  wife  of  Joseph  Allston.  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  actual  life  of  Theodosia  Burr.  She  had  red  hair, 
but  her  date  of  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

Theodosia  and  her  husband  lived  at  "The  Oaks," 
a  portion  of  Brookgreen.  They  had  one  child,  Aaron 
Burr  Allston,  who  died  of  malarial  fever  at  the  ase 
of  ten.  After  the  death  of  her  son,  Theodosia  went  to 
New  York  City  to  greet  her  father,  who  had  just 
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returned  to  America  from  Europe.  She  departed  from 
the  right  stairway  at  the  back  of  the  Gardens  to  take 
her  fatal  voyage  on  the  "Patriot."  Theodosia  was 
escorted  to  Winyah  Bay  on  December  31,  1812,  to 
meet  the  boat.  On  a  point  around  Nag's  Head,  North 
Carolina,  the  boat  was  overcome  by  land  pirates,  and 
none  of  the  crew  or  passengers  were  seen  since. 

Maude  Waddell  has  written  a  very  beautiful  poem 
about  the  departure  of  Theodosia. 

BROOKGREEN  GARDENS 

I  stood  in  these  Gardens  of  Beauty, 
Where  the  old  and  the  new  interchange. 
And  my  soul,  on  wings  of  the  morning, 
Rose  free  on  its  infinite  range. 

For  here  in  these  Gardens  of  Beauty, 
Where  my  heart  was  attuned  to  the  past, 
I  heard  a  soft  sound  as  of  foot-falls, 
And  the  creak  of  a  bending  mast. 

And  a  figure  was  wafted  past  me. 
The  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr, 
As  she  lightly  descended  the  stairway 
To  the  waters  that  ripple  and  stir. 

And  my  heart  cried  out,  "I  must  stop  her," 
As  she  went  to  her  nameless  fate. 
And  I  put  out  my  arms  as  she  passed  me, 
But  I  knew  that  my  help  was  too  late. 

And  I  saw  the  lovely  young  matron 
Take  boat  on  the  channel  that  led 
To  the  ill-fated  vessel,  the  Patriot, 
Ghost-ship  of  the  lost  and  the  dead. 

And  now  the  graves  of  her  loved  ones, 
Alone  mark  the  place  of  my  tears. 
And  I  found  I  was  left  in  the  Garden, 
With  ashes  of  vanished  years. 

—Maude  Waddell 

Benjamin  Allston,  Washington's  brother,  inherited 
the  plantation  on  which  Brookgreen  Gardens  is  now 
located.  The  Gardens  are  actually  made  up  of  four 
plantations-"The  Oaks,"  "Springfield,"  "Laurel  Hill," 
and  "Brookgreen." 

Since  1800,  there  have  been  eight  proprietors  of 
the  vast  estate.  Perhaps  the  most  important  date  of 
ownership  to  South  Carolinians  is  1930.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archer  Milton  Huntington  came  South  in  search 
of  a  winter  home  in  1929.  Because  of  its  lovely 
scenery,  Brookgreen  together  with  the  adjoining 
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plantations— The  Oaks,  Laurel  Hill,  and  Springfield 
—was  purchased  in  1930.  Mr.  Huntington  had  in 
mind  a  beautiful  outdoor  setting  for  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton's sculpture.  As  the  delapidated  plantation  house 
began  to  take  new  s^hape,  the  Huntingtons  wished  not 
only  to  safeguard  its  beauty,  but  make  it  available  to 
others.  They  thought  it  should  be  a  garden  of  flora, 
funda,  sculpture,  and  serenity. 

The  Huntington  deed  consists  of  approximately  six 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  made  up 
of  the  four  plantations.  Brookgreen  Gardens  was  in- 
corporated in  1932,  and  in  1935,  it  was  given  an  en- 
dowment of  one  million  dollars. 

The  Gardens  were  designed  in  a  Spanish  manner— 
an  open  air  museum  decorated  with  post  of  live  oak 
trees  draped  with  Spanish  moss  and  a  carpet  of 
English  ivy.  The  statuary  stands  magnificently  in  a 
charming  outdoor  setting.  This  type  o£  garden  may 
be  enjoyed  by  modem  Americans  as  did  the  ancients 
who  enjoyed  their  Grecian  groves  and  Roman 
gardens. 

The  Alligator  Pool  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  colonial  house  which  stood  for  two  centuries 
and  burned  in  1901.  A  subsequent  modern  structure 
which  replaced  it  has  been  removed.  The  pool  serves 
as  the  main  reservoir  for  the  distribution  of  water  to 


all  parts  of  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Huntington  drew  the  plans  of  the  Gardens 
herself.  Each  pathway  and  walkway  took  the  shape  of 
a  butterfly  with  outspread  wings.  Within  two  years, 
the  Gardens  were  laid  out  and  so  well  advanced  that 
they  could  be  opened  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Archer  Milton  Huntington  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  her  famed  contributions  to  American 
sculpture.  The  following  statues  carved  by  Mrs. 
Huntington  may  be  found  in  the  Gardens:  Youth 
Taming  the  Wild,  Jaguar  Eating,  Don  Quixote, 
Diana  of  Chase,  Fighting  Stallions,  Brown  Bears,  and 
Joan  of  Arc  only  to  mention  a  few. 

As  one  exits  the  Gardens,  he  will  find  the  following 
poem  presented  by  Rudyard  Kipling: 

Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God 

Who  made  him  sees 
That  half  a  proper  gardener's  work 

Is  done  upon  his  knees 
So  when  your  work  is  finished, 

You  can  wash  your  hands  and  pray 
For  the  glory  of  that  Garden 

That  it  may  not  pass  away. 

—Rudyard  Kipling 
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HELMUS  POETRY 


SECOND  PLACE 

March  1960 

A  world  of  swirling  white;  a  wind 

That  whines  and  drops  in  spiral  gust 

A  cold,  white  sky,  before  the  sun 

Is  up;  a  mouth  as  dry  as  rust;  . 

FIRST  PLACE  Thesc  greet  the  early-risiug  One, 


Scholasticus  Moderniensis 

What  mortals  we  who  feign  to  be 

Preceptors  in  disguise. 

Who  pose  and  preach,  then  jeer  and  flee 

From  what  we  can't  surmise? 

We  flounce  our  parts,  our  learned  arts 

As  bawdies  do  display, 

Deceitful  as  the  aging  tart 

Parades  in  youth's  array. 

Obscure  abstracts  of  pompous  prose 

Connote  the  modem  mien, 

As  learned  men  who  brazen  pose 

With  bones  of  knowledge  lean. 

We  surface-delve  to  grasp  a  thought 

Which  others  have  bestowed, 

Concept  illusions  never  taught 

Like  weeds  from  seeds  unsowed. 

We  falsely  claim  acumen  loud, 

Orate  to  those  impressed; 

Gay,  gaudy  words  we  use  to  shroud 

Dead  thoughts  that  are  undressed. 


:s; 


Whose  bleary  eyes  can't  fully  see 
The  beauty  of  the  falling  snow, 

Already  thick  on  bare-limbed  trees. 

The  sun  comes  up,  though  all  unseen. 

Above  the  clouds,  still  pouring  snow. 

In  wind-spurred  flakes  of  sparkling  white. 
Upon  the  sleeping  town  below. 

A  car  or  two  goes  slowly  past; 

Their  chains  make  clanking,  grinding  sounds. 
Three  hundred  yards  back  from  the  road. 

The  snow  still  flies  and  spirals  down. 

From  fifth-floor  window,  where  one  watched, 
A  short  walk  down  through  fluffy  flakes 

Will  bring  one  to  the  layered  lawn. 

Blown  deeper  with  each  step  one  takes. 

The  smooth  expanse,  in  summer  green, 

Is  but  a  scene  of  flurried  white; 
The  raw  cold  wind  w'hips  snow  around; 

The  winterscape  was  brown  last  night. 


—Leonard  Beard  The  wind  slows  down,  then  quits  entire; 

The  snow  floats  gently  all  around; 
Black,  silent  trees  meet  overhead. 

And  snowflakes  fall  with  soft,  soft  sound. 

The  swish  and  sweep  of  gentle  snow, 
That  forms  a  fluff"y  blanket  deep, 

Still  pouring  from  the  grey  above, 
A  lullaby  for  quiet  sleep. 

—James  H.  Sanders 
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CONTEST  WINNERS 


THIRD  PLACE 


The  Music-Making  Mountain  Boy 


Make  me  music,  Mountain  Boy, 
With  laughter  and  with  tears; 
Bom  of  springs  and  hickory  smoke 
Through  toiling,  yearning  years; 

Sung  in  sorrow,  gleaned  from  want 
Of  schemes  and  perfect  plan; 
To  leave  uprooted  cabin  cares 
And  lose  the  mountain  land; 

To  gain  from  some  one-room  school, 
A  knowledge  of  great  men 
Who  in  this  age  and  ages  past 
Came  from  the  mountain  glen. 

Break  in  ballad,  backwoods  boy, 
The  locks  that  hold  your  tongue, 
And  hum  the  hymn  of  laurel  leaves 
That  rises  from  among. 

Hymns  that  throb  in  thrushes'  throats 
And  rains  that  leak  the  roof. 
Echoes  through  the  rolling  hills 
With  cowbells  set  to  hoof. 


Sing  the  song  in  your  heart 
And  let  your  soul  take  wings; 
Make  me  music.  Mountain  Boy, 
Plucked  from  guitar  strings; 

Sing  and  tap  your  restless  feet 
In  rhythm  with  your  heart 
That  lingers  in  the  hidden  hills 
Reluctant  to  depart. 

From  furrows  of  fresh-plowed  earth. 
Tomatoes  on  the  vine. 
Sweating  rest  with  dippered  drink 
Beneath  the  tall  dark  pine. 

Listening  there  to  katydids 
And  krickets  in  the  sun; 
Knowing  when  the  daylight  fades 
Your  garden  chores  are  done. 

And  lying  by  the  open  fire. 
You'll  know  your  greatest  joy. 
Singing  and  setting  your  heart 
To  music,  Mountain  Boy. 


—Bob  Yelton 
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RACE  AGAINST  DEATH 

By  Franklyn  Sanders 


"Erich,  don't  you  think  Lars  has  become  too  moody  lately?  Something  must 
be  bothering  him."  Helga  and  Erich  had  been  snuggled  close  together  above 
the  starting  position  for  the  bob-sled  run.  Now  Helga  sat  up  and  looked  at  her 
brother  who  was  down  the  slope  leaning  against  a  tree.  He  appeared  to  be 
looking  off  into  the  valley. 

"Quit  worrying  about  Lars,"  Erich  replied.  "He's  all  right." 

"I  don't  know.  He's  just  acted  unusally  moody  since  the  last  race.  That 
accident  may  have  affected  him." 

"Lars  has  seen  other  accidents  without  them  affecting  him.  He  knows 
that  those  two  Swedes  died  because  of  their  own  carelessness.  Of  course,  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  would  think  about  the  accident.  I  even  thought  about  it. 
But  Lars  is  smart  enough  not  to  let  it  bother  him,  so  stop  worrying  about  him." 

"I  guess  you're  right.  Anyway,  I  hope  you  are."  Helga  moved  closer  to 
Erich  and  cradled  her  head  on  his  chest.  Erich  put  his  strong  arms  around 
her  and  pressed  her  close  to  himself. 

"Helga,  we're  going  to  win  this  race  today.  The  three  of  us  are  going  to 
be  the  toast  of  St.  Moritz  tonight.  We'll  be  submerged  in  the  lavish  splendor 
of  victory.  We'll  watch  the  great  Helmut  Wagner  and  Heinrich  Schonauer 
raise  their  glasses  and  present  a  toast  to  us.  And  we'll  be  recognized  as  the 
victors  of  St.  Moritz  ...  the  victors  of  St.  Moritz." 

"I'll  be  very  happy  for  you  both.  I  want  very  much  to  see  you  and  Lars 
praised  and  toasted  like  two  warriors  returning  victorious  from  battle.  I  love 
you  both  very  much."  Helga  then  raised  her  head  and  kissed  Erich  passionately. 

This  valley,  deep  and  long— covered  with  snow.  So  peaceful  and  calm 
and  sublime.  And  I'm  up  here— on  the  side  of  this  mountain— to  race  against 
death.  And  if  I  lose,  I'll  lose  everything— this  peace  and  sublimity.  All  in  an 
instant  and  I  am  nothing— nothing  but  mangled  flesh— that  has  to  be  hidden 
beneath  the  ground.  And  Erich  is  gone  and  Helga  is  gone  and  everything  that 
I've  accumalated  in  twenty-six  years  is  gone.  Those  Swedes  have  no  more  races- 
no  more  joy  at  St.  Moritz.  They  were  stupid— just  like  I'm  stupid.  Erich,  Erich, 
you're  going  to  destroy  all  three  of  us.  We  can't  finish  every  race  without  an 
accident.  Something  will  happen. 
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All  these  people  will  mourn  for  us.  Two  young  Germans  lose  their  race 
against  death  on  the  treacherous  slope  at  St.  Moritz.  Then  they  will  go  to 
another  race— and  forget  about  us  in  the  excitement.  Forgotten  .  .  .  Forgotten. 
The  victims  of  St.  Moritz.  And  what  will  the  pain  be  Hke?  Will  I  lie  in  the 
snow  in  agony— or  will  I  be  cut  off  in  a  moment?  No  sensibility— no  feeling. 
People  will  stand  around  and  stare  at  me,  and  I  won't  know  they're  there.  And 
Helga  will  cry,  and  I  won't  be  able  to  comfort  her  because  I'll  be  nothing. 

I  will  have  to  quit  racing  after  today.  I  can't  go  through  this  torture  with 
every  race.  Helga  and  Erich  won't  like  it,  but  I  have  to  quit.  Fm  ruining  myself. 

"  These  people  come  to  watch  the  spectacle— full  of  gaiety  and  excitement. 
And  they  don't  know  that  Fm  about  to  die  inside. 

"We  better  go,''  Erich  said,  and  he  stood  up  and  helped  Helga  to  her  feet. 
"The  race  will  begin  in  a  little  while." 

Helga  and  Erich  met  Lars  on  their  way  down  the  slope,  and  the  three  of 
them  walked  together  toward  the  starting  position. 

"We're  going  to  win  this  race  today,  Lars,"  Erich  said.  "This  will  be  our 
day— the  day  Lars  Schmidt  and  Erich  Mueller  beat  the  great  Wagner  and 
Schonauer." 

"Yes,  we'll  win  today,  Erich,"  Lars  said  and  then  added— "if  everything 
goes  all  right." 

"What  do  you  mean  'if  everything  goes  all  right',"  Erich  said  with  a 
slight  chuckle.  "Nothing  can  go  wrong  today,  Lars— nothing,"  he  added  em- 
phatically. "This  will  be  our  triumphant  day." 

An  Italian  team  had  already  started  down  the  chute,  and  a  Swiss  team 
was  preparing  to  start.  Erich  and  Lars  situated  themselves  in  the  bob-sled  so 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  go  after  the  Swiss  team.  They  saw  Wagner  and 
Schonauer  lining  up  behind  them.  Helga  thought  that  Erich  reminded  her  of  a 
Nordic  god,  sitting  confidently  in  the  front  of  the  bob-sled  with  his  wavy  blond 
hair  being  blown  about  by  the  cold  air. 

"We  ought  to  brake  it  a  little  at  the  Eitzen  Turn,  Erich,"  Lars  said.  "That's 
a  sharp,  dangerous  curve." 

"Don't  worry,  Lars;  we're  going  to  win.  Everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right."  Erich  practically  had  to  shout  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  Swiss 
bob-sled  starting  down  the  chute. 

Now  they  were  positioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chute  and  were  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  start.  Lars  looked  dovm  the  steep  slope  and  then  over  to  his 
right  where  some  spectators  were  standing.  Between  figures  he  could  see  portions 
of  the  valley,  and  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  bob-sled  and  walk  over  to  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  look  out  over  the  valley  again  and  replace  his  present 
anxiety  with  peace. 

Erich  adjusted  his  goggles  and  looked  down  the  slope  and  thought  about 
the  thrill  of  twisting  and  turning  down  the  mountain  at  a  faster  and  faster  speed. 

Helga  thought  about  tonight  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Moritz  where  everything 
would  be  gay  and  everybody  would  be  happy  and  her  brother  and  her  lover 
would  be  praised  and  toasted  and  she  would  be  a  part  of  it  all. 

Then  the  signal  and  the  bob-sled  started  down  the  chute,  and  Lars  felt 
that  he  was  hopelessly  trapped  into  a  terrible  fate.  Erich  thought  that  they  were 
going  too  slow  and  wanted  to  hit  the  embankment  high  on  the  first  turn  so  that 
they  would  pick  up  momentum  as  they  rounded  the  turn.  When  Lars  realized 
what  Erich  was  going  to  do,  he  wanted  to  shout  at  Erich,  but  the  words  didn't 
come.  He  felt  greatly  relieved  when  they  came  out  of  the  first  turn  and  started 
down  the  next  slope.  The  next  turn  was  only  slight.  Erich  hit  the  embankment 
higher  than  usual,  but  there  was  no  danger.  Now  they  were  headed  down  the 
long  slope  with  the  big  dip  that  would  start  them  down  the  steep  slope  toward 
the  Eitzen  Turn.  Faster  and  faster  the  bob-sled  slid  down  the  shck,  frozen  snow. 
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Faster  and  faster  and  Lars  knew  then  that  they  would  hit  the  Eitzen  Turn 
too  fast.  Faster  and  faster  and  then  the  dip  and  the  bob-sled  sped  down  the 
steep  slope  and  Lars  saw  the  Eitzen  Turn  coming  closer  and  closer  and  felt 
the  sled  going  faster  and  faster  and  he  thought  he  was  screaming  at  Erich  to 
brake  it  but  all  Erich  heard  was  the  roar  of  the  sled  speeding  down  the  chute 
and  the  noise  seemed  louder  and  louder  to  Lars  until  it  engulfed  him— and 
suddenly— there  was  no  noise  and  Lars  felt  that  he  was  floating  on  air  and  he 
felt  sorry  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  there  was  the  sound  of  metal  being 
smashed  and  Lars  feh  a  horrible  pain  shoot  throughout  his  body  and  then  there 
was  quiet. 

The  first  thing  Lars  could  perceive  was  a  still  form  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  tall  trees  but  which  saw  nothing.  Then  he  heard  a  female  voice  sobbing 
"Erich,  Lars.  O  Erich."  And  he  felt  the  pain  all  over  bis  body,  but  he  was  very 
glad  to  be  alive.  The  snow  began  to  fall  gently.  And  then  there  was  the  sound 
of  the  fourth  bob-sled  as  it  rounded  the  Eitzen  Turn  and  sped  down  another  slope. 
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GRACE  AND  GROCERIES 

By  Dr.  Claude  Evans 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  the  sermon  by 
Dr.  Claude  Evans  which  was  to  be  given  at  the  final 
chapel  service  during  Religious  Emphasis  Week. 


Ephesians  2:  1-10. 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  recent  movie, 
starring  Bing  Crosby  and  Debbie  Reynolds,  titled 
"Say  One  for  Me"?*  Though  it  has  to  do,  specifically, 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  his  relationship  with 
some  characters  in  show  business,  it  points  up,  on  a 
more  general  level,  what  Hollywood  views  to  be  the 
ethical  predicament  of  modern  man  and  the  proper 
religious  answer  to  this  predicament. 

The  plot  revolves  around  a  pretty,  young  Catholic 
daughter  of  a  chronically  ill  father,  who,  unknown  to 
her  father,  takes  a  job  in  a  night  club  in  order  to 
meet  family  finances.  In  the  night  club,  she  soon  is 
the  object  of  attention  of  a  girl-chasing  young  pro- 
ducer, whose  best  friend  is  an  alcoholic  writer.  Father 
Bing  is  around  ministering  to  his  show  people  parish- 
ioners by  holding  masses  at  2  a.m.  and  by  giving 
stern  looks  at  the  sight  of  sexy  dancing  and  ribald 
singing.  A  love  affair  develops,  with  Father  Bing 
safely  shepherding  Debbie  (pure  and  devout  all  the 
time)  through  her  night  club  experiences  into  the 
arms  of  the  now  converted  young  producer.  And 
somewhere  along  the  line,  the  drunken  writer  is  cured 
of  his  alcoholism.  How  is  all  this  done  by  Father 
Bing?  He  does  it  by  being  a  "good  guy"  throughout 
the  film,  with  no  mention  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
or  other  matters  to  confuse  the  problem.  After  all,  this 
would  confuse  the  millions  of  Protestants  and  Jews 
which  Hollywood  hopes  will  see  and  applaud  the  film. 

I  wonder  if  this  movie  does  not  reflect  modern 
man's  understanding  of  his  religious  situation  in  the 
world?  Here  sin  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Sin  is 
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mostly  sex,  and  the  misuse  of  alcohol,— sins  of  the 
flesh  more  than  the  spirit.  Here,  since  sin  is  super- 
ficial, the  cure  is  also  superficial.  Sin  can  be  easily 
overcome  as  long  as  there  is  a  "good  guy"  (gracious! ) 
preacher  or  priest  around  to  fall  back  on.  This  "good 
guy"  priest  is  the  public  relations  office— I  mean  the 
evangelistic  office  of  the  Church,  to  which  modern 
man  looks  back  wistfully  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
stray  into  the  glamour  life  of  the  senses. 

What  a  far  cry  this  is  from  the  Christian  faith 
brought  to  us  in  the  biblical  tradition.  The  Bible 
calls  the  Christian  faith  the  "gospel,"  the  "good  news." 
It  is  the  good  news  of  God's  mighty  act  in  history 
through  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  earlier  acts  of  God 
in  history  whereby  God  delivered  the  Israelites  out  of 
bondage  in  Egypt  and  instituted  the  Old  Covenant. 
But  this  Covenant  was  incomplete  and  always  looked 
to  a  future  victorious  fulfillment.  Now  in  Jesus  Christ, 
a  New  Covenant  has  been  given  man.  Through  the 
Incarnation  and  Atonement,  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  new  age,  a  divine  order,  has  begun  to 
disclose  itself  by  foretaste  in  history.  Through  the 
Resurrection,  God  has  disclosed  the  ultimate  victory 
of  His  Kingdom  over  sin  and  death.  Through  the 
expectation  of  the  Second  Coming  and  Last  Judg- 
ment, viewed  figuratively  and  symbohcally,  we  look 
forward  to  an  absolute  fulfillment  of  God's  will  beyond 
death  and  history  which  will  complete  and  fulfill  the 
tentative  victories  over  evil  in  history.  We  call  this 
action  of  God  an  act  of  pure  grace,  an  act  undeserved 
and  unearned  by  man,  but  coming  from  the  gacious 
favor  of  God's  intention  for  man  and  the  universe. 
And,  seeing  the  gracious  favor  of  God's  action,  our 
reaction  of  gratitude  determines  our  decisions  and 
guides  our  ethical  responses  in  our  everyday  hfe. 

Does  it?  Now  how  do  we  really  react  to  this  sum- 
mary of  biblical  faith?  Is  this  what  guides  you  in 
your  decisions  in  everyday  life?  How  do  you  react  to 
a  similar  summary  as  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  which 
we  repeated  together  this  morning,  remembering  that 
this  Creed  is  a  compact  summary  of  the  content  of 
early  church  preaching?  Honest  now,  does  not  most 
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of  it,  for  most  of  us,  leave  us  cold?  Our  reply  is  likely 
to  be,  inwardly  if  not  outwardly,  so  what?  And  the 
movie,  "Say  One  for  Me"  is  proof  that  we  do  not  take 
the  Christian  faith  seriously,  but  rather  substitute  for 
it  a  vague  and  undefined  religiosity.  Deep  down, 
modern  man  sees  little  relation  between  the  Christian 
faith  and  life,  between  the  graciousness  of  God  and 
the  ethical  exigences  of  life. 

Why  is  this  so?  I  submit  that  it  is  because  we 
moderns  have  divorced  religion  from  Hfe,  ethics  from 
existence,  grace  from  groceries,  sex  from  selfhood, 
Christianity  from  culture.  And  only  when  we  discover 
through  some  shaking  of  our  personal  foundations, 
some  action  of  God  in  judgment  and  mercy  in  shatter- 
ing and  reassembling  the  moorings  of  our  lives,  are 
we  able  to  grasp  the  depth  meaning  of  the  word 
"grace"  as  it  applies  to  our  ethical  life. 

Yet  the  movie,  "Say  One  for  Me,"  by  what  it  says 
and  by  what  it  doesn't  say,  points  up  modern  man's 
need  of  the  ethical  guidance  that  comes  through  the 
gracious  and  mighty  acts  of  God  in  our  history. 

I 

In  "Say  One  for  Me,"  sin  is  mostly  the  overshadow- 
ing of  our  Puritan  heritage.  It  is  something  outside 
ourselves,  like  sex,  or  alcohol,  about  which  we  are 
"uneasy"  but  not  "guilty."  And  when  our  actions  bring 
consequences  in  the  form  of  anxieties,  or  neuroses,  or 
physical  pain,  we  seek  the  aspirin  answers  of  modem 
medicine.  In  short,  we  do  not  take  the  word  sin 
seriously. 

Dr.  O.  Hobart  Mowrer,  research  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Illinois,  recently  startled 
a  group  of  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  clergymen 
meeting  in  a  group  discussion,  by  arguing  that  the 
central  problem  of  much  modern  suffering  is  "guilt," 
not  simple  "guilt  feelings"  as  Freud  would  have  us 
believe.  People  are  not  anxious  and  disturbed  today 
"for  nothing,"  says  this  famous  psychologist.  And, 
until  this  guilt  has  been  confessed,  expiated,  and  a 
"new  life  in  Christ"  begun,  suffering  will  continue. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  most  of  our  modern  effort  seeks 
to  relieve  suffering  without  dealing  with  the  cause. 
Read  a  copy  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
says  Dr.  Mowrer,  and  what  do  you  find?  You  find  nine 
of  the  ten  full  page  ads  in  the  front  of  the  journal 
reading  as  follows:  "control  of  emotional  turbulence— 
luminal,"  "peace  of  mind— atarax,"  "calmness,  co- 
operativeness— serpasil,"  "relief  of  anxiety— compa- 
zine," "valuable  in  all  degrees  of  psychic  disorder  — 
trilaphon,"  "intravenous  anesthetic— pentothal,"  "re- 
lieves tension— equanil,"  "normalize  thinking— paca- 
tal,"  "produces  relaxation— sandril,".  The  other  ad 
was  for  a  portable  tape  recorder!  Add  to  this  the  pages 
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devoted  to  those  age-old  tranquilizers,  in  use  long  be- 
fore modern  tranquilizers  were  discovered— alcohol 
and  tobacco— you  can  see  why  this  age  has  well  been 
dubbed  the  "aspirin  age." 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  work  of  grace.  It  is  grace 
that  enables  us  to  see  the  seriousness  of  sin.  It  is 
grace  that  enables  us  to  see  the  all  our  little  sins 
reflect  the  principle  of  sin  at  the  heart  of  human 
nature.  As  Karl  Barth  says,  it  is  by  grace  that  the 
lack  of  grace  is  recognized.  It  is  only  by  God's  em- 
powering grace  that  we  will  have  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  our  own  sinfulness,  the  seriousness  of  it,  and 
the  desperate  consequences  that  come  from  it.  With- 
out this  empowering  grace,  we  forever  run  off  into 
surface  solutions  provided  by  tranquilizers  or  into 
irrelevance  and  superficiahty  as  in  the  movie  "Say 
One  for  Me." 

Sin,  on  the  biblical  view,  is  estrangement  from 
God.  It  is  the  deification  of  self  and  self-will.  If  you 
see  this  as  true  for  you,  then  the  biblical  faith  will 
begin  to  make  sense.  The  Bible  begins  with  stories 
affirming  the  goodness  of  creation,  but  the  stories  are 
paralleled  with  other  stories  about  the  early  origin  of 
sin.  Intuitively,  we  begin  to  see  the  truth  of  these 
stories  in  our  everyday  life.  For  example,  football  is 
thrilling  and  exciting.  But  in  our  self-centeredness 
football  can  become  the  vehicle  of  sin.  Witness  the 
Cotton  Bowl  game  between  Syracuse  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  To  hear  the  story  from  either  side 
is  to  find  the  origin  of  the  rhubarb  in  the  unsportsman- 
like conduct  ( a  sportsman's  non-theological  definition 
of  sin)  of  the  opposite  team.  In  a  wedding  of  two 
Syracuse  players  in  this  chapel  the  day  after  the 
game,  the  boys  were  still  upset  over  Texas'  calling  the 
Syracuse  Negro  players  "Nigger";  and  they  should 
have  been  disturbed.  But  I  myself  saw  four  Syracuse 
players  tackle  Texas  halfback  Ramirez  till  he  was 
suspended  motionless  some  four  or  five  feet  in  the  air. 
Whereupon,  the  four  Syracuse  players  promptly 
dropped  Ramirez  flat  on  his  face  to  the  ground. 

Isn't  this  fun?  Here  I  am,  by  grace,  able  to  see  the 
sins  of  both  Syracuse  and  Texas  rooting  in  the  uni- 
versal self-centeredness  of  man.  My  only  trouble  is, 
I  cannot  do  this  nearly  as  easily  when  SMU  is  playing 
Texas  A  &  M,  or  anyone  else.  "Wretched  man  that 
I  am!  Who  will  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?" 
(Rom.  7:24.) 

II 

Grace  has  a  second  aspect  of  its  meaning  as  it  is 
revealed  in  our  everyday  experiences  of  reality.  Here, 
the  movie,  "Say  One  for  Me"  had  it  right.  As  a 
representative  of  the  Church,  and  through  the  Church 
a  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  Christ 
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a  representative  of  God  Himself,  Father  Bing  sought 
to  take  the  message  of  the  Christian  faith  into  show 
business.  By  his  actions,  seeking  out  the  show  people 
as  friends,  he  demonstrated  that  God  desires  fellow- 
ship with  men,  sinful  and  estranged  though  they  be! 
As  Bishop  Nygren  put  it,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  does  not  offer  man  communion  on 
the  high  level  of  God's  business,  but  on  the  low  level 
of  human  sinfulness.  Or  as  Paul  put  it:  "But  God 
shows  his  love  for  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us."  (Rom.  5:8) 
How  do  we  know  this? 

Well,  our  knowledge  comes  in  two  ways.  First  we 
point  to  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  say,  "There  it  is."  The  Christian  God  does 
not  wait  for  man  to  achieve  righteousness  through 
obeying  the  Law,  nor  does  He  wait  for  man  to  worship 
Him  in  proper  liturgical  form.  Rather,  God  comes 
into  human  experience,  as  He  came  in  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  was  the  way  Jesus  sought  out  and  entered  into 
fellowship  with  sinners  that  shocked  and  antagonized 
the  Scribes  ( the  correct  interpreters  of  the  Law )  and 
the  Pharisees  (the  correct  worshippers  of  God  in 
prayers,  almsgiving,  and  fasting),  and  ultimately  led 
to  His  rejection  and  crucifixion.  How  do  we  know  that 
God  desires  fellowship  with  man  even  on  the  level  of 
man's  sin?  Look  at  Jesus.  "There  it  is."  He  ate  with 
sinners.  He  did  not  reject  the  prostitute.  He  was  open 
to  both  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

But  we  know  it,  too,  in  our  own  experience,  if  we 
will  test  it.  Christian  ethical  life  is  the  re-enacting  in 
our  lives,  of  God's  gracious  action  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Here,  the  Christian  faith  is  self-validating.  If  you  will 
believe  this,  trust  this,  "faith"  this— that  God  is  will- 
ing to  enter  into  fellowship  with  you  despite  your 
self-centered  rebellion,  your  sins,  then  a  new  birth 
begins  to  take  place  in  you.  You  begin  to  conform  not 
to  the  first  Adam,  which  symbolizes  self-centered 
human  nature,  but  the  second  Adam,  the  love  of 
neighbor  that  comes  from  God's  love  in  Christ.  And 
your  life  re-enacts  for  the  neighbor  what  God  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  you. 

Yet  I  can  see  you  thinking.  This  is  a  dangerous 
doctrine.  God  willing  to  enter  into  fellowship  with 
sinners?  The  next  thing  someone  will  be  consciously 
choosing  "sin  that  grace  may  abound,"  to  quote  Paul. 
But  Paul  had  the  answer:  "God  forbid!"  No,  once  a 
man  sees  this  almost  unbelievable  meaning  of  grace, 
that  the  God  who  abhors  sin,  wills  to  have  fellowship 
with  sinful  man  .  .  .  then  something  happens  to  sinful 
man.  He  feels  a  sense  of  gratitude,  of  inner  security, 
of  peace.  He  sees  that  God  does  this  only  at  a  great 
cost  to  Himself.  It  took  the  Cross  to  etch  the  full 
meaning  of  this  across  the  human  horizon.  And  this 
response  of  gratitude  leads  to  works  of  faith  upon 
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which  the  Christian  life  is  built  and  communicated 
to  others. 

In  a  small  way,  my  work  as  a  counselor  is  rooted 
in  this  understanding  of  God's  grace.  Through  Christ, 
I  know  that  God  accepts  me  as  I  am  and  desires  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  me,  despite  all  my  selfish 
ambition,  my  insecurities  reflected  in  my  desire  for 
praise,  my  pulpit  exhibitionism,  my  neurotic  com- 
pulsions, my  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  Unless 
I  believed  this,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  me,  for  I 
have  tried  to  do  some  self-changing  of  myself  with 
small  result.  But  seeing  that  God  is  wilUng  to  be 
related  to  me  desipte  all  this,  I  want  to  be  related  to 
my  neighbor  as  God  is  related  to  me.  So  vi^hen  the 
student  comes  in  with  his  problem,  this  is  what  my 
prayer  is.  If  his  tale  is  sordid,  I  am  not  shocked,  for 
I  know  that  God  already  knows  it,  AND  HE  IS  NOT 
SHOCKED.  If  it  is  silly,  I  do  not  laugh,  for  I  know 
God  does  not  laugh.  If  it  appears  superficial,  I  do  not 
belittle  it,  knowing  that  one  person's  perspective  is 
not  another  person's  perspective.  If  the  counselee's 
story  speaks  of  moral  breakdowns,  I  do  not  judge  him, 
or  tell  on  him  to  the  Dean  or  to  his  parents,  knovvdng 
God  judges  with  mercy.  But  I  do  not  condone  either, 
knowing  that  God  does  not  condone  our  sins. 

Does  this  encourage  sin  in  the  counselee?  I  tell 
you,  it  does  not!  Rather,  the  small  amount  of  love  and 
acceptance  I  mediate  is  made  possible  because  I  know 
that  God  loves  and  accepts  me.  And  in  my  response 
of  gratitude,  works  of  faith  come  to  me,  as  in  coun- 
seling, and  I  am  changed  in  the  process!  And  so  is 
the  counselee!  God's  grace  produces  works  of  its  own 
in  accord  with  its  nature  and  power. 

Ill 

The  movie,  "Say  One  for  Me"  had  the  third  step 
of  grace  wrong  too.  As  soon  as  the  plot  had  advanced 
far  enough,  everyone  in  the  audience  knew  how  every- 
thing in  the  play  would  work  out.  If  sin  is  sex  and 
alcohol,  and  if  the  priest  answers  this  problem  by 
being  a  good  fellow  and  saying  "Buck  up,"  to  the 
drunken  writer,  and  frowning  pious  frowns  at  the 
show  girl's  beautiful  legs,  we  all  know  w'hat  obedience 
to  this  form  of  religiosity  entails.  Daughter  will  re- 
main pure,  and  come  home  to  Daddy.  Girl-crazy  pro- 
ducer will  be  converted  by  this  pure  love  and  will 
come  home  to  get  married  in  the  Church.  And  the 
drunk  will  give  up  his  booze  in  Alcoholics  Anonym- 
ous. In  short,  everyone  ends  up  with  peace  of  mind. 

But  the  life  of  grace,  is  life  lived  in  obedience  to 
God  in  everyday  life,  and  the  answers  are  not  all  in. 
There  is  no  Christian  code,  no  Church  casuistry,  no 
new  book  or  regulations,  no  set  patterns  of  moral 
standards.  We  are  simply  to  live  by  the  events  that 
come  to  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  is  this 
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daily  obedience  that  results  from  our  daily  penitence 

and  daily  acceptance  of  forgiveness  that  constitutes 
the  Christian  life.  As  Joseph  Sittler  puts  it:  "sancti- 
fication  is  the  realm  of  Christian  ethics." 

Now,  here  again,  doubtless  I  have  lost  some  of 
you.  This  mention  of  "Holy  Spirit,"  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  we  encounter  in  life,  corresponds  to  nothing  you 
have  experienced.  You  live  in  this  modern,  scientifi- 
cally-viewed, demythologized  world,  and  are  not 
stirred  by  this  Holy  Spirit  business. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  you  will  either  be  ruled 
by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  or  by  some  other  spirit  of  your 
own  choosing.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning. 
In  Genesis,  man  refused  to  live  dependent  and  obedi- 
ent on  God's  spirit,  but  was  led  into  evil  by  the 
temptations  of  ungodly  spirits  (symbolized  by  the 
serpent).  Perhaps  you  cannot  believe  in  the  actual 
existence  of  demons  and  evil  spirits,  as  the  Bible  does, 
but  I  submit  that  there  are  realities  in  human  experi- 
ence whether  you  personalize  them  or  not. 

Two  Sundays  ago,  my  family  and  I  watched  a  TV 
program  giving  a  pictorial  history  of  the  rise  of  Hitler 
in  Germany.  There  he  was  again,  as  real  as  life,  that 
cocky,  ridiculous,  psychotic  figure  with  his  three- 
hour-long  speeches,  his  goose-stepping  storm  troopers, 
leading  a  nation  step  by  step  into  perdition.  Literally, 
he  was  "possessed."  Watching  him  in  action,  listening 
to  him  gushing  out  pell-mell  his  emotional  venom, 
you  could  see  the  people  hearing  and  believing,  and 
soon  they  were  "possessed."  The  spirit  of  Nazism 
entered  into  the  German  people  and  made  them  obedi- 
ent to  its  demands  which  produced  World  War  II. 
Surely,  you  are  not  too  modern  to  admit  that  this 
demonic  spirit  really  existed. 

Some  of  you,  like  myself,  lived  through  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  I  was  an  editor  at  the  time.  Now  as  I 
look  back  on  it,  it  seems  unreal.  It  was  as  if  the 
American  nation  was  possessed.  Almost  overnight, 
v/e  were  converted  from  a  strong,  victorious  nation 
into  a  sniveling,  fearful,  self-doubting  people  with 
many  really  believing,  for  the  moment,  that  Com- 
munism was  about  to  take  over  our  Government 
(especially  the  State  Department),  our  Universities, 
and  even  our  Churches.  It  was  even  by  hearing  and 
believing  McCarthy  that  the  spirit  of  McCarthyism 
got  into  us  and  made  us  obedient  to  its  demands. 
Surely,  you  are  not  too  modern  to  admit  that  this 
demonic  spirit  really  existed. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  true  Marxist  Communist  to- 
day. How  does  a  man  become  a  Communist?  By 
hearing  and  believing  the  Marxist  interpre'tation  of 
life.  If  he  does  not  believe  it,  the  spirit  of  communism 
does  not  enter  into  him,  and  he  is  unmoved.  But  if  he 
hears  and  believes  it,  then  the  spirit  of  communism 
enters  into  him  and  he  becomes  obedient  to  his  new 


faith. 

Now  I  really  do  not  care  a  hoot  about  whether  you 
personalize  these  "spirits"  or  not.  And,  it  does  not 
bother  me,  if  you  want  to  depersonalize  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  I  really  want  is  that  you  should  see  that 
these  are  words  that  stand  for  realities  that  are  real- 
life  experiences  of  men.  It  is  by  hearing  and  believing 
the  Gospel  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  received.  In 
Galatians,  Paul  asks  the  question:  "Did  you  receive 
the  Spirit  by  works  of  the  law,  or  by  hearing  with 
faith?"  (Gal.  3:2.)  And  in  Romans  he  points  out 
that  ".  .  .  faith  comes  from  what  is  heard,  and  what 
is  heard  comes  by  the  preaching  of  Christ."  (Rom. 
10:17.)  So  it  is  the  hearing  and  believing  this  Gospel 
of  God's  grace  in  Christ  that  gives  us  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  you  really  believe,  really  trust,  really  "faith"  that 
God  loves  you  despite  your  sins  and  wants  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  you,  and  this  elicits  gratitude 
in  your  heart,  this  puts  you  in  a  new  relationship  to 
God  as  son  to  Father,  obedience  to  whose  will  is 
your  single  calling.  This  new  spirit  of  obedience  in 
you  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Where  God's  grace  will  lead  us  througih  our  obedi- 
ence we  do  not  know.  The  answers  are  not  all  in. 
But  obedience  does  produce  in  us  all  the  righteous- 
ness, all  the  goodness  that  is  required.  Righteousness 
is  no  longer  self-achieved  through  the  moral  law,  or 
earned  by  merit,  where  infected  by  pride,  it  becomes 
self-righteousness,  which  is  no  righteousness  at  all. 
No,  what  goodness  we  have  comes  from  God.  It  is 
God's  doing  and  not  our  own,  so  we  cannot  be  proud 
of  it. 

IV 

How  may  this  grace  be  found?  The  soul's  struggle 
seeks  an  answer.  For  some,  it  appears  so  easy.  For 
others,  the  answer  is  elusive.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
grace  is  a  gift  to  be  accepted.  We  must  "become  as  a 
little  child"  who  has,  among  other  things,  the  un- 
selfconscious  ability  to  accept  a  gift  when  it  is  given. 
How  difficult  this  is  for  modern  man,  so  accustomed 
to  make  his  own  egocentric  way  of  life.  Grace  is  a 
gift  that  is  already  being  given  before  you  ask.  The 
Spirit  is  already  at  work  in  the  human  heart  urging 
the  soul  to  seek  its  salvation  in  God. 

Grace,  therefore,  fulfills  itself.  To  seek  grace  is 
already  to  have  found  grace,  whether  you,  as  yet, 
see  it  or  not.  To  seek  God  is  already  to  have  been 
found  by  Him,  whether  you,  as  yet,  are  conscious  of 
His  Presence  or  not.  To  desire  a  religious  experience 
is  already  to  be  having  a  religious  experience,  whether 
you,  as  yet,  can  describe  it  or  not. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Robert  W.  Spike's  article,  "No  Holy 
CSianade,"  (Christian  Century,  January  6,  1960)  as  stimu- 
lant for  itihe  use  of  "Say  One  for  Me"  in  this  sermon. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  past  year  7  he  Journal  was  plagued  by  a  general  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  literary  publication  of  the 
school  should  be  neglected  by  the  students  as  much  as  it  has.  The  Journal  should 
be  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  creative  expressions  of  students.  When  it  is  not  used, 
the  intellectual  interest  of  the  students  is  reflected  as  being  apathetic  and  in- 
different. 

Some  criticisms  of  The  Journal  were  voiced  during  the  year.  A  few  were 
constructive  and  helpful,  and  the  editor  appreciated  those.  Most  of  the  criticisms, 
however,  concerned  the  material  that  was  printed.  The  editor  had  little  choice 
but  to  print  what  was  given  to  him  or  what  he  was  able  to  gather.  If  the  material 
did  not  satisfy  Wofford's  numerous  so-called  literary  critics,  then  the  blame  can 
only  be  placed  on  the  students.  They  are  the  chief  source  for  The  JournaPs 
material. 

The  problem  of  gathering  material  will  always  face  the  editor  of  The 
Journal,  and  apathy  will  always  be  present  among  Wofford  students.  However, 
this  past  year  the  intellectual  interest  of  the  student  body  in  general  ebbed  to  an 
extremely  low  level.  Unless  there  is  some  kind  of  renaissance  in  the  intellectual 
interest  of  the  students,  next  year's  editor.  Pierce  Arant,  will  experience  a 
difficult  year. 

This  issue  includes  a  special  section  of  art  work.  Some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber Kirk  Prouty  who  attended  Wofford  the  past  two  years.  His  very  fine 
artistry  is  a  welcomed  addition  to  The  Journal.  Also  included  are  drawings  by 
Don  Watson  and  an  interesting  modern  abstract  drawing  by  Alvin  Quinn.  The 
rest  of  the  material  is  quite  readable.  The  cover  is  the  editor's  conception  of  how 
much  interest  is  shown  in  The  Journal.  F.S. 
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BACKGROUND  TO  THE 

BERLIN  CRISIS 


By  Malcolm  Woods 


I.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRISIS 

The  real  story  of  the  Berlin  problem  begins  many 
years  ago.  It  is  a  story  that  made  Berlin  an  island 
in  an  ocean  of  Communism. 

A  great  mystery  of  World  War  11  surrounds  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
insist  upon  a  secure  way  of  supplying  their  troops 
and  the  civilian  population  in  Berlin  when  that  city 
was  left  far  inside  the  zone  of  Soviet  occupation  in 
Germany.  This  failure  led  to  one  crisis  in  1948  and 
is  still  a  problem  today.  This  costly  mistake  has 
allowed  Russia  to  use  Berlin  as  a  club  over  the  West- 
em  World. 

In  1943  the  United  States  missed  its  best  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  itself  an  open  route  to  Berlin.  Even 
though  the  war  still  raged  deep  inside  Russia  and 
also  in  North  Africa,  a  British- American  military 
group,  the  chief  of  staff  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, was  planning  for  postwar  Germany.  Before 
this  group  could  reach  any  decisions,  the  Soviets  got 
into  the  postwar  planning  activities.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Allies— Hull,  Eden,  and  Molotov— 
met  and  announced  the  machinery  for  insuring  close 
cooperation  between  the  three  governments  on  Euro- 
pean questions  as  the  war  progressed.  Thus  the 
European  Advisory  Commission  was  created  which 
eventually  was  to  do  the  German  carving  job,  leav- 
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ing  Berlin  stranded. 

The  plan  proposed  in  1943  was  the  Mosely  Plan. 
It  was  proposed  by  Philip  E.  Mosely  who  at  that 
time  was  with  the  State  Department.  This  plan  would 
have  provided  a  corridor  to  Berlin  as  an  intergral 
part  of  the  Western  Zone  of  occupation.  It  would 
have  thus  provided  a  direct  link  of  the  Western 
Zones  to  Berlin.  This  solution  was  sidetracked  in 
Washington,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  future  con- 
trol of  Germany  was  a  matter  that  should  belong 
to  the  military  and  would  be  solved  at  the  proper 
time  at  military  level.  The  plan  was  never  presented 
to  the  British  or  the  Russians. 

Another  proposal  was  brought  forth  from  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1944.  Under 
this  plan  the  British  and  American  Zones  would  have 
extended  all  the  way  to  Berlin,  thereby  eliminating 
any  threat  of  blockade.  The  proposal  was  never  pre- 
sented to  the  Soviets  because  of  United  States  fear 
that  it  would  offend  the  Kremlin. 

In  January  and  February  1945,  the  British  and 
Russians  presented  their  plans  for  occupation.  Under 
both  plans  Berlin  would  be  jointly  occupied  by  all 
four  powers. 

Interestingly,  all  of  these  provided  for  this  com- 
mon occupation,  but  did  not  provide  a  guarantee  of 
access  or  specific  provision  for  truck,  rail  and  air 
right  of  way.  It  was  believed  that  to  be  in  Berlin 
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would  give  automatic  access  and  to  list  provisions 
would  only  confuse  the  issue.  The  United  States 
wanted  Russia  to  gain  confidence  in  her. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  1945  Roosevelt,  Stalin, 
and  Churchill  accepted  the  occupation  zones  as  they 
had  been  drawn  up  the  previous  year.  The  only 
change  was  that  a  French  Zone  was  carved  out  of 
territory  previously  allotted  to  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  Another  reason  given  for  no  specification 
of  a  land  route  is  that  the  War  Department  M^as 
reluctant  to  be  tied  down  in  advance  to  communica- 
tion lines  that  possibly  could  be  found  unusable  after 
the  war. 

Mosely  made  one  more  attempt  to  get  an  agree- 
ment. He  proposed  to  Russia  that  Western  powers 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  rail  and  road  routes  to 
Berlin  and  also  to  maintain  those  routes.  This  met 
with  failure,  of  course. 

Churchill,  realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion, urged  that  from  a  political  as  well  as  a  military 
standpoint,  we  should  march  as  far  east  as  possible. 
If  Berlin  should  be  in  our  reach,  we  should  grasp 
her.  After  Roosevelt's  death  he  renewed  his  pleas 
with  Truman.  American  troops  stopped  at  the  Elbe, 
however. 

As  the  war  ended,  United  States  troops  were  still 
occupying  much  territory  that  had  been  allotted  in 
advance  to  the  Soviet  Zone.  There  w^as  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  United  States  and  Britain  as 
to  what  should  be  done  about  this  situation.  Church- 
ill felt  that  the  territory  should  be  held  until  Russia 
came  to  terms  on  the  occupation  and  other  political 
problems  in  Europe.  Truman  felt,  however,  that  by 
leaving  the  troops  there,  misunderstanding  would 
prevail  in  Russia  and  at  home.  Therefore  he  urged 
withdrawal,  along  with  a  simultaneous  movement  of 
troops  to  Berlin.  Truman  also  asked  Stalin  to  clear 
up  the  access  problem.  Stalin  replied,  but  did  not 
mention  the  access  situation,  and  suggested  that  with- 
drawal be  delayed  ten  days. 

The  problem  of  access  was  then  left  to  the  military 
representatives.  These  representatives  were  Zhukov 
of  Russia,  Weeks  of  Britain,  and  Clay  of  the  United 
States.  The  Western  Allies  stated  that  they  wished 
to  utilize  three  rail  lines,  two  highways,  and  the  suf- 
ficient air  space  that  they  needed.  Zhukov  would  not 
agree  to  this  and  pointed  out  that  these  routes  were 
very  necessary  for  great  Soviet  demobilization.  The 
Western  Allies  did  not  wish  specific  routes,  because 
that  might  seem  a  denial  of  access  to  all  routes.  They 
did  reach  an  agreement  that  provided  them  with  one 
main  highway,  one  rail  line,  and  two  air  corridors. 
As  a  safety  precaution,  the  right  was  reserved  to 
reopen  the  question  in  the  Allied  Control  Council. 

Clay  had  much  to  say  about  this  later.  He  said 
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that  the  British-United  States  group  did  not  fullly 
realize  that  the  requirement  of  unanimous  consent 
would  enable  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Allied  Control 
Council  to  block  future  efi^orts  at  settlement.  Also* 
however,  he  doubted  that  any  written  agreement 
would  have  done  any  better.  The  Soviets,  it  seemed, 
would  have  found  some  technical  reasons  to  violate 
any  understanding. 

The  Soviets  did  not  wait  long  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation.  In  1948  they  clamped  down  with 
a  land  blockade  of  Berlin.  A  written  agreement  on 
the  air  corridors,  however,  paved  the  way  for  a  tre- 
mendous air-lift  that  saved  the  life  of  Berlin.  Seeing 
that  the  blockade  was  useless,  the  Russians  withdrew 
it.  There  is  still  no  written  provision  to  plug  the 
situation  left  in  1945.  The  tension  has  continued 
throughout  the  years. 

II.  BERLIN  ITSELF 

West  Berlin  galls  the  Russians.  It  is  a  public 
reproach  to  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  Also,  it  is  a 
showcase  of  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  On 
the  average,  10,000  refugees  escape  every  month  to 
West  Berlin. 

Western  withdrawal  from  Berlin  would  assure  the 
city's  absorption  eventually  into  East  Germany.  An 
airlift  today  would  be  almost  impossible.  The  Reds 
have  elaborate  jamming  systems  and  Berlin  today  is 
also  a  more  complex  city. 

What  the  Russians  want  is  a  confederation  of  a 
neutralized  East  and  West  Germany.  The  West 
would  quit  NATO,  but  the  East  would  remain  Com- 
munist. First  off,  they  want  East  Germany  recog- 
nized by  the  West.  They  want  both  halves  of  the 
city  included  in  a  free-city  proposal.  Allied  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  and  UN  forces  would  be  in 
charge.  This  would  forestall  the  nuclear  armament 
of  West  Germany.  This  armament  would  endanger 
Soviet  positions  in  East  Europe. 

The  Soviets  hope  throug'h  a  crisis  to  split  their 
enemies  over  the  strategy  that  they  should  follow. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  over  disengagement. 

The  Russians  really  want  Germany  and  Berlin 
separated  and  permanently  divided  unless  they  can 
be  united  under  Communist  control.  The  United 
States,  Britain  and  France  want  to  set  up  machinery 
to  unite  Germany  on  a  basis  agreed  to  by  the  German 
people.  Although  the  threat  to  Berlin  is  what  brought 
on  the  crisis,  the  fate  of  Germany  is  the  true  stake. 

The  Russians  also  have  the  advantage  of  time  with 
them.  Khrushchev  will  probably  hold  power  until  he 
dies.  Some  of  the  regimes  in  the  West  will  likely 
end  before  that  event.  Adenauer  is  eighty-four  years 
old  and  could  possibly  be  succeeded  by  one  of  the 
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more  leftist  opposition  from  the  ranks  of  the  Social- 
ists. The  1960  elections  will  bring  a  change  in  the 
United  States  White  House.  Charles  de  Gaulle  is 
sixty-nine  years  old.  Macmillan  conservatives  were 
expected  to  falter,  but  this  certainly  was  not  the  case. 
The  Russians  hoped  that  in  bringing  new  govern- 
ments into  power  the  chances  of  gains  for  the  Soviet 
system  would  increase.  The  new  governments  would, 
of  course,  not  promise  war,  but  would  tend  to  be 
peace  seekers.  They  would  therefore  make  and  ac- 
cept proposals  more  favorable  to  the  Communist  point 
of  view. 

Economically  and  militarily  Berlin  is  a  certain  lia- 
bility to  the  West.  Over  four  billion  dollars  in  direct 
aid  since  1950  have  been  poured  into  the  economy. 
It  is  indefensible  and  also  ties  up  1 1 ,000  of  our  best 
troops.  The  fact  that  it  is  politically  of  incalculable 
value  makes  our  stay  worthwhile.  This  value  has 
been  proved  twice  within  the  past  eleven  years  by 
Russian  attempts  to  snuff  it  out,  Berliners  have  al- 
ways been  a  highly  intelligent  and  thinking  people. 
The  Nazis  never  won  a  free  election  in  Berlin,  and 
even  failed  to  get  a  majority  in  the  first  municipal 
elections  held  there  after  Hitler  came  to  power.  The 
password  of  the  Berliner  is  Mir  kann  keiner— which. 
means  that  nobody  can  put  anything  over  on  me. 
He  has  an  instinctive  reaction  to  totalitarianism. 
They  are  well  aware  of  their  position  as  an  island 
of  freedom  and  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

Ed.  WEST  GERMAN  ACTIONS 

One  of  Adenauer's  first  aims  was  a  United  Europe. 
He  saw  the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty 
destroyed  by  France  and  with  it  his  hopes  of  a  United 
Europe. 

NATO  took  its  place,  however.  The  Russians 
warned  that  if  Germany  signed  up  vnth  this  organi- 
zation, chances  of  German  reunification  would  vanish. 
A  meeting  between  Adenauer  and  Khrushchev  result- 
ed in  full  diplomatic  relations  between  the  countries. 
This  was  actually  what  the  Russians  desired.  In  ex- 
change for  this,  9,000  German  prisoners  in  Siberia 
were  released. 

By  granting  recognition  to  both  the  Germanics, 
Russia  held  a  favorable  position.  She  was  the  one 
country  to  recognize  both  the  Germanics,  thereby 
excluding  the  three  Western  Allies,  Therefore  Russia 
was  set  up  as  an  agency  to  carry  out  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany,  Germany  of  the  West,  it  feels, 
will  become  more  neutral  as  the  years  pass,  in  the 
anxiety  of  wanting  unification  with  her  brothers  in 
the  Eastern  sector  and  v^dll,  perhaps,  fall  more  into 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  West  Germans  also  have  a  strong  point,  how- 
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ever.  They  have  the  solid  backing  of  the  free  West- 
ern World. 

IV.  OPINIONS  OF  THE  WEST  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

Among  the  people  of  West  Germany  the  most 
important  issues  are  economic  matters,  reunification 
of  Germany,  German  sovereignty,  rearmament,  and 
German  orientation  into  the  East- West  struggle. 

Economic  dissatisfaction  has  dropped  steadily  since 
the  war. 

Nearly  all  Germans  would  like  to  see  Germany 
reunited.  They  fear  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  and 
would  oppose  any  concession  that  would  likely  in- 
crease Communism  in  West  Germany.  The  West 
is  the  most  favored  of  the  two  blocs,  but  the  views 
are  based  more  on  fear  of  Russia  than  on  love  of  the 
democracies.  Fears  of  a  war  had  actually  decreased 
in  number  over  the  period  of  the  1959  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  Germans  favor  neutrality— 
neutrality,  however,  with  guarantees  from  the  West. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  Germany  favored 
a  European  union,  although  many  favored  a  national 
state.  Extreme  nationalism  is  not  very  prevalent  in 
the  Germany  of  today.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  do  want  Germany  to  play  a  stronger  part 
in  West  European  affairs. 

Only  a  small  number  feel  that  rearmament  is  the 
issue  of  utmost  importance.  Germans  in  the  majority 
do  not  wish  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  polls  show  that  the  percentage  favoring  de- 
mocracy is  on  the  steady  increase.  The  trend  is  also 
toward  a  strong  two-party  system  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  participates. 

V.  FUTURE  PLANS 

Several  different  plans  have  been  presented  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  One  worth  mentioning  is 
the  Schutz  Flan.  The  plan  is  the  scheme  of  Dr, 
W,  W.  Schutz,  who  is  the  West  German  head  of 
Indivisible  Germany,  an  unofficial  organization.  This 
plan  calls  for  withdrawal  of  Western  and  Communist 
armed  forces  from  a  zone  covering  all  routes  between 
Berlin  and  the  West.  Disengagement  areas  would  be 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  All  existing 
arrangements  such  at  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
organization  would  remain  valid.  Western  troops 
would  remain  in  Berlin. 

Little  support  was  gathered  for  this  proposal  in 
Western  capitals  and  it  drew  even  less  support  from 
the  Bonn  government  itself. 

In  this  atomic  era  conquests  turn  often  to  a  battle 
of  the  mind  instead  of  with  armies.  Today,  Khrush- 
chev is  demanding  neutralization  of  West  Germany 
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as  the  price  of  peace.  This  could  be  easily  compared 
with  Hitler's  demand  at  Mmiich  for  Sudetenland  as 
the  price  for  removing  war  danger. 

Germany  with  democratic  parties  and  the  Com- 
munist party  tied  together  in  a  confederation  would 
breed  strife,  and  possibly  could  lead  to  civil  war. 

If  the  United  States  did  withdraw,  none  of  the 
European  nations  could  resist  Russia  independently. 
Germany  therefore  might  decide  the  best  poUcy  would 
be  protection  from  the  Russians.  This  could  set  off 
a  reaction  around  the  world  with  other  nations  seek- 
ing Communist  protection  as  the  Communists  then 
would  be  strongest  everywhere,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Americas.  The  Soviets  then  would  be  battling 
an  isolated  America  and  would  have  time  on  their 
side. 

This  is  very  unlikely,  but  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
possible. 

VL  IDEAS  AND  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SOLUTION 

Several  important  opinions  should  be  brought  out 
and  discussed  about  the  crisis. 

The  border  between  the  Western  and  Soviet  sec- 
tors is  pictured  as  an  area  of  dangerous  tension. 
However,  for  fourteen  years  between  1945  and  1959, 
no  major  incident  occurred  here.  This  idea  was  and 
is  spread  by  the  Russians  and  is  believed  by  many 
Westerners.  The  Soviets  cause  tension  to  rise  only 
where  it  wishes  that  condition. 

Another  idea  has  spread  that  if  Germany  is  not 
soon  united  there  will  be  great  turmoil.  Although 
Germans  want  reunion,  they  first  of  all  want  secu- 
rity. An  example  of  a  long  wait  in  the  past  is  sup- 
plied by  Alsace-Lorraine.  France  waited  forty-seven 
years  for  reunion.  Contrary  to  some  belief,  Germany 
will  get  reunion  on  a  free  basis  even  if  it  does  re- 
nounce atomic  arms. 

Another  idea  is  that  if  the  two  German  states  are 
confederated  and  left  to  work  out  their  own  problems 
then  surely  a  danger  area  would  diminish.  However, 
experience  gained  in  the  Eastern  European  countries 
after  World  War  H  should  be  a  lesson  that  such  a 
solution  will  more  than  likely  prove  unworkable. 

Still  another  belief  arises  that  Khrushchev  is  sat- 
isfied and  wants  to  settle  with  the  United  States  on 
a  disengagement  basis.  Yet,  where  in  the  past  have 
the  Russians  ever  carried  out  fully  any  peaceful  in- 
tentions? Instead,  the  past  is  filled  with  lies  and 
warlike  deeds. 

World  War  II,  it  seemed,  would  have  definitely 


proved  that  appeasement  will  not  work  with  a  totali- 
tarian whose  aims  are  to  capture  the  world  for  Com- 
munism, or  Fascism,  or  whatever  his  ideology  may  be. 

Disengagement  does  not  seem  today  to  be  the  prop- 
er solution.  The  Soviet  leaders  only  seek  to  push  the 
Western  Alliance  defense  further  back  toward  the 
Atlantic  and  ease  the  problem  of  European  conquest. 

Khrushchev  fears  a  sovereign,  armed,  and  united 
Germany,  with  Berlin  as  its  capital.  The  Russians 
have  always  had  a  fear  of  German  military  might, 
and  in  wishing  to  prevent  its  new  arrival,  they  dis- 
play that  same  fear  today. 

Eisenhower  and  the  West  want  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem as  quickly  and  as  expertly  as  can  be  done.  They 
feel  the  need  for  a  united  Western  democratic  Ger- 
many. 

Germany  is  the  key  to  the  whole  European  Cold 
War  Crisis.  The  solution  of  this  problem  could  lead 
to  the  solution  of  other  European  problems.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  solve  this  situation  or  the  crisis 
can  blow  hot  or  cold  according  to  Russian  desires. 
The  Russians  must  be  made  to  realize  that  we  will 
defend  Berlin  and  Germany  at  the  utmost  cost.  The 
Russians  truly  do  not  desire  a  nuclear  war.  Nego- 
tiations on  this  basis  will  proceed  at  a  greater  benefit 
to  the  West  than  negotiations  based  on  app>easement. 

The  Germans,  because  of  their  anti-Communist 
feelings,  feelings  for  democracy  and  Christianity,  are 
definitely  bound  tight  to  the  West.  We  should  not 
allow  these  ties  the  chance  to  loosen  themselves. 
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MEDITATION  ON  A  FLY 


By  Bob  Yelton 


The  fly  hummed  and  glided  around  the  room  lazily  searching  for  a  place 
to  land  in  the  smoke-filled  bar. 

George  leaned  on  the  table  with  his  elbows  wading  in  slopped-over  beer 
and  was  as  completely  oblivious  to  the  conversations  being  tossed  carelessly 
between  the  other  men  hunched  around  the  table  as  a  dead  man  would  have 
been.  He  was  watching  the  fly.  George  was  here  out  of  habit  with  the  other 
men  after  a  hard  day  at  the  mill,  and  he  hoped  now  would  go  on  forever,  so  he 
would  not  have  to  leave  after  awhile  and  go  home  to  the  constant  nagging  he 
left  behind  him  each  morning  only  to  return  to  it  each  evening.  It  would  be 
worse  this  time,  for  he  had  slammed  the  door  in  her  face,  and  she  would  pick 
up  where  she  left  off  as  if  the  whole  day  had  passed  just  so  she  could  catch  her 
breath,  and  he'd  hear  it  through  a  cold  supper,  a  bad  night  of  T.V.  and  long 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  One  of  these  days  that  woman  was  going  to  get  it 
but  good.  But  not  now.  He  was  too  absorbed  in  the  suds  and  the  flight  of  the  fly. 

It  dipped  low  over  the  table,  circled  half  a  dozen  bottles  and  pulled  up 
around  Sneed's  bald  head.  George  considered  that  a  perfect  landing  field,  but 
he  was  glad  the  fly  was  too  particular  to  settle  there.  For  some  reason,  George 
liked  the  fly,  and  he  was  glad  it  was  choosey  and  didn't  flop  on  just  anybody's 
bald  head.  Not  just  anybody  like  Sneed.  That  dirty,  gutty,  old  beggar  could 
not  appreciate  a  good  fly.  For  that  matter,  neither  could  any  of  the  men  crowded 
around  the  table. 

George  reflected  upon  the  obscenity  that  came  from  them,  and  it  made  him 
sick  at  his  stomach,  because  he  was  just  another  one  of  them:  a  slob!  a  simple, 
filthy,  balding,  smelling,  pot-gutted  slob  who  worked  monotonously  for  these 
few  beers  after  quitting  time,  and  the  woman  who  constantly  nagged  him  for 
not  coming  home  sooner.  She  didn't  stop  with  that.  Oh,  no,  that  was  only  an 
opener.  Next  she  was  on  to  him  about  why  didn't  he  ever  change  his  underwear? 
What  did  he  think  she  washed  them  for,  and  did  he  have  to  eat  like  a  pig  just 
because  he  looked  like  one?  It  never  ended.  Sometimes  he  wished  he  could  get 
away  from  that  woman  and  live  in  peace.  But  that  wouldn't  happen  either. 
It  wouldn't  for  any  of  them,  and  they  pretended  not  to  know  it,  seeking  their 
escape  each  day  after  work  over  a  few  beers. 

At  this  moment,  the  fly  hovered  over  the  bar,  made  a  gliding  turn  at  the 
mirror  behind  it  and  headed  back  to  his  table.  After  making  a  couple  of  passes, 
it  dipped  low  over  George's  hand,  turned  and  came  back  to  settle  there.  George 
watched  it  crawl  over  the  veins  and  the  scars  until  it  stopped  by  a  mat  of  coarse 
black  hairs  and  retreated  towards  his  knuckles.  When  George  looked  away, 
he  couldn't  feel  the  tiny  feet  easing  over  his  spotted  dry  skin,  but  he  knew  the 
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fly  was  still  there.  George  didn't  move,  because  he  didn't  want  to  scare  it  away. 
He  turned  his  head  when  he  belched,  so  he  wouldn't  blow  the  fly  off  his  hand. 
He  liked  this  fly,  and  he  decided  it  liked  him  too.  It  was  a  reasonable  assumption. 
Didn't  it  fly  about  the  room  inspecting  everyone  else  before  it  chose  him  to 
settle  on? 

He  wondered  why  this  particular  fly  wanted  to  rest  on  him,  and  why  it 
preferred  his  hand  to  Sneed's  head?  Maybe  it  was  attracted  to  the  smell  of  him 
that  was  different  from  the  smells  of  the  other  men.  Like  dogs  detect  the  differ- 
ence in  people's  smells.  Maybe  the  fly  could  smell  under  the  sweat,  beer,  tobacco, 
and  mill  odor  that  made  him  identical  to  the  other  men  and  find  the  odor  that 
was  basically  George.  Could  be  the  fly  was  attracted  to  the  male  smell  of  him 
as  the  women  were.  Well,  like  women  used  to  be.  Gert  didn't  anymore.  "You 
stink,"  she'd  yell  at  him  the  minute  he  got  home,  "you  and  your  smelly  work 
clothes  and  your  filthy  old  shoes!  Bringing  your  job  and  your  dirt  home  into 
this  house  that  I  slaved  all  day  to  get  clean!"  That  was  crazy.  It  wouldn't  take 
any  woman  a  half  an  hour  to  clean  our  bare  tv/o  room  flat.  And  in  bed  she'd 
start  again.  "Can't  you  stay  over  on  your  side!  Hard  enough  sleeping  in  this 
stuffy  flat  just  smelling  your  stinking  feet!"  To  her,  he  was  just  an  animal. 
Any  other  man  his  age  would  have  the  sense  to  give  up  and  not  force  himself 
on  a  woman  when  he'd  had  all  he  could  take  after  twenty-five  years!  No,  women 
didn't  care  for  his  smell  anymore,  so  the  fly  wouldn't  either.  It  probably  wasn't 
a  lady  fly  anyway. 

But  if  it  wasn't  female,  it  had  to  be  male,  and  if  it  was,  and  it  Hked  him 
then  he  didn't  like  the  fly  anymore.  Could  be  it  was  both  sexes.  Maybe  flies 
were  that  way  like  some  kinds  of  worms  were.  He  didn't  know.  Wasn't  important 
anyway.  The  fly  was  washing  itself.  The  hairy  little  legs  were  lifted  one  at  a 
time  over  and  over  brushing  them  along  its  wings.  It  was  a  slow  and  dehberate 
process,  and  it  began  to  irritate  George.  He  felt  uncomfortable  as  if  the  fly  was 
trying  to  give  him  a  message.  The  stinking  fly  had  no  business  delivering 
a  sermon  right  here  on  his  hand  where  it  wasn't  even  invited  to  sit  down.  The 
damn  fly  must  be  a  friend  of  Gert's  coming  around  to  plague  him,  to  nag  him, 
to  make  him  miserable  in  here  where  he  thought  he  could  be  away  from  her  for 
awhile.  He  wasn't  going  to  stand  for  it!  He  was  sick  and  tired  of  her  nagging 
and  he'd  show  her!  He'd  show  that  fly  too. 

He  sloshed  beer  from  his  glass  over  his  hand  and  shook  the  fly  onto  the  table. 
He  watched  it  struggle  in  the  puddle  of  beer.  The  fly  wasn't  clean  anymore.  It 
was  stinking  with  beer  just  like  he  was,  and  its  work  was  making  it  sweat. 
Tobacco  smoke  was  drifting  down  over  the  table,  and  it  would  leave  a  stale 
smell  clinging  to  the  fly.  No  stinking  fly  was  any  better  than  he  was.  And  Gert 
was  no  better  neither!  He'd  show  her  and  that  damn  fly!  He  smashed  his  glass 
down  on  the  fly.  The  men  around  the  table  stirred  at  the  sound,  but  George 
hadn't  heard  anything.  He  was  only  aware  of  the  glass  breaking  and  cutting  his 
fingers.  He  knew  that  this  short  reawakening  of  himself  was  useless.  What  he 
wanted  to  be  and  what  he  was  now  were  two  different  things.  After  these  past 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  too  old  and  too  tired  to  start  a  new  life. 

Sneed  muttered  that  it  looked  like  George  had  drunk  his  limit.  He  pushed 
back  from  the  table,  lifted  his  bulk  from  it,  shifted  his  gut  with  his  greasy  paws, 
and  pulled  George  up  beside  him.  The  others  fell  into  pattern  like  children 
playing  follow  the  leader.  They  shuffled  toward  the  door  stiff-legged,  like  old 
men  do  who  have  sat  too  long  in  one  position.  As  the  men  went  out  the  door,  the 
bartender  began  cleaning  away  the  debris  the  men  left  behind.  He  collected 
the  pieces  of  glass  and  brushed  the  beer,  -and  the  butts  and  ashes,  and  the  fly 
off  the  table. 
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By  Pierce  A  rant 


We  had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  all  of  my  16 
years.  It  wasn't  a  bad  house.  It  had  two  bedrooms, 
a  bathroom,  a  living  room,  and  a  kitchen.  There 
was  also  a  pretty  big  side  porch  that  Pa  had  had 
screened  in  a  few  years  before.  He  used  to  sit  there 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  read  the  newspaper.  I  don't 
mean  read  it  like  I  did.  He  would  read  every  word- 
slowly  moving  his  eyes  over  every  page,  gathering 
all  the  information  he  could.  He  loved  to  read  the 
paper,  just  like  he  loved  to  sing  while  he  worked. 
Maybe  I  was  too  young  to  know,  but  his  voice  seemed 
to  be  really  good.  I  didn't  mind  working  beside  him 
when  he  sang. 

You  might  say  that  we  lived  in  a  fairly  decent 
neighborhood.  It  was  sort  of  rundovm,  but  I  think 
the  people  there  did  the  best  they  could  with  the 
money  they  had.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood worked  in  the  same  mill  that  Pa  did,  so  we 
were  all  pretty  friendly  with  each  other.  I  can  re- 
member how  we  used  to  all  get  together  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  sing. 

Pa  and  Ma  were  about  the  same  age— I  think 
about  fifty.  They  got  along  real  well,  except  when 
Pa  would  drink.  Some  people  get  sad  and  quiet  and 
think  a  lot  when  they  get  drunk;  others  get  funny 
and  laugh  at  anything.  But  Pa  got  mean,  and  I  can 
remember  one  night  I  woke  up  hearing  Ma  crying. 
I  went  into  their  bedroom  and  she  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  She  said  that  Pa  had  been  drunk 
and  had  beat  her.  He  had  run  out  of  the  house  and 
she  didn't  know  where  he  had  gone.  Ma  said  that 
it  was  all  right,  that  he  hadn't  meant  to  do  it;  that 
once  in  a  while  he  had  to  drink.  She  guessed  that 
he  just  had  to  forget.  I  didn't  understand  then  what 
he  had  to  forget.  I  only  know  that  that  one  night  I 
had  hated  my  Pa  for  what  he'd  done. 

I  remember  the  day  it  happened.  It  was  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  and  the  sun  was  so  hot  it  made  sweat 
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pop  out  all  over  me.  When  I  went  in  the  house,  it 
was  full  of  people  from  all  over  the  neighborhood. 
There  was  a  hushed  murmur  coming  from  their  lips. 
Several  of  them  looked  toward  me  and  would  shake 
their  heads  and  turn  back  into  their  groups.  I  looked 
for  Ma,  but  I  couldn't  find  her. 

Then  I  saw  my  Uncle  Silas,  who  lived  in  the  big 
city.  He  came  over  to  me. 

"Son,  you'll  have  to  be  brave,"  he  said,  with  a  very 
dramatic  and  emotional  expression  on  his  face. 

"Why?  What's  happened?" 

"Your  father  died  at  the  mill  about  an  hour  ago. 
They  say  he  just  slumped  over  the  machine  and  was 
dead.  You'll  have  to  be  brave,  son.  Your  father's 
in  a  better  world  by  far." 

I  don't  think  I  said  anything.  I  didn't  cry.  I  only 
stood  there,  sort  of  numb,  looking  about  me  and 
wondering  how  Uncle  Silas  knew  Pa  was  in  a  better 
world. 

Then  I  thought  of  Ma.  Where  was  she?  I  walked 
toward  the  bedroom,  but  Uncle  Silas  stopped  me. 

"Let's  leave  her  alone  right  now.  She's  been  cry- 
ing her  heart  out  ever  since  she  found  out.  Aunt 
Josephine  and  some  of  her  other  friends  are  in  there 
with  her." 

I  could  hear  uncontrolled  sobs  coming  from  the 
room  where  Ma  was. 

Later  that  night  they  brought  in  the  coffin  and 
set  it  up  in  the  living  room  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
Then  they  opened  it  and  I  saw  Pa.  He  was  so  quiet, 
so  still.  I  stood  in  the  corner  watching  until  the  men 
from  the  funeral  home  left.  Then  I  walked  over  to 
my  Pa.  They  had  spread  a  thin  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  top  so  that  I  couldn't  see  him  real  clearly.  I 
looked  at  him.  His  mouth  was  slightly  open  and  his 
eyes  were  closed.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  almost 
ready  to  laugh. 

"Pa!"  I  said.  But  he  didn't  answer. 
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The  next  day  the  same  men  with  their  long,  stem 
faces  came  to  get  the  coffin.  Before  they  took  it  the 
preacher  said  a  few  words  and  Ma  walked  over  to 
look  at  Pa.  She  moved  the  cloth  from  over  him  and  put 
her  hand  on  his  face.  I  had  seen  her  do  that  before 
with  the  same  look  in  her  eyes.  She  was  so  quiet 
and  small  in  her  black  dress.  Her  eyes  became  sad 
as  she  leaned  over  close  to  Pa.  I  could  hear  her  cry- 
ing, but  not  in  uncontrolled  sobs  now.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  stood  there  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  she 
could  walk  away  from  him.  Her  tears  came  more 
quickly  now.  I  heard  her  call  my  name.  I  walked 
over  to  her  and  put  my  arm  around  her  waist  and 
helped  her  into  the  bedroom. 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  She  fought  against 
the  tears  as  she  looked  at  me.  "Son,  your  Pa  wanted 
you  to  be  a.  good  boy.  He  wanted  you  to  have  the 
best  of  everything.  But  he  couldn't  make  any  more 
money  than  he  did.  He  was  just  held  back.  You've 
got  to  be  somebody— for  your  Pa." 

"Yes,  Ma,"  I  said. 

Those  words  stayed  with  me,  "You've  got  to  be 
somebody— for  your  Pa." 

I  could  feel  myself  sticking  to  the  seat  in  the 
church  as  the  funeral  began.  Then  the  choir  began 
to  sing,  but  slowly,  as  if  they  were  unsure  of  the 
words  and  notes,  and  I  started  to  get  mad.  Pa  had 
never  liked  poor  singing.  If  only  he  could  have  been 
here,  he  would  have  shown  them  how  to  sing. 

Ma  was  crying. 

Then  the  preacher  got  up.  He  had  a  sing-songy 


way  of  talking,  and  he'd  always  made  me  feel  like 
he  was  better  than  everybody  else.  It  made  me  mad 
to  think  that  this  man  was  burying  my  Pa.  Then 
he  said  something  that  struck  me. 

"Our  beloved  friend  and  companion  has  passed 
from  this  world  into  a  far  more  beautiful  place.  He 
is  now  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty  on 
a  golden  throne  with  the  angels  around  him." 

I  got  madder.  It  seemed  like  everybody  knew 
where  Pa  was.  .  .  . 

The  preacher  went  on.  The  sweat  dripped  from 
the  end  of  his  nose. 

Finally  he  sat  down  and  another  man  stood  up  and 
sang  "Sunrise  Tomorrow." 

I  sat  there,  my  arms  folded  and  looked  at  Ma. 
She  was  still  crying.  I  looked  back  at  the  skinny 
tenor,  and  suddenly  I  couldn't  stop  myself.  It  seemed 
like  all  the  madness  inside  me  just  melted.  I  put 
my  hands  to  my  face  and  began  to  cry.  I  hadn't  cried 
since  Pa  had  spanked  me  for  smoking  when  I  was 
little.  The  tears  came  down  and  ran  through  my 
fingers.  I  hurt  down  deep  inside,  like  I  was  empty. 
I  knew  everybody  could  bear  me,  but  I  didn't  care. 
I  only  knew  I  couldn't  have  stopped  even  if  I'd  tried. 

".  .  .  be  somebody,  be  somebody  .  .  .  got  to  be 
somebody  .  .  .  for  your  Pa  .  .  .  Pa  .  .  ."  I  thought 
about  the  words. 

I  didn't  want  to  disappoint  Pa,  but  I  knew  that 
the  only  thing  I  would  ever  do  was  work  in  the 
damned  mill. 

Suddenly  I  realized  what  Pa  had  been  trying  to 
forget  when  he  used  to  get  drunk. 


FAIR  ONE  WHOSE  LIPS 

Fair  one  whose  lips  were  never  wont  to  speak 

Of  love,  afraid  that  yearning  love  might  flee, 
Be  silent  though  tears  glisten  on  your  cheek. 

Keep  chained  that  restless  heart  that  would  be  free! 
1  would  that  I  might  overthrow  the  fear 

That  stills  your  tongue  and  holds  the  answer  fast, 
I  would  that  I  might  once  in  whisper  hear 

Those  words  through  yellowed  ages  unsurpassed. 
But  keep  tight-sealed  those  unstained  lips  that  smile 

And  yet  refuse.   Why  must  the  ruby  loud 
Proclaim  the  brilliance  of  her  fire,  and  while 

In  soft  array,  cannot  the  pearl  stand  proud? 

So  bound  in  silence  though  you  are, 

Vd  soon  have  left  if  ours  were  not  one  star. 

—Jim  Kilgo 
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SEARCH  FOR  AN  EXIT 


By  Franklyn  Sanders 


The  still,  hot,  oppressing  night  air  was  disturbed  by  musical  sounds  which 
sounded  like  a  primitive  tribal  dance.  "Ooh  poo  pah  doo  -  oooaaaaaooooh." 
Occasionally  these  sounds  would  be  harshly  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  tin 
can  being  kicked  along  the  ground.  A  big,  young  Negro  was  stumbling  among 
an  area  of  small,  dilapidated,  wooden  houses.  He  managed  to  steady  himself 
long  enough  to  get  up  three  stairs  and  finally  into  one  of  the  houses.  The  musical 
sound  changed  into  a  gurgling  noise  as  he  fell  onto  a  bed. 

"Where  you  been,  Mike?"  a  female  voice  asked  from  a  corner  of  the  same 
room. 

"I  been  out  gettin'  me  some." 
,  "You  ain't  been  gettin'  in  any  trouble,  has  you?"  There  was  no  reply. 

"Mike?  Mike!" 

"I  jus'  been  over  tuh  Rosey's  house." 

"Boy,  you  gottuh  stop  dis  heah  runnin'  round  fore  you  git  intuh  trouble." 
"Shut  up!" 

"Don't  you  talk  tuh  your  ma  like  dat." 

There  was  no  more  sound.  Only  the  heat  and  the  nauseating  smell  of 
sweat  and  filth. 

The  light  of  day  brings  confusion  to  the  occupants  of  the  house  —  con- 
fusion that  dissipates  with  the  darkness  of  the  night  when  sleep  deadens  their 
thoughts. 

When  Mike  awoke,  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  mass  of  dark  flesh  —  an 
animal  who  needed  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  food.  He  was  a  hindrance  to  any  kind 
of  order  that  morning  —  stumbling  around,  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
previous  night,  grasping  for  food  and  drink  anywhere  he  found  them  and  stuffing 
them  into  his  mouth.  His  stomach  was  unable  to  retain  what  had  been  stuffed 
into  it,  and  he  vomited  twice  before  falling  back  onto  the  bed.  His  sister's  small 
daughter  cleaned  up  the  mess  he  had  made  while  her  younger  brother,  grinning 
amusedly,  watched  her. 

Mike's  mother  had  left  that  morning  to  work  for  "Miss  Frances  and  Mr. 
George,"  and  his  father  had  gone  to  his  job  as  janitor  at  the  hospital.  His  teen- 
age sister  had  gone,  perhaps  to  school,  perhaps  to  roam  the  streets  to  avoid  doing 
anything.  Her  three  children  were  scampering  about  the  house,  and  it  was 
their  annoyance  that  prompted  Mike  to  wander  out  into  the  intense  heat  of 
morning. 

He  was  headed  in  the  direction  of  Henry's  Garage  located  on  the  corner  of 
of  the  main  highway  which  led  out  of  this  populous  Southern  city.  As  he  walked 
into  the  area  where  the  garage  was,  a  breeze  which  flowed  up  the  highway  from 
the  river  cooled  his  aching  head.  He  greeted  Henry  and  Butch  and  a  couple 
of  his  friends  who  worked  at  the  garage.  Then  he  strolled  over  to  an  old  wicker 
chair  that  was  propped  against  the  side  of  the  garage  and  sat  down. 
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As  the  cars  passed  by  in  front  of  him,  images  of  the  big,  new,  luxurious 
cars  made  impressions  on  his  mind.  He  vaguely  thought  of  them  as  signifying 
something  he  wanted.  He  wasn^  sure  what  they  signified  nor  was  he  exactly 
sure  what  he  wanted,  but  he  knew  that  Mr.  Martin's  Pontiac  which  just  now 
drove  into  the  garage  meant  that  Mr.  Martin  had  certain  things  that  he  did  not 
have.  A  gradual  contempt  for  nicely-dressed,  pleasant-talking  Mr.  Martin  and 
everything  that  his  Pontiac  represented  began  to  arise  within  Mike.  The  way 
Mr.  Martin  talked  to  "good  oP  Henry,"  the  "good  ol'  nigger"  who  would  work  on 
his  car  for  him,  made  Mike  think  that  Mr.  Martin  didn't  really  give  a  damn  for 
Henry.  He  wanted  to  tell  Henry  not  to  work  on  Mr.  Martin's  car,  but  to  show  the 
same  authoritarian  attitude  that  Mr.  Martin  flaunts  around  Negroes. 

"How  are  you,  Mike?"  ;asked  Mr.  Martin  as  he  purchased  a  drink  from  the 
drink  machine  next  to  where  Mike  was  sitting. 

"Awright,"  Mike  replied  gruffly,  not  looking  up.  He  felt  more  contempt  for 
Mr.  Martin  now  that  he  had  spoken  to  him. 

"Would  you  check  the  tires  on  my  car  for  me,  Mike?"  Mr.  Martin  asked. 

Mike  stood  up  and  glared  at  Mr.  Martin. 

"Ah  don'  work  heah,  mistuh.  Git  some  other  nigger  to  do  it  for  yuh." 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  out  from  under  the  shade  of  the  garage  into  the 
hot,  bright  sun.  He  could  hear  Mr.  Martin  asking  Henry,  "What's  the  matter 
with  Mike  today?" 

He  wandered  down  toward  the  river.  On  the  way  he  stopped  to  play  stick- 
ball  on  a  side  street  with  some  boys  who  had  skipped  school  that  day.  Mike 
coaxed  one  of  the  boys  into  going  fishing  with  him.  They  fished  until  mid- 
afternoon.  Then  Mike  went  back  to  Henry's  Garage  and  got  into  an  argument 
with  Henry  over  how  he  should  talk  with  the  rich  white  man.  Henry  said  he 
liked  Mr.  Martin  because  Mr.  Martin  was  a  nice  man  and  did  business  with  him, 
and  he  wasn't  going  to  do  anything  to  make  Mr.  Martin  mad.  Mike  very 
pointedly  told  Henry  that  he  didn't  think  Henry  gave  a  damn  whether  Mr. 
Martin  treated  him  like  dirt.  They  argued  until  Mike's  desire  for  food  led  him 
home  in  the  late  afternoon.  His  mother  was  there  trying  to  get  a  radio  to  work. 
She  told  Mike  "Mr.  George"  had  given  it  to  her. 

"Why  you  bring  dose  things  home?"  Mike  asked  his  mother.  "You  know 
dey  don't  work!" 

"Well,  Mr.  George  was  nice  enough  tuh  give  it  tuh  me  see  if  we  could  git 
tub  work,"  his  mother  answered. 

"You  shoulduh  tol'  him  tuh  keep  his  damn  radio.  We  don'  need  his 
trashy  ol'  radio.  We  buy  one  with  our  own  money  —  our  own  hard-earned 
money." 

'What  you  talk  about  money,  boy!  You  ain't  had  a  good  job  since  you  been 
outuh  school  last  year.  You  ain't  buyin'  nuttin'  wit  de  money  you  ain't  got." 

"But  we  ain't  gottuh  take  no  broken-up  radio.  He's  tryin'  tuh  make  like  he's 
doin'  us  a  favor.  He  jist  wants  us  tuh  know  he  got  somethin'  we  ain'  got.  We 
ain't  takin'  his  radio!"  In  a  fit  of  anger  Mike  swept  the  little  radio  off  the  table 
and  watched  it  smash  on  the  floor. 

"You  gone  crazy,  boy!"  his  mother  hollered  furiously  and  then  slapped 
him  viciously  across  the  face  with  her  fat  little  hand.  Enraged,  Mike  threw  her 
back  into  the  table  with  his  strong  arms,  knocking  the  table  over  and  causing 
her  to  fall  among  the  broken  pieces  of  the  radio  on  the  floor. 

"You  got  no  right  tuh  hit  me  like  dat,"  Mike  shouted  and  turned  and  ran 
out  of  the  house.  He  heard  his  mother  holler  some  foul  language  at  him  as  he  left. 

He  still  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat,  so  he  decided  to  go  see  whether  Butch 
would  feed  him  something.  On  the  way  he  began  to  feel  oppressed  by  the  filth 
and  stench,  the  dirtiness  and  ugliness  of  the  neighborhood.  He  felt  bitter  toward 
the  people  he  lived  with  —  the  way  they  would  accept  their  "social  position" 
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and  be  willing  to  be  treated  as  "inferiors."  They  could  get  what  the  white  man 
has  if  they  didn't  let  the  white  man  keep  them  in  submission.  There  was  his 
  mother  and  the  radio.  The  radio  became  a  symbol  to  him  of  the  whole  relation- 
ship between  white  and  Negro.  He  wanted  to  smash  this  symbol  and  slap  any 
Negro  who  accepted  the  symbol,  even  if  it  had  to  be  his  mother.  His  father 
would  probably  come  home  tonight  with  ian  old  coat  that  some  doctor  had 
"so  graciously"  given  him.  His  parents  were  the  worst  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  finding  it  difficult  to  live  with  them  and  wanted  to  stay  away  from  home  as 
much  as  possible. 

Butch  gave  Mike  something  to  eat  although  his  mother  insisted  that  Mike 
go  and  eat  at  his  own  house.  After  they  had  eaten,  Mike  and  Butch  talked  for 
awhile  about  "the  Negro  situation."  Then  Mike  got  tired  of  listening  to  Butch 
agree  with  him  all  the  time,  so  he  left,  but  not  until  he  had  persuaded  Butch 
to  give  him  some  money.  Mike  decided  to  go  see  Rosey  who  lived  across  town 
down  by  the  docks.  On  the  way  he  stopped  by  Big  Pete's  Liquor  Store  and 
bought  some  cheap  corn  whiskey  with  the  money  Butch  had  given  him. 

Big  Pete  was  the  only  white  man  Mike  really  liked.  He  was  nice  and 
friendly  to  Negroes  and  didn't  try  to  show  that  he  was  superior.  Mike  felt  that 
Big  Pete  was  really  a  friend  of  his.  He  felt  as  though  Big  Pete  was  genuinely 
interested  in  his  problems  and  wanted  to  help  him.  Mike  and  all  the  other 
Negroes  appreciated  the  fact  that  Big  Pete  sold  his  liquor  at  a  cheap  price. 

Mike  had  to  walk  among  the  warehouses  .along  the  river  in  order  to  get 
to  Rosey's  house.  This  gave  him  a  chance  to  take  a  few  swallows  of  the  corn 
whiskey  he  had  put  in  his  back  pocket.  The  whiskey  and  the  sight  of  the 
familiar  red  light  in  Rosey's  window  made  Mike  forget  about  all  the  frustrations 
of  the  day.  His  mind  was  now  set  on  only  one  thing.  As  he  started  to  open  the 
door,  he  noticed  a  big  car  parked  down  the  street.  It  was  too  dark  to  tell  what 
kind  of  car  it  was,  but  it  did  look  rather  new.  Mike  wondered  why  it  would  be 
parked  in  this  neighborhood  of  old  Fords  and  Chevrolets. 

He  was  met  by  a  middle-aged  Negro  woman  with  a  worried  look  on  her 
face  as  he  stepped  through  the  doorway. 

"You  have  tuh  go.  Rosey  ain't  heah  tuhnight,"  she  said  sharply  but  obviously 
concerned  about  something. 

"Where  she  go?"  Mike  asked,  realizing  that  something  wasn't  quite  right. 

"She  gone  tuh  visit  her  aunt.  Now  git  out!"  She  tried  to  lead  him  toward 
the  door. 

"You  ain't  tellin'  me  the  truth,  woman,"  Mike  stated,  trying  to  figure  what 
could  be  wrong.  Then  he  heard  laughter  from  uptairs,  and  he  recognized  Rosey's 
giggle.  He  slowly  started  toward  the  stairway. 

"You  cain't  go  up  dere,  boy.  Please  don'  go  up  dere."  The  Negro  woman 
tried  to  pull  him  back,  but  he  shoved  her  aside. 

Mike  slowly  went  up  the  stairs  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  he 
had  been  in  many  times.  At  first  he  thought  that  his  intoxicated  mind  was 
deceiving  him.  But  the  image  before  him  refused  to  change.  Then  his  mind 
gradually  began  to  put  things  in  order,  and  his  confusion  changed  into  anger 
and  his  anger  into  rage. 

Like  a  panther  Mike  sprung  at  the  heavy-set  white  man  on  the  bed.  The 
Negro  girl  let  out  a  blood-curdling  scream  which  prompted  the  Negro  woman 
downstairs  to  do  the  same.  Mike  knocked  Big  Pete  ofl"  the  bed,  and  they  both 
fell  on  the  floor.  Big  Pete  was  stunned  by  the  unexpected  blow  but  was  able  to 
scramble  to  his  coat  hanging  on  a  chair  and  grab  a  pistol.  He  shot  as  Mike 
jumped  for  him  again.  The  bullet  pierced  Mike's  shoulder,  detaining  him  while 
Big  Pete  rushed  blindly  out  of  the  house. 

Mike  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  started  after  Rosey. 

"You  black  bitch!  Ah'm  goin'  to  kill  you!" 
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He  managed  to  get  downstairs  despite  the  severe  pain  in  his  shoulder. 
Then  he  reahzed  people  began  gathering  outside,  so  now  he  had  to  leave  to 
escape  the  police.  He  ran  outside  and  wildly  looked  around  for  some  place  he 
could  run  to.  He  ran  madly  toward  the  warehouses  so  that  he  could  hide  himself 
in  their  dark  shadows.  After  he  had  reached  the  safety  of  the  warehouses,  he 
had  to  rest  awhile  as  his  shoulder  was  torturing  him.  Like  a  wounded  animal 
desperately  trying  to  escape  the  hunters,  Mike  made  his  way  across  town  through 
every  dark  alley  he  could  find.  He  could  not  go  home  because  the  police  would 
be  looking  for  him  there.  He  was  cursing  Big  Pete  and  Rosey  and  his  painful 
shoulder  and  his  whole  existence.  He  wanted  to  lie  down  and  die,  but  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  his  life  now.  His  corn  whiskey  was  lost  in  the  fight,  so  he  felt 
that  his  only  escape  was  the  highway  leading  out  of  town.  He  collapsed  from 
loss  of  blood  before  he  could  cross  the  bridge.  Later  on  that  night  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  police  and  charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 


PARTY 

A  dissonance  was  in  the  sound, 

And  agitation  filled  the  air 
Where  faces  smiled  in  empty  laughs 

And  restlessness  forsook  its  lair. 

And  each  laugh  rang  above  the  din, 

Above  the  music'^s  frantic  beat. 
And  each  new  laugh  seemed  doomed  to  sink 

From  gaity  into  defeat. 

For  futile  pleas,  which  sought  in  vain 

For  clues  to  make  the  answer  clear. 

Were  screamed  and  cried  in  agony — 
But  ended  with  a  useless  tear. 

And  now  the  laughter  rings  in  ears 

That  know  their  answer  is  unfou7id. 

But  still  they  smile,  and  still  they  laugh 

With  care  consumed,  with  sorrcnv  drowned. 

—Pierce  Arant 
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CLASS  CHANGES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 


Every  year  the  school  catalogue  issues  information 
about  the  classes  that  will  be  taught  for  the  coming 
semester.  This  year  is  no  exception,  but  the  Journal 
has  a  few  classes  of  its  own  to  suggest.  We  urge 
all  interested  persons  to  contact  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  ask  that  our  courses  be  taught.  These 
courses  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  courses  already 
scheduled  but  will  meet  in  the  afternoon  or  night, 
on  or  off  the  campus.  They  will  carry  regular  college 
credit. 

Some  of  the  courses  are: 
Physical  Education: 

P.E.  108.  How  to  Score  Touchdowns— meets  ev- 
ery Saturday  night  of  first  semester  on  Snyder 
Field.  The  course  will  be  taught  by  Professor 
Snidow  and  his  assistants. 

P.E.  109.  What  to  do  with  short  boys— will  be 
taught  second  semester  in  Andrews  Field  House. 
Course  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mathematics: 

Math  339.  Stargazing— formerly  Astronomy— will 
be  taught  by  John  Sharpe.  Class  will  meet  every 
Saturday  night  from  8  to  12  at  Columbia  College. 

Math  168.  Money  and  more  money— meets  every 
afternoon  in  the  canteen.  Will  be  taught  by  Rich- 
ard Scudder  and  his  assistant. 

Math  111.  Trigonometry  for  Freshmen.  Former- 
ly taug'ht  by  Professor  Hill.  Will  be  taught  next 
year  by  Bill  Tulloch. 


Biology: 

Biol.  003.  How  to  Skin  a  Cat.  Meets  every  after- 
noon. Two  semester  course.  Taught  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard and  one  of  the  cooks  from  the  chow  hall. 

Biol.  066.  The  mating  life  of  the  American  cray- 
fish. Two  semester  course.  Lab  trips.  Taught  by 
Buddy  Garrett. 

Home  Economics: 

Home  Ec  100.  Will  be  offered  in  place  of  Eco- 
nomics 105.  Taught  by  Mrs.  Daniels.  Class  meets 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  One  se- 
mester hour. 

Procrastination: 

Procrastination  103.  Will  be  taught  next  semes- 
ter by  Bill  Tulloch,  Ronnie  Schumaker,  and  Bill 
Bennett.  Class  will  meet  once  a  week  in  325 
Greene  Hall.  One  semester  hour. 

Religion: 

Religion  199.  Will  replace  Religion  99  next  se- 
mester. Religion  199  is  the  life  of  Adam  and  will 
be  taught  by  Risher  Brabham.  One-half  hour  se- 
mester credit. 

Creative  Writing: 

Creative  Writing.  Will  be  taught  next  year  by 
Pierce  Arant.  It  will  replace  English  004  (Jour- 
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nalism)  that  was  to  be  taught  by  Lamarr  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  plans  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  if  his 
work  permits. 

Chemistry: 

Chemistry  909.  How  alcohol  reacts  to  Glass. 
Taught  by  the  department.  Class  meets  once  a 
week  at  lany  local  spot.  All  classes  will  meet  at 
night. 

English: 

English  555.  Modern  Novel.  Will  be  taught  by 
Al  Moses.  Will  read  D.  H.  Lawrance,  Erskine 
Caldwell,  Mickey  Spillane,  and  others. 
Public  Speaking  100.  Will  not  be  taught  next  year 
by  Professor  Coates.  It  will  be  taught  instead  by 
Dean  Covington. 

English  111.  Choosing  Chapel  Speakers.  This  new 
course  will  be  taught  by  the  Lyceum  committee. 
One  semester  hour.  Class  will  meet  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  first  semester  on  Saturday  at  10:30. 

English  404.  Modern  Poets.  Will  study  such 
famous  poets  as  Beard,  Yelton,  and  J.  Sanders. 
Taught  by  David  DuBose.  One  semester  hour. 

English  405.  Short  story  writing.  Will  study  such 
famous  short  story  writers  as  Greiner,  Whetsell, 
and  Bennett.  Taught  by  F.  Sanders. 

Enghsh  406.  Anthology  of  Zach  Farmer's  poetry. 
Taught  by  Dr.  Greene.  One  semester  hour. 

Government: 

Government  223.  How  to  become  president. 
Taught  by  Leland  Burch.  Class  will  meet  every 
Monday  night  in  the  student  activities  building. 
One  semester  hour. 

History: 

History  403.  South  Carolina  History.  Taught  next 
semester  by  Willis  Slaughter  instead  of  Dr. 
Cauthen. 

Art: 

Art  403.  Chapel  made  easy.  Taught  by  Dean 
Logan  in  his  office.  Only  selected  students  will  be 
allowed  to  take  the  course. 


Biology: 

Biol.  509.  Indigestion  in  three  easy  hours.  Class 
will  meet  every  day  in  the  dining  hall.  Six  semester 
hours. 

Education: 

Educ.  109.  Practice  teaching.  Six  semester  hours. 
Classes  will  be  taught  at  Converse  next  year  in- 
stead of  the  high  school. 

Journalism: 

Journalism  000.  Will  be  taught  by  Dr.  Marsh 
instead  of  Professor  Coates.  Class  will  meet  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  in  the  activities  build- 

Education  : 

Educ.  456.  Philosophical  study  of  the  African 
antelope.  Will  be  taught  by  Prof.  Halligan  in  con- 
nection with  Clyde  Beatty. 

Philosophy: 

Phil.  711.  The  art  of  studying.  Will  be  taught  by 
Ray  Inman.   One  semester  hour. 

German  : 

German  1  and  2  will  not  be  taught  next  year  by 
Professor  Bourne.  Instead  he  will  teach  Cherokee 
51  and  52. 

English: 

English  51  and  52  will  be  replaced  next  year  by  a 
two  semester  course  on  a  survey  of  the  Mad  comic 
book.  Will  be  taught  by  Professor  Coates. 

Chemistry: 

Chemistry  1  and  2  will  be  replaced  next  year  by 
finger  painting  612. 

Water  Skiing: 

Water  skiing  101  will  be  offered  next  year  in  place 
of  English  1.  Will  be  taught  by  Dr.  Miller. 

—Robert  Morris 
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VISIT  THE  .  .  . 

WOFFORD 

COLLEGE 
CANTEEN 

Headquarters  for 
STUDENTS'  BOOKS 
AND  SUPPLIES 

Also  Between  Class 
Recreation  and  Refreshments 

OPEN  MON.  through  SAT. 
8:00  a.m.  'til  11:00  p.m. 
Sunday  2:00  'til  4:30  p.m. 


GIFTS  .  .  . 


For  All  Occasions 


Make  it  a  Habit  to  Meet 
Your  Friends  at  the 
"CANTEEN" 


ARTEX 
CLEANERS 

FOR  THE  VERY  FINEST 
IN  CLEANING 

213  Magnolia  Street 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Our  Men^s  Shop 

Features  the  "/-yt/  Look"  in 

•  ALLIGATOR  TOP  COATS 

•  SHIRTS 

•  SPORT  COATS 

•  SLACKS 

Men's  Shop  .  .  .  Street  Floor 
 THE  

Aug.  W.  Smith  Co. 


^aroiiria  L>osli  L^c 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

•Shirts  —  Sweaters 
•  Shoes  ~  Suits 


143  E.  MAIN  STREET 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


WALLACE  D. 

DuPRE 

AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 

127-131  W.  Broad  St. 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


GREENEWALD'S 

Incorporated 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS 
FOR  COLLEGE  MEN 

VISIT  OUR  NEW 
UNIVERSITY  SHOP 


ALTMAN 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

=0[>= 

Since  1933 
Spartanburg's 
Finest  Printing 

151  Commerce  Street 

Phone  5-2474 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
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For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


WOFFORD  COLLL.l:  LIBRARY 
SPARIAliBURG,  S.  C, 


WOFFP 


